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What are you going to do about the roof? 


" idi 


Specify the insulation board that gives you the best possible 
protection against the most things that can go wrong in a roof. 
Specify Permalite Sealskin® insulation board. 

Here's why: Permalite Sealskin insulation board is non- 
combustible; lightweight; moisture, rot and vermin resistant; 
dimensionally stable; and provides for a skin-tight bond to the 
roofing. It is accepted for FM Engineering Division steel deck 
class | construction, and UL listed metal deck assemblies con- 
struction 1 and 2, and as a listed component of UL roof and 
ceiling design No. RC 16—2 Hr. rating for precast concrete units. 

Include Permalite in your planning...the one roofing insula- 
tion board that gives you a bit more than you need all the 
way around. 


See your Permalite representative, 
consult Sweet's or write for litera- 
ture and samples. 


GREFCO Inc. / Building Products Div. 
1 cy LUI 333 North Michigan Avenue 
GREFCO's Permapak™ System: Chicago, Illinois 60601 


Insulation board, vapor barrier, cold 
adhesive — all from one source. 


A subsidiary of General Refractories Company 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 350 


The nation's largest-selling drafting pencils and leads ` 


Permalite 


RIGID ROOF INSULATION 


even a year Irom now. 


Eagle Turquoise = 


M a 
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Eagle Pencil Company Headquarters : Danbury, Connecticut 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 408 


One correction in your figures. how- on. Why did you pick on us? Can you 
ever, might underscore why, after 13 tell me any other cities that are handling 
vears of an. renewal Ne is this difficult. situation anv better than we 
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Take out a 

life insurance 
policy for beautiful 
masonry walls 


Specify Dur-O-wal Truss 
masonry wall 
reinforcement 


Masonry walls are more beautiful, more versatile than ever. And more nu- 
merous. Close to 700 million dollars’ worth this year. That's a lot of masonry 
walls. And you can protect nearly every one of them with a Dur-0-wal "life 
insurance" policy. 

All kinds of walls, too—single wythe, cavity or composite. Dur-O-waL Truss 
not only controls cracking, but also ties wythes in cavity and composite 
walls. All this from one product. 

Dur-O-waL stands back of the policy with material approvals from many 
national and local code organizations. 

Specify the original. Specify the best. Take out a Dur-O-wal life insurance 


policy on masonry walls. Need evidence? Write Dur-O-waL, P.0. Box 368, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 52406. 


PATENTED 
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THE ORIGINAL MASONRY WALL REINFORCEMENT WITH THE TRUSS DESIGN 


DUR-O-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS e Cedar Rapids, lowa, P.O. Box 368 e Syracuse, N. Y., P.O. Box 
628 e Baltimore, Md., 4500 E. Lombard St. e Birmingham, Ala., P.O. Box 5446 e Aurora, Ill., 625 Crane St. e 
Pueblo, Colo., 29th and Court St. e Toledo, Ohio, 1678 Norwood Ave. e Mesa, Ariz., 213 So. Alma School Rd. e 
Seattle, Wash., 3310 Wallingford Ave. e Minneapolis, Minn., 2653 37th Ave. So. e Also manufactured in Canada. 
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MAHON 
IS IDEAS 
in building 
products 


TAKE THE 
DULLNESS 
OUT OF 


FUNCTIONAL 
with 

colorful, P 
insulated “IN 
wall panels 


from MAHON 


Never has it been so easy to take a functional de- 
sign and lift it out of the ordinary. Insulated wall 
panels from Mahon—strong, durable, bright wall 
panels—add the reality of color, the dimension of 
truth to everything you do. 


And when you specify Mahon, you 
can be confident that you are recom- 
mending a superior product that is 
economical, easy to apply and manu- 
factured to give your buildings many 
years of lasting beauty. For complete 
information, write The R. C. Mahon 
Company, 6565 East Eight Mile Road, 
Detroit, Michigan 48234. 
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MAHON 


IS IDEAS 
IN BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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Stauffer 
vinyl 

wallcoverings 
are in... 


IN 
INN Y 
ANNI 


western union 


When Western Union specified Stauffer 
for public office renovations, they ordered 
a custom design, built around their new 
corporate lettering style. The result is a 
handsome, 2-color, “Western Union" 
wallcovering in our PERMON® line...avail- 
able in three different color combinations. 

PERMON-like all four Stauffer lines— 
assures beauty that lasts the long, long, 
long life of the wallcovering. Because of 
excellent resistance to wear, stains and 
fading. Maintenance? As easy as wiping 
clean with a sudsy sponge. 

See Stauffer wallcoverings at our show- 
room, D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, 
New York City. Or at the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart. Or write to Stauffer 
Chemical Company at the New York 
address. 

Western Union, at 233 Broadway, New York 
City, features a typical public office done in 


new “Western Union” vinyl wallcovering. 
Designers: Sherburne Associates, Inc. 


permon’fabron 
detron, vinco’ 


Vinyl Wallcoverings 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 423 
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Continued from page 12 

per cent. As is typical of the Redevelop- 
ment Agency, it quotes (under #7 above) 
an all-New Haven Negro school popula- 
tion figure (38.2 per cent) in order to 
refute an argument about the Dixwell 
schools. 

(8) Perhaps Adams would refer to the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders for corroboration 
of P/A’s statement that “some observers 
estimate unemployment as high as 35 per 
cerit for 20-year-old nonwhites.” 

Adams’ letter, with its misstatements 
and twisting of facts in support of certain 
opinions, is typical of the kind of prob- 
lems P/A faced in attempting to report 
on New Haven’s urban renewal program. 
If Adams really believes that riots come 
from nowhere and that his city’s pro- 
grams have not helped cause them, then 
why has he written P/A a letter attempt- 
ing to do nothing more than nit-pick, 
rather than attempting to refute our 
general point of view? See page 49 of 
the P/A NEWS REPORT for a description of 
New Haven events following the P/A 
study. — Ep.] 


Cheaper Systems 

Dear Editor: We read the article “Cheap- 
er Multistory Building in Sight” (Frs- 
RUARY 1968 P/A) with considerable in- 
terest. Our own research in the area of 
system building shows a potential for 
saving about 7 per cent of the total build- 
ing cost by using a structural subsystem 
of mechanically precast concrete load- 
bearing wall and partition panels. 

By integrating mechanical and elec- 
trical systems, as is done in Europe, a 
further savings of 7 per cent appears pos- 
sible. And the great reduction of con- 
struction time results in savings up to 
6 per cent in the present money market. 

To obtain savings of this order, it will, 
of course, be necessary to go into com- 
plete systems building, integrating all 
subsystems into an over-all system. 

As to the use in the article of the 
term “open system,” we do not agree 
that hollow core slabs and concrete bear- 
ing walls per se are part of an open sys- 
tem. They are simply typical uncoordi- 
nated building products in no way 
conceived of as "interface" within a sys- 
tem, which is the basic prerequisite of 
open as well as closed systems. In the 
terminology of systems building, the 
term “open system” refers to components 
or assemblies (usually multifunctional) 
that are part of an interrelated, over-all 
system available in the open market from 


more than one manufacturer. 
IRWIN SPEYER 
Aspad, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


NOW! 


MOTELS CAN 


HEAT ano COOL THE 
EASY ECONOMICAL WAY 


WITH THE NEW 


Dyna-Temp 
Combiusliou 


GAS FURNACE 
AND 
AIR CONDITIONER 


ONLY 


Dyna-Temp 


motels are insisting on: 


= Smallest combination 
unit available 


m Easy installation 
m installs in wall or window 


= No vent or duct _ 
attachments required 


Safe sealed combustion 
heat 


Quiet power-vented 
exhaust 


Burns no room air 
Individual room control 


Easy to operate 
Filtered air 

Instant heat or cooling 
Occupies no floor space 
Fully automatic 


Stainless steel burner 
and combustion chamber 


Designed for all motel 
rooms 


Saves over 30 percent in 
operating costs 


Available models provide 
up to 11,500 B.t.u. air 
conditioning and 20,000 
B.t.u. Heating 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
SUBURBAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 399, Dayton, Tenn. 37321 
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SPECIFY 
FOWAY FOR. 
ALL-AROUND 
PERFORMANCE 


RESIDENTIAL | COMMERCIAL | INDUSTRIAL 
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DON'T SETTLE FOR JUST ANY OVERHEAD 
INSIST ON THE BEST... RóWay OF COURSE 


To protect the integrity of appearance and to allow all-around 
building performance, overhead doors must be selected that will 
carry out the original intention of the designer. 


Accepting just any overhead door may be a sacrifice to design 
as well as door performance. More than thirty-eight years of 
service to the architect and specifier have earned RGWay the 
reputation for being the reliable of the overheads. 


Specify R6Way and immediately a full spectrum of door ma- 
terials, designs and accessories open up creative areas of 
development. And RoWay distributors are trained to service 
what they sell. 


These are but two of the reasons why you should specify 
RóWay for all-around performance. 


y 309/342-4171 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 381 


ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ef 614 W. Third Street 
saatos) Galesburg, Illinois 61401 
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Nero hates Pyresote' 


It just won't burn. Wood that has been pressure treated with Pyresote is like that. 
Char a little bit, maybe. But lose its load bearing capacity under fire? Twist or 
bend in extreme heat? Smoke? Hardly! Pyresote wood is very frustrating... 
to fire-fanciers. But you'll think it's great. It's accepted by building codes 
all over the country. And Underwriters’ Laboratories lists it, too. Each 
piece of Pyresote lumber or plywood carries a UL label. You can 
recommend it for studs, panelling (with or without decorative ve- 
neers), party-walls, or any other fire-resistive application. It's 
easy-as-wood to work with, and economical as well. But don't 
fiddle-around. Phone or write for descriptive literature today. 

(You'll find that termites hate Pyresote, too!) 


JBaxter 


1700 S. EI Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif. 94104, (415) 349-0201 - 3540 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005, (213) 388-9591 + Riviera Plaza, 1618 S.W. 1st 
Ave., Portland, Ore. 97201, (503) 227-2574 + P.O. Box 568, Renton, Wash. 98055, (206) 255-2421 - 119 E. Palatine Road, Palatine, IIl. 60067, (312) 359-4111 
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These are ihe 
commanders. 


They’re the ones who gave Allied Chemical 
top command of commercial carpeting. 


Proven performance 
commands. 


Allied Chemical nylon fiber has proved itself in conditions far more demanding than the most severe 

lab tests. For 6 years it has stood up where it really counts. In office buildings, cafeterias, super- 

markets. In lounges, restaurants, hotels, industrial installations. In day-to-day living where excessive 

demands are made, Allied Chemical nylon fiber has met every demand. Its color lasts longer, it wears 

better, it cleans more easily. In short, it performs. Example: This unretouched photograph of the actual 

i carpet that covered the floor of a major pavilion at the New York World's Fair. If you think you may 
A have some special carpeting problem, take another look. 16,000,000 people walked on this blue carpet! 


In top command of commercial carpeting. 


hemical 
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Product innovation 
commands. 


llied 
hemical 


Standing by the dye beck is Lee Rush, technical director at Allied Chemical's Research Center in 
Petersburg, Virginia. Under examination is a sample of their new tri-dye fiber . . . unique in that it re- 
quires only a one-step color bath to achieve a brilliant three-color effect! This is only one of the many 
new processes developed at the Center which are opening up new styling and performance possi- 
bilities for the commercial carpet market . . . another example of how Allied Chemical works consist- 
ently toward tomorrow's most contemporary applications. 


In top command of commercial carpeting. 


Design leadership 
commands. 


y 
i 
b 


From Monarch Carpet Mills: The “Viscount” printed pattern. From Langhorne Mills: Flowered 6-frame woven Wilton carpet. 


RAE ea 


Langhorne Mills: A modern flame-stitch 5-frame carpet. From Har 
Beardsley style, a striking woven jacquard in black and white. 


From 


The incredible versatility of Allied Chemical nylon fiber has made it leap into excitingly fresh new 
design areas. Color so intense .. . because Allied Chemical’s round cross-section fiber has superior 
dye-affinity . . . methods of creating carpet constructions uniquely different . . . these singular proper- 
ties have created a totally new arena for non-residential carpeting. Beyond Allied Chemical's own 
talented design staff, now come the mills themselves with inspired ideas! This is leadership. A fiber 
so distinctive it is in command of continually new design potentials . . . so distinctive it is commanded 


ie by others for creating the best of looks in commercial carpetings. 


m~] In top command of commercial carpeting. 
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du progressive mills 
command. 


llied 
hemical 


ade Jm 
This employee at Barwick Mills, La Fayette, Georgia, is overseeing one of the more recent and pro- 
gressive developments in the carpet industry. A machine which produces complex 5-screen printed 
patterns. Barwick Mills is only one of the 35 aggressive mills producing various styles—tufted, woven, 
printed, dyed—for you to choose from. In fact, because of the limitless capacities of Allied Chemical 
nylon fiber, these 35 mills produce over 100 fabrics used for commercial purposes! 


In top command of commercial carpeting. 
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Forward-thinking people 
ommant. 
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Al Carlsen, Contract Sales Manager for Ray Lang Interiors, in 
the Ramada Inn, Atlanta, Ga. 


John Vacarello, Manager of the Mary-D IGA Supermarket, in 


Scarsdale, N.Y. 


E 


«CN 
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Charlie Bellflower, Manager of Davis Bros. Cafeteria, Atlanta, Ga. Ralph Frost, architect for Lacy, Atherton & Davis, in the Wilkes 
College Lounge at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


People with a sound sense of the future choose carpeting made of Allied Chemical nylon fiber. An 
interior design group chooses it because of its incredible durability against heavy traffic. A cafeteria 
manager chooses Allied Chemical nylon fiber carpeting because of easy, inexpensive maintenance. 
Specifiers and users alike choose carpets made of Allied Chemical nylon fiber. They command the 
best in styling, warmth, color, endurance, maintenance. 


im In top command of commercial carpeting. 
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n Uniquely.: Constant testing, proven performance, design innovation, years of 
n total-market experience. All these have led to the A.C.E.* Guarantee. 


AA This Carpet is 


guaranteed by Fibers Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
against excessive surface wear for three years when properly 
installed and maintained. The guarantee will cover surface 
wear to the extent of loss of more than 10% (per square yard) 
of pile fiber. If the carpet fails to perform as guaranteed, it 
will be replaced at our expense upon request of the customer. 


The guarantee does not cover tears, — 2] ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
burns, pu u NEW YORK, 
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Allied Chemical is the only fiber producer to back its labelled carpeting, the 
A.C.E. label, with an unprecedented 3-year guarantee. Mill, specifier; retailer 
are “guaranteed’’—because Allied Chemical and Allied Chemical only is respon- 
sible for the quality and performance of A.C.E. 


Become a Commander. Specify A.C.E." nylon on your next commercial carpet 
contract. For more information, write to Allied Chemical Corporation, No. 1 Times 
Square, New York, New York 10036, or call: (212) HA 2-7300, Ext. A.C.E. 


“In top command of commercial carpeting. 


This is an architect's office. 
Three stories of stone, glass and red cedar. 


Three stories? 


Architects’ office: Collinsville, Illinois Architects: Architectural Associates Incorporated 


Certi-Split, Handsplit shakes, 24" x 1-1/4" to 3/4" with 10" exposure 


a maximum amou 
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future growth 
The solution is a 
like a 
three functional leve 
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story builc 
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third, housing the firm's conference room, 
printing and stc e area, kitchen, future 
drafting area and rest rooms, is completely 
hidden by what appears to be a stone 
foundation. Th one fill, combined with 
the structure's broad, distinctive, he 

split cedar roof, gives the low, contem- 
porary feel the firm was after Qmm TOUCH op 

In addition to its design func- j wiy 

tion, the red cedar shake roof 
adds the desired extra dimensions 
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Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


Single, double or triple cells, and 
pre-set inserts . . . accommodate services 

for telephone, electric, intercom, data processing, 

closed circuit TV, etc. 


Single, double, or triple service 
in one fitting with space for 
1to 5 amphenol jacks. 


m JE 


r 


Cel-Way: the underfloor electrification system 
that prevents building obsolescence! Its roomy 
steel cells and factory-installed inserts can be 
spaced to fit any building module for widest 
flexibility of desk or equipment placement... 
for now and for the future. Cel-Way's architec- 
turally-styled fitting supplies all services to any 
desired location. This fitting pleases owners, 
decorators ... fits unobtrusively under a desk 
pedestal. Cel-Way's pre-set inserts make it 


[TETTE 
TRITT 


OT 
[LU 
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CELAN 


à 1, 2, or 3 services in one fitting 


where and when you want it 


easy to relocate services; eliminate messy core 
drilling in concrete — a process that can cost 
up to $100 for each change. All things con- 
sidered, Cel-Way is the most economical and 
practical in-floor electrification system, for 
either concrete or steel frame construction. 
Check Sweet's 1J/Gr, or write for Cel-Way 
product manual. Granco Steel Products Com- 
pany, 6506 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
63147. A subsidiary of Granite City Steel Co. 


N STEEL |GRANCO eo 
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Ready to talk 
Electric Heat? 


Talk to an Electrical 


Contractor. 


One reason: the qualified electrical contractor has 
plenty of experience with electrical heating systems. 
But that's only part of the story. Electric heat is an 
electric function and should be the responsibility of 
an electrical contractor. He's the one man who can 
furnish, install, connect and inspect electric heating 
equipment—and see the job all the way through 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NECA —National Electrical Contractors Association, 1730 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


from plans to permit to operating guarantee. So talk 
to a qualified electrical contractor. Then put the 
heating specs into the electrical section of your 
building plan. That way your electric heating system 
will be furnished and installed by the man able to 
take single responsibility for the single best 
heating system. 


Regardless of innovations in building struc- 
tures that current economic trends require, 
Kinnear Rolling Doors play a vital role in build- 
ing efficiency. Just as they have the past 70 
years! 

The interlocking slat curtain that coils over 
the lintel—a principle of operation originated 
by Kinnear — has proven so practical from 
every standpoint that it has never been 
excelled for door efficiency. Just as funda- 
mentally good for nighttime closure of the 
modern shopping center store (shown above) 
as for all other categories of buildings for 
which they've been used throughout the world 
since their inception. In addition to their 
inherent weather, fire and theft protective 


ROLLING DOORS 


3 
heen excelled — 


qualities, they’re completely out of the way 
when open. All floor, wall and ceiling space 
around the door is clear and usable. And their 
very design makes them especially suited for 
time-saving electric motor operation. 

The test of time has proven the durability of 
the all-steel, extra-rugged—heavily galvanized 
and paint-bonded — construction of Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. Even so, every door is 
REGISTERED—an original Kinnear Service that 
insures lifetime service and availability of 
original parts on every Kinnear Door built. 
Whether you're designing a fine retail store 
or a factory building for heavy industry, con- 
sider many extra values Kinnear Door effi- 
ciency offers you. 


KINNEAR CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries 


1916-20 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43216 
FACTORIES: 


Columbus, Ohio 43216, San Francisco, Calif. 94124 
Toronto, Ont., Canada Centralia, Wash. 98531 


pice 
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A protective closure for even 
today's most advanced architec- 
tural needs...... 


Wim! 


... from piers to stadiums 


... from schools to power houses 


. . . from factories to shopping centers 


Also manufacturers of Power Opera- 
tors, Automatic Rolling Fire Doors and 
Shutters, Rolling Grilles, Rolling 


Counter Shutters and RoL-TOP (over- 
head type) Wood or Metal Doors. 


Offices & Representatives in All Principal Cities — listed in 
Yellow Pages under ''Doors'' and in Sweet's Architectural File. 


Saving Ways in Doorways Since 1895 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 434 


lr VOU Wilh 
GLASS BLOCH 


STILL LOOKS 
UKE TIS 


Innovations in style and patterns of glass blocks give 
today's buildings a bright, now look. Design flexibility, 
striking new sculptured effects just what you'd ex- 
pect from a modern versatile building material. 

Architect James J. Eugenides, A. I. A., used Pitts- 
burgh Corning Intaglio II units to ring the Depart- 
ment of Water Works Building in East Chicago, 
Indiana, in floor-to-ceiling panels. 

PC Intaglio provides plenty of soft daylight for a 
comfortable working environment. It also screens the 


i 


= 


harsh surrounding industrial view. Practical considera- 
tions of noise reduction, elimination of surface con- 
densation and good insulation made glass block a 
sound, economical choice for this handsome munici- 
pal structure. 

Take a fresh look at PC glass blocks: masonry-like 
Intaglio, exciting new Cameo, colorful Sculptured 
Glass Modules and many others. Write for our catalog: 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Dept. PA-48G, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
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"multi-purpose" 


CHECK ROOM 
LETS DOLLARS DO MORE 


The VEEP AOD uns yorto design 


in that much needed checkroom without 
permanently tying up valuable prime access 
space. Conveniently stored Veep 400's are always 
ready to turn any available area into an efficient 
checking facility—instantly—then disappear 
when not in use. Each unit is complete with its 
own hangers and numbered guest-checks and 

is of quality construction—designed to unfold 
and lock into a rigid trouble-free rack. 


The Veep is just one of a most complete line of 
architecturally oriented coat racks by 
Vogel-Peterson Co. Write for catalog VP-510 

© 1967 V.P. Co. 


Vogel-Peterson COMPANY 


“The Coat Rack People" 
ELMHURST - ILLINOIS 
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The Inside Sto 
of Glasweld. 


U.S. Plywood’s Glasweld® has moved inside in 
a big way. In more and more buildings it is 
proving as acceptable for interior uses as for 
exterior applications. 

Here are five—and there are more—good 


ry 


Incombustible. 
Glasweld is acceptable 
in those areas requiring 
100% incombustibility. 
Listed by Underwriters Labo- 


ratories, Inc., as noncombus- 
tible with a flame spread, 
fuel contributed and 
smoke developed 


rating of 0-0-0. 


reasons why this asbestos reinforced panel with 
its all-mineral colored coating can be confident- 
ly used on your next interior job: 


£ 


Dependable. Glasweld never needs paint- 
ing or refinishing when used in interior 
applications. Surface smudges are easily 

: cleaned with soap, 
detergents or any 
ordinary abrasive 
cleaner. 


Economical. Glasweld is simple to 
install with exterior mastic and 
mouldings. Large sheets go 
up quickly. All surfacing 
can be handled by one trade. 


Decorative. Since Glasweld ay 
comes in 24 colors, it offers great = 
freedom to create almost any in- 
terior decorative effect. Equally 
important, Glasweld retains a 


visually flat appearance if prop- 
erly installed. 


E NN 
3 HER 


Why not try Glasweld on your next interior job? 
You'll find it the most versatile, economical and 
trouble-free paneling you can use. 

For more detailed information, read our 
brochure on Glasweld. Call the Architects Serv- 
ice Representative at your nearest U.S. Plywood 
office for a copy or write: 


Durable. Glasweld is highly 
abrasion and seratch resistant. 
Properly installed, it with- 
stands everyday wear-and- 
tear in high traffic areas of 
schools, hospitals, hotels. In 
fact, Glasweld's “life expect- 
ancy" is as long as that of the 
buildings in which it is in- 


stalled. 


Glasweld 
Interior Installation Details. 


Apply Glasweld to plywood with matching Glasweld 
moldings and mastic in areas requiring high impact re- 
sistance. Moldings are available in plain anodized, Dura- 
color or porcelainized aluminum to match all Glasweld 
colors. 


Glasweld can be backed with gypsum board where 
fire regulations require. (Depending on the construction 
of the wall, an hourly rating can be secured.) Apply chest- 
nut-size gobs of mastic to the substrate. Trowel, press and 
seat for adhesion. The “R” series molding shown creates 
a panelized treatment. 


For greater articulation use the “K” series mold- 
ing. It will create a distinctive scale without increasing 
overall wall thickness. 


Vertical joints without moldings can be secured by 
chamfering Glasweld edges with a carborundum flocked 
steel file. Apply exterior grade mastic to the entire sub- 
strate, seat and temporarily block at joint. Fasten top or 
bottom. Use a grout or sealant at joint. 


Where impact is a minimal problem, Glasweld can 
be mounted on furring strips. Spacing for 4%” thickness, 
12"x120". Shown here is a snap-on molding which can 


be used in a matching or contrasting color. 


Head and Base Treatments. Where the vertical edges 
of Glasweld are retained by moldings, panels do not have 
to be secured top and bottom. Panels mounted without 
vertical moldings must be mechanically supported top or 
bottom to prevent slippage due to possible mastic release. 


777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


U.S. Plywood 
(Scale 96" = 1^3 Gi A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. 
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Zero in on the Carrier Moduline System for 
architecturally-designed air conditioning! 


This close-up of our Moduline air terminals, integral parts of the 
system, shows one use with circular light fixtures to attain an 
attractive ceiling pattern. 

They integrate with lights dozens of different ways. May be 
installed as random singles, linked in pairs or coupled in lines of 
any length. 

The system provides variable volume temperature control 
room-by-room in buildings of any size. Maintains an ideal 
temperature level in each room at all times. Delivers air quietly 
and smoothly at any volume. And does it automatically with utmost 
simplicity. 

Controls are unit contained. There are no pumps, valves, 
electrical connections, or wall thermostats. As a result, you have 
unlimited design flexibility—not only in initial planning, but also 
for future changes. 

For complete details, contact your nearest Carrier office or 
distributor. Or write us at Syracuse, New York 13201. Represented 
in Canada by Carrier Air Conditioning (Canada) Ltd. 


Carrieri 
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Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


BEADEX* 


Take reality Then shape it in exciting new 


Each of these patterned glasses from ASG has a 
playful way with light. 


Each lets you see the world of color and form in 
a different way...through a curtain of sparkling rain- 
drops with Beadex. Through gleaming ribs of glass 
with Randex. Through shining strands of wire with 
textured Pinstripe Finetex. 


Three unique ways to add bright sparkle and 


beauty to an interior. 

Three unique ways to achieve the right degree of 
privacy, the right degree of light transmission. 

Three patterned glass exclusives. ..available only 
from ASG. 

See them for yourself. We'll be happy to send you 
samples, plus full specifications and ordering data. 
And we'll include a full-color booklet on the complete 


My 
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RANDEX* 


ways with glass exclusives from .A. s c 


PINSTRIPE FINETEX9 


ASG patterned glass family. It's filled with dozens of Dept E4 


exciting ways to shape reality. Just fill in the coupon. American Saint Gobain Corporation 
Ox 


© American Saint Gobain 1968 Kingsport, Tennessee 37662 
Please send me samples and complete information on Beadex, Randex 
and Pinstripe Finetex, plus the full-color patterned glass booklet. 


Name 


Street 


AS Cx 


Xerox Corporation, Rochester, N.Y. 


To Manage Change Easily- 


Structure For Change Now 


Maintaining optimum contribution from valuable people 
resources, and utilizing office space effectively during the 
rapidly changing "70's and '80's, will require the capability 
to manage space changes easily and economically. Mergers, 
acquisitions, new products, markets and methods, all will 
make continuous demands on space flexibility and the 
relocation of walls. 


Movable, permanent walls in their temporary locations 


are installed originally by The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
who also provide service for their relocation and change 
as needed. Managers planning for the future will recog- 
nize that Hauserman wall systems offer a generous return 
on the initial investment, while insuring against building 
obsolescence. 


To learn more about the economics of managing interior 
space change, call your nearest Hauserman wall specialist. 


HAUSEHRM.AIN 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., 5731 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44105 


(Canada: Hauserman Ltd., Toronto, Canada | Europe: Strafor-Hauserman, Strasbourg, France) 
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FIRST IN SEA 


FULL SIZE RACING POSTER AVAILABLE e SEND 
50 CENTS TO COVER POSTAGE AND HANDLING. 


Kide With The Winners 
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FIRST IN ENAMELED SEATS 


The first enameled seat specifically designed to fit the modern slim- 
line water closets. 


The full width domed cover and trim ring give a '"custom-fit" appear- 
ance to any bowl. 


First enameled seat with no exposed screws. 


FIRST IN PL 


The first plastic seat recently designed to meet the demand of the à 
discriminating homeowner and specifying engineer who desires the ^ 
finest. 


Fully concealed massive hinge area offers the maximum in beauty 
and durability. ZE 


Detail of Hinge area. [ 


LG, 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL SEATS 


For Industrial-Commercial specification seats the 1050 for elongated 
bowls and 950 for regular bowls is first in quality and appearance. 


The open-front and open-back features with concealed check offer 
the maximum in sanitation, hygiene and durability. 


CECAT ri 
SEA viv 


SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. - DETROIT, MICH. 48211 


MANUFACTURING LOCATION 
LYNWOOD, CAL. - ALGOMA, WISC. - NEWNAN, GA. - DETROIT & WALLED LAKE, MICH. - WINDSOR & TILBURY, CANADA 
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TERNE, FRANÇOIS MANSART AND THE CONTEMPORARY IDIOM 


Few architectural elements are more traditional than the classie mansard roof. Its 
current adaption to highly contemporary design thus provides a dramatic example— 
as does Terne metal itself—of “the very old becoming the very new." And wherever 
mansard fascia is used, the unique functional characteristies of Follansbee Terne, 
along with its natural affinity for both form and color, are available at moderate cost. 


n<@ 


- FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
Follansbee, West Virginia 
Follansbee is the world’s pioneer producer of seamless Terne roofing 
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Architect: 

Harry Weese, F.A.1.A. 
Harry Weese & Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 

Jens Jensen Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sheet Metal Roofing Contractor: 
J. Smith & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Richard Schultz designs furniture for indoors and out. The same furniture. 


Richard Schultz set two goals for this Leisure Collection: It had to work equally well indoors and out. It had to 
be maintenance free and durable. The result is furniture that is cool to sit on, won't collect rain, dries rapidly 
and is rust-proof. The construction features aluminum frames coated with textured plastic. Nylon-dacron mesh 
sling seats with extruded vinyl edge bands. Stainless steel connections. The Knoll Leisure Collection in- 
cludes lounge chair and dining chair, with or without arms: contour chaise; adjustable chaise; rectangular and 
square dining tables and coffee tables. In white or beige. Knoll Associates, Inc., Furniture and Textiles. 
320 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022. Knoll International operates in 26 eT 
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DISQUIET IN NEW HAVEN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. Since P/A 
published its extensive analy- 
sis of urban renewal in New 
Haven and its effect on racial 
unrest (see JANUARY 1968 
P/A), several notable changes 
have taken place. (1) The 
Board of Aldermen has tabled 
the New Haven Redevelop- 
ment Agency’s plans for State 
Street after an explosive pub- 
lic hearing, attended by 400 
persons on January 24. (2) 
The city tabled the Model 
Cities Program, then on 
March 5 called for a new 
“Model Cities Agency” to ad- 
minister the program, not the 
Redevelopment Agency. (3) 
The New Haven Register, 
which chided P/A for its criti- 
cism of the New Haven police 
during the city’s 1967 sum- 
mer riots, called for straight 
talk from the Redevelopment 
Agency on the controversial 
Inner Ring Road. The agency 
says plans for the road do not 
exist. Agency maps, however, 
have shown it since 1942. (4) 
In early February, New Ha- 
ven aldermen formed a special 
investigatmg committee to 
“evaluate and explore” the 
Redevelopment Agency’s pro- 
grams and plans. 


WHAT’S UP IN 
POPULATION TRENDS 


In 1967, the U.S. birth rate 
dropped to the lowest level 
since the Federal Govern- 
ment started keeping track of 
it. A rate of 17.9 live births 
for every 1000 Americans is 
lower than the previous low 
of 18.4, recorded in 1966, and 
in the Depression years of 
1933 and 1936. 

Obviously, the ease and 
availability of contraceptive 
devices are being felt in the 
U.S.; and it seems logical to 
predict that, as the price of 
these devices drops, they will 
attain more widespread use 
throughout the world, leading 
to a drop in the birth rate of 
other already overpopulated 
countries. 

Arthur A. Campbell, how- 
ever, chief of the Natality Sta- 
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tistics branch of the National 
Center for Health Statistics, 
credited the dropping birth 
rate more to changing child- 
bearing patterns among Amer- 
ican women. Today's mother, 
he pointed out when the statis- 
tics were announced, not only 
has her babies earlier in life 
but stops having babies in her 
thirties and forties. Many 
projections of future popula- 
tion fail to take such changes 
into account and end up with 
population figures for, say, 
the year 2000 that some ex- 
perts are beginning to feel are 
far out of line. In a recently 
published book, The Year 
2000, Herman Kahn and An- 
thony J. Wiener argue that, 
by 1980-85, “if the average 
family in an underdeveloped 
country wants to have fewer 
children, effective birth con- 
trol techniques will be readily 
available to them and widely 
known in their societies." 
They shy away from predict- 
ing how many will actually 
want fewer children. 

It would seem that U.S. 
women in 1967 actually did 
want fewer children. Not so, 
says Campbell. Right now in 
the the U.S., the women of 
child-bearing age (15 to 44) 
represent a smaller fraction 
(one-fifth versus one-quarter) 
of the total population than 
they did a generation ago. Ac- 
tually, these women are hav- 
ing more babies — 88 babies 
for each 1000 women of 
child-bearing age versus 76 
per 1000 a generation ago. 
Relatively fewer women are 
producing relatively more 
children. At present, the make- 
up of the population is such 
that, despite this fertility, the 
birth rate is dropping. But for 
the next few years there are 
going to be an increasing 
number of women entering 
the child-bearing age. 

How far off population sta- 
tistics are (most call for a 
doubling of the world's pres- 
ent population by 2000) de- 
pends largely on what hap- 
pens to the death rate as well 
as to the birth rate. Currently, 
the number of births daily 
throughout the world num- 
ber 324,000, the daily deaths 
133,000 (including 10,000 
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per day from starvation and 
malnutrition). As increas- 
ingly sophisticated medical 
knowledge saves more lives 
for longer periods of time, 
the birth rate must fall still 
further just to keep up. 

“The long-term goal,” write 
Kahn and Wiener, “will prob- 
ably be to have women infer- 
tile all their lives, and to pro- 
duce fertility for a specific 
period by a pill or an injec- 
tion when it is desired.” 


HEMISFAIR ’68: 
TOWARD A FAIR 
DOWNTOWN 


Tower of the Americas. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Those who 
still expect Texas to produce 
the biggest, if not the best, of 
whatever it is they produce 
may be disappointed when 
Hemisfair '68 officially opens 
its gates April 6. The 622' 
“Tower of the Americas" with 
its revolving restaurant at the 
center of the 92-acre site will 
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Hilton hotel, two blocks from fair. 


be only the second tallest ob- 
servation tower west of the 
Mississippi. But take heart. It 
will be the tallest permanent 
World's Fair structure to be 
erected since the Eiffel Tower 
pointed its steely finger sky- 
ward in 1889. 

Hemisfair '68 is an official 
World's Fair, accredited by 
the Bureau of International 
Expositions in Paris. But when 
the fair grounds close in Octo- 
ber, the buildings will re- 
main. Located just 200 yds 
from the Alamo in downtown 
San Antonio, the fair is ex- 
pected to give the downtown 
area a dramatic lift, if not 
while in operation, then after 
it closes. Already a man-made 
extension of the San Antonio 
River winds into the fair 
grounds and. will carry fair- 
goers in water taxis; a mini- 
rail system is being installed, 
and so is a system of elevated 
walkways. Perhaps the largest 
physical contribution of the 
fair will be a $10 million, 
three-building Civic Center. 
Also, the $10 million State of 
Texas Pavillion will become 


Civic center and convention center contains 2800-seat theater, 10,000-seat 


and 200,000-sq-ft exhibit hall. 
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Plastic Products, Dept. 8721, The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 48640. 


At 40 below, Saraloy bends your way. 

Flexible in temperatures ranging from -40° to +175°, 
Saraloy® 640R brand plastic flashing has no plasticizers, 
hence no migration. This means long life, no call-backs. 
Can be cut to fit on the job. Solvent weldable. 


an Institute of Texan Cultures. 
And a lasting boost may be 
given to San Antonio by the 
renovation and remodeling of 
some 20 old homes on the 
fair site into specialty res- 
taurants. 

Already the effect of the 
fair is being felt in downtown 
San Antonio, where some 
$500 million of new construc- 
tion is taking place. Only two 
blocks from the fairgrounds, 
for example, is the new 
Hilton Palacio del Rio, 21 
stories high, built at a cost of 
$7,500,000. 

Besides the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the States of 
Arkansas and Texas, 19 pri- 
vate exhibitors and 25 foreign 
governments will participate 
in the fair. 
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Renovated house. 


Unfortunately, as the pre- 
fair scurry of last-minute con- 
struction activity reaches a 
climax, Hemisfair looks as if 
its architectural contribution 
will be minimal. But, then, 
World's Fairs are more than 
architectural showcases, and 
if this one can help revitalize a 
city, it may set a valuable 


«e^ 


precedent. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL EXMIBITS 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL EXHIBITS 


TAKING A TRIP? TRY THE 
NATIONAL VISITOR’S CENTER 


WASHINGTON, D.C. A bill au- 
thorizing the transformation 
of Union Station in Washing- 
ton into a National Visitor’s 
Center is, as P/A goes to 
press, on the President’s desk 
awaiting his signature. Pre- 
sented to Congress last fall, 
the bill passed both the House 
and the Senate; and under its 
provisions the Penn Central 
and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroads, which own the ter- 
minal, would spend $11 mil- 
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lion to build a four-story 
parking structure, capable of 
holding 4000 vehicles, above 
the railroad tracks to the rear 
of the station. In addition, 
they would put $5 million into 
refurbishing the station with- 
out changing or harming 
Daniel H. Burnham’s magni- 
ficent 1902 interior spaces or 
his handsome façade with its 
deep arches and Ionic col- 
umns. Terminal facilities and 
offices would be moved be- 


neath the parking structure. 
Once the old station is out- 
fitted with an elaborate array 
of sound and sight displays to 
tell visitors what to visit in 
Washington and how to get 
there, the Government will 
rent the space for not less 
than $3 million per year. 
Washington gets hordes of 
visitors each year. They pour 
in by bus from Iowa and Wis- 
consin and Idaho. They come 
by train and car and plane to 
climb the steps of the Wash- 
ington Monument, to walk 


through the White House in 
hushed groups, to visit the 
Treasury and the FBI build- 
ings. And, mostly, they are 
ignored and abused. Vice- 
President Humphrey, who 
paints a dim picture of his 
fellow American tourists, says 
they have trouble finding 
water fountains in Congres- 
sional office buildings, can’t 
find a parking space for their 
car, have trouble locating a 
restaurant, and are stranded in 
a strange city with no official 
place to get information about 
what and how to visit. What 
they very often do get, Hum- 
phrey claims, are “parking 
tickets, a feeling of being 
strangers and intruders, and 


above all, shabby, cold in- 
difference to their coming here 
on what truly is a pilgrimage 
for themselves and their 
children." 

If the Visitor's Center and 
its garage are built accord- 
ing to preliminary designs 
drawn up by Cooper & Auer- 
bach of Washington, D.C., 


visitors will be able to park in 
the garage over the railroad 
tracks. From there, they will 
move down glass-enclosed ele- 
vators into an esplanade be- 
tween the garage and the old 


Union Station, listening to a 
taped description of how to 
use the Visitor's Center. Just 
beyond the Esplanade in the 
old Concourse area will be a 
360? movie of the sights of 
Washington. On either side of 
this raised circular screen will 
be two flat-screen theaters, 
constructed of steel framing 
and tinted glass panels through 
which persons passing by can 
see the film being shown. 
Also planned is a huge, floor- 
mounted relief map of the 
city with lights and sound to 
point out tourist sights and 
routes. Upstairs will be rest- 
rooms for tourists, a USO 
facility, and a student hostel. 

The only structural change 
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in the existing station will be 
removal of 64' at either end 
of the present concourse to 
make way for exit and en- 
trance ramps leading to the 
parking garage. These con- 
course extensions are not in 
keeping with the main part of 
the terminal (its elements have 
a Doric order, while the rest 
of the building is Ionic), and 
there is some speculation that 
the extensions may have been 


afterthoughts, put on to 
handle additional incoming 
tracks after Burnham com- 
pleted his design. According 
to architects Cooper & Auer- 
bach, experts in historic pres- 
ervation with whom they 
consulted agreed to the am- 
putations. 

Urban planning consultant 
was.Robert L. Playnick; trans- 
portation consultant, Alan M. 
Voorhees & Associates. 


GRAND CENTRAL BAUHAUS 
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1 Grand Central Station before addition of office buildings above it. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Marcel Breuer 
has the commission for an of- 
fice tower to rise above Grand 
Central Station. For those 
who love the grand spaces and 
the old (1913) fagade of 
Grand Central, it may be a 
boon that Breuer is to be the 
one to design the slightly less 
than 2 million sq ft of space 
above the station's waiting 
room. Breuer' client is an 
Englishman, Morris Saady, 
who expects to invest between 
$100 and $120 million in the 
building. He will pay the 
Penn Central Railroad a mini- 
mum annual lease of $3 mil- 
lion for air rights; under the 
city's present zoning laws, his 
building can, if he wishes, go 
as high as 45 stories. The 
space Saady will lease above 
the waiting room is an area of 
about 146,000 sq ft on the 
42nd Street front of the ter- 
minal. He will have an air 


space of some 80' between his 
building and the Pan Am 
building to the north. This 
distance is at least as much 
as that across most city 
streets. But the problem posed 
is not, of course, comparable 
to that of building on an or- 
dinary site. For one thing, 
Grand Central Terminal is a 
New York City landmark, 
and under the landmark law 
its facade cannot be changed. 
Breuer has stated his inten- 
tion of preserving the exterior, 
and as much of the interior 
as possible, although interior 
space is not protected by the 
law. He will have to bring 
trusses and elevator shafts 
down into the waiting room. 
But, with care, even this can 
be done without desecrating 
the existing space. A lesser 
architect-builder team might 
not even have taken the care 
to announce a concern for the 


interior, and would probably 
have tried to have the exterior 
restrictions changed. 

Breuer’s concern, and in- 
deed one of his reasons for 
taking the job, may go back 
to his years at the Bauhaus. 
It was part of the Bauhaus 
teaching that an architect or 
designer should take a dis- 
tasteful commission and do 
his best with it, lest someone 
else botch it. Walter Gropius 
said as much about his rea- 
sons for taking on the Pan Am 
building with Belluschi. 

And now two mammoth 
skyscrapers—one by the 
Bauhaus' founder and one by 
a former pupil — will stand 
facing one another in the mid- 
dle of Manhattan, defiantly 
guarding the air space above 
Grand Central. Breuer has the 
more difficult task. How will 
he produce a Charybdis to go 
with Gropius' Scylla? Will he 
be able to preserve the air 
and light that tenants in the 
57-story Pan Am building 
now have? How will he man- 
age to channel the commuters 
out of the terminal and into 
his building without massive 
pedestrian jams? 

In announcing his commis- 
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sion, Breuer was quick to 
point out that Grand Central 
Station was originally con- 
ceived as a cluster of build- 
ings, and indeed the original 


competition-winning scheme 
by Reed & Stem (1) showed a 
22-story hotel rising above the 
main concourse. Some main- 
tain that trusses to support 
such a tower are in place 
within the arch supporting 
columns that surround the 
concourse, but no one remem- 
bers now for sure. 

Reed & Stem were from St. 
Paul, and their design for 
Grand Central was selected 
over those of Stanford White, 
who had just designed Madi- 
son Square Garden, D.H. 
Burham, architect of the 1900 
Chicago World's Fair, and 
Samuel J. Huchel, Jr., who 
had done Philadelphia’s City 
Hall. 

Reed was the brother-in-law 
of William J. Wilgus, the civil 
engineer who conceived the 
idea of the new terminal in 
the first place. It was to re- 
place a station completed only 
five years previously. But it 
would bring trains in beneath 
ground to a fan-shaped ter- 
minal and it would straddle 


Park Avenue — one, as Wil- 
gus conceived it, of a complex 
of buildings above the tracks. 
Some thought that the Reed & 
Stem solution of carrying 
Park Avenue traffic around 
the terminal on elevated 
ramps was Wilgus' idea. Be 
that as it may, their's was the 
only solution that handled the 
traffic without slicing the ter- 
minal in two, and their's was 
the winning submission. 
White’s multitowered .de- 
sign with a main 40-story of- 
fice tower rising above the 
terminal (2) looks much like 
what the Grand Central area 
may become with the comple- 
tion of Breuer's commission. 
The White scheme has the 
advantage of being designed 
from scratch, each of its parts 
relating to and balancing the 


others. Breuer has the prob- 
lem of designing in a space 
that has become cluttered and 
crowded, like a giant case of 
milk cartons. 

A building too brutal in its 
facade will congeal the area, 
like an oversize scab. A build- 
ing too delicate will merely 
add to the clutter while be- 
coming lost"in it. 

Breuer's client wants to 
make the building a monu- 
ment. The Grand Central Sta- 
tion area contains enough 
monuments already to serve a 
dozen cities the size of Seattle. 
With care, the area above and 
around Grand Central can be 
made to work as well as Rock- 
efeller Center, even though 
it will never again have the 
gracious sense of space and 
light it once had (3). 


QUICK-CHANGE ARTISTRY 


Prelimi- 
nary designs by Charles Luck- 
man Associates for a $20- 
million stadium have received 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. 


the approval of the City 
Council and Citizens Commit- 
tee of Honolulu. After an ar- 
chitectural selection commit- 
tee had recommended six 
firms for consideration, the 
Citizens Committee chose the 
Luckman office, primarily be- 
cause of the simplicity of the 
Luckman proposal for con- 
verting stadium seating to suit 
either baseball or football 
games. 

The approved design in fact 
allows complete alteration of 
the stadium's shape by mak- 
ing it possible to move 27,000 
seats in 20 minutes. Only the 
ends of the basic oval will be 
fixed; remaining sections will 
be supported on a space 
frame, which, in turn, will 
rest on manually or hydrauli- 
cally operable jacks. An elec- 
tric motor will transfer the 
structure's weight from the 
jacks to railroad-type wheels 
when a section of seating is to 
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be moved. Structure, ramps, 
and seats will move outward as 
a unit from the oval arrange- 
ment for baseball to a con- 
figuration of broken arcs for 
football. The design calls for 
flexible conduit electrical con- 
nections and swivel connec- 
tions for water and sewage 
disposal. 

By late 1969, the first phase 
of stadium construction 
should have been completed, 
with a spectator capacity of 
36,000 seats. 


ENCORE FOR THE OPERA 


SANTA FE, N.M. Western affici- 
onados of the opera are cur- 
rently paying close attention 
to the construction of Santa 


Fe's second opera house. 
Santa Fe has had its own 
opera for 11 years — or did, 
until the building burned last 
July. Since then, architect 
John McHugh of McHugh & 
Kidder, who designed the first 
one, has been commissioned 
to provide a larger and more 
substantial building, and con- 
struction is well underway at 
the original site. 


To be built primarily of 
concrete and concrete ma- 
sonry, sheathed partly in tiled 
marble, the new structure will 
seat an audience of 1356 per- 
sons. Dressing rooms, storage 
space, and stage machinery 
will be larger and more com- 
plex than the provisions in the 
old building. Estimated cost of 
the project is $1,337,000. The 
client, the Opera Association 
of New Mexico, looks forward 
to completion of the project 
in time for the 1968 summer 
season in July. 


ARCHITECTS HAMPER 
PREFABRICATION 
SAYS UNION REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Architects 
must be considered a major 
bottleneck to the future 
growth of prefabrication in 
the construction industry, ac- 
cording to a lengthy report by 
the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, released in Washington 
early in March. 

The report was the result of 
a $66,000 study funded by 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Department, which, according 
to President C. J. Haggerty, 
wants to know what effect the 
"talk about  prefabrication, 
about technological advances, 
new and substitute materials" 
would have on the construc- 
tion industry, and particularly 
on the Building Trades De- 
partment's component unions 
and their future. 

Over-all conclusions were 
that prefabrication would not 
have a major impact by the 
year 1975, but that the field 
would grow as the idea of 
prefabricating as many build- 


ing components as possible 
(either on or off-site) takes 
hold. One result, said the re- 
port, would be “opportunities” 
for about half of the building 
trades unions — notably the 
Operating Engineers, electri- 
cal workers, and "threats" to 
the other half, including paint- 
ers and paperhangers. 

The survey was conducted, 
according to  Battelle, by 
means of a series of inter- 
views with all segments of the 
construction industry, includ- 
ing architects and engineers, 


building material manufac- 
turers and suppliers, and 
others. 


Of architects, the Battelle 
report had this to say: 

"Under the present con- 
struction process, the architect 
has to be considered as a re- 
straint to the future growth of 
prefabrication. By education, 
the architect is not oriented 
to systems engineering, but 
rather to designing in terms of 
aesthetics, art, and expressing 
his own personality. Any 
change in the area of new 
products or methods that re- 
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stricts his freedom to express, 
or decreases his selection of 
building components, is a 
potential ‘threat’ to his pro- 
fession. 

“To date, most of the ar- 
chitects have readily accepted 
well-designed preassembled 
components that lend them- 
selves to design flexibility. 
But they have not been so 
willing to accept various types 
of unit prefabrication, such 
as the ‘pre-engineered’ metal 
buildings and others. This is 
understandable since there is 
little architectural input re- 
quired on these types of 
buildings. 

“The biggest area of poten- 
tial conflict is represented by 
systems building. As pre- 
viously mentioned (in this re- 
port), in Europe the success- 
ful building systems employ a 
basic team approach to con- 
struction, usually with the sole 
responsibility for the project 
being delegated to the con- 
tractor. As a result, the Euro- 
pean architect is relegated to a 
much lesser role than he or- 
dinarily has in this country. 
For this reason, the architects 
will undoubtedly resist the 
system building concept in the 
United States, especially if it 
is patterned after successful 
European systems. 

“Another potential area of 
conflict arises from the con- 
struction industry’s procedure 
for rendering architectural 
fees. Since this is geared to the 
cost of construction, any time 
a substantial cost reduction is 
evoked as a result of new 
methods and/or techniques, 
the architect’s fee is reduced. 
It will be virtually impossible 
to optimize a design so long 
as this procedure prevails.” 

In answer to press questions 
after presentation of the report 
in the AFL-CIO’s impressive 
Washington headquarters, 
Rolland B. Guy, of Battelle, 
said that engineers are not 
mentioned in the report as 
“constraints” because they are 
generally more oriented to the 
systems concept. 

The lengthy report (236 
pages, plus appendices) is 
available at cost from Mr. 
Haggerty's office, 815 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. Haggerty said that his 
organization plans no immedi- 
ate action on the basis of the 
report; it wants to have its 
component unions study it in 
detail before deciding what to 
do. — E. E. HALMOS, JR. 


THE VIEW FROM THE TERRACE 


ACCOKEEK, MD. From the front 
porch at Mount Vernon, 
George Washington could look 
down across the Potomac 
River to the hills and forests 
beyond. Today, some 200 
years later, you can do the 
same thing, and chances are 
good that your children and 
grandchildren will be able to 
enjoy the same unspoiled 
views. 

On the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 22, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall an- 
nounced the establishment of 
Piscataway Park, 956 acres of 
rolling Virginia countryside 
on the banks of the Potomac 
opposite Mount Vernon. In 
addition, scenic easements 
over 1202 acres of adjacent 
private properties were ob- 
tained. These lands will be 
protected from the blight of 
commercial or industrial 
building. 

Acquisition of the land took 
20 years, hampered by soar- 
ing land prices as private 
owners jacked up prices for 
Government buyers. Over 
half the purchased acres were 
acquired by three founda- 
tions: The Accokeek Founda- 
tion, the Alice Ferguson 
Foundation, Inc. and the 
Moyaone Association, which 
turned the acreage over to the 
Federal Government. One 


hundred sixty-eight donors 
provided the scenic ease- 
ments. 


It is hard to imagine Mount 
Vernon surrounded by a wel- 
ter of gas stations, diners, 
used car lots, and souvenir 
stands. Now, fortunately, if 
you want that effect you will 
have to imagine it. 


OCTAGON FUND 
IS OVER THE HUMP 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Members 
of the AIA contributed more 
than $1 million last year for 
restoration of the Octagon 
House and construction of a 
new headquarters building. 
According to G. Harold W. 
Haag of Jenkintown, Pa., a 
member of the [Institute's 
board of directors, who 
headed the fund drive, pledges 
received amount to $1,001,- 
040.88. 

Planning work for the Oc- 
tagon restoration got under 
way late last year before com- 
pletion of the fund-raising 


campaign, and, by last month, 
J. Everette Fauber, Jr., who 
is architect for the restoration, 
was ready to report on his re- 
search. 

Also last month, Mitchell/ 
Giurgola Associates were 
again revising their plan for 
the new AIA headquarters, 
working with the AIA Build- 


ing Committee. 

Perhaps the most significant 
point about the successful 
fund raising was the relatively 
low level of campaign ex- 
penses, which amounted to 
only about $25,000, or slightly 
more than 2%, Fund-raising 
expenses are usually close to 
10%. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE KIDS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Although 
most everyone knows of 
man’s penchant for fouling 
his own nest, in some pockets 
of so-called civilization man 
seems determined to keep 
proving the point. My nest is 
dirtier than yours, he appears 
to be shouting. But even so, 
like persons who ignore the 
antics of a child showing off, 
some New York City dwellers 
are yet to be convinced that 
the city became any dirtier 


Photos: Forrest Wilson 


during the week-long Febru- 
ary garbage strike than it had 
been before. “After working 
for six months in the Bronx,” 
said one Manhattan resident 
recently, “the garbage strike 
was nothing.” 

P/A Associate Editor For- 
rest Wilson thought that the 
city at least looked different, if 
not dirtier, and he took these 
photos to show his children 
how not to behave when they 
grow up. 


e Ultimate... 


In 
Classroom 


Cabinets 


SYS.1LEMS 


Modular Components 


Interchangeable 
Interiors 


Choice of Bases 
Fixed or Movable 


Plastic Fronts 
Colors and Woodgrain 


Outstanding Hardware 
Rugged Construction 


An advanced concept in 
institutional casework 

based on repeatable modular 
components which provide an 
extremely wide choice of units with 
maximum flexibility. 


Systems 20 is designed to 

meet today's constantly changing 
educational needs. When a study 
program changes, cabinets 

can change to suit the 

new requirements. 
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Educators Manufacturing Company, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 98401 
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Residence by Wimberly, Whisenand, Allison & Tong. Jury comment: 
“Straightforward solution to the use of a difficult site.” 


Residence by George T. Johnson. Living-dining area at left, bedroom wing 
at right. Jury comment: “Simple, crisp detailing without resorting to 
clichés.” 


| 


Residence for builder-client by Charles J. Chamberland. Jury comment: 
‘The skillful handling of architectural details gives the basically simple 
house distinction.” 
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Royal Kaanapali Golf Course Club House by Wimberly, Whisenand, Alli- 


son & Tong and Vladimir Ossipoff & Associates. Jury comment: “Quiet, 
open grouping of buildings . . . tasteful and appropriate taking full advan- 


tage of the environment." 


IT'S HAPPENING IN HAWAII 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. The Ha- 
waii Chapter, AIA, awarded 
five honor awards to local ar- 
chitects at its annual banquet 
in mid-January. Members of 
the awards jury were archi- 
tects Thomas H. Creighton, 
chairman, J. Hugh Burgess, 


x 


Interior design of the Castle and Cooke Travel Agency Office by John 
Tatom, with John Hara, project designer. Jury comment: “High degree of 
orderliness and a strong discipline in use of materials 


visual interest... 
and carefully placed artifacts." 


and A. Bruce Etherington, 
who gave awards to two resi- | 
dences for private clients, a 
residence for a builder-client, | 
a golf course clubhouse, and 
the interior design of a travel 
agency office. Jury comments 
are noted in captions. 


Photo: John Tatom 


LOSING PROPOSITION 


SEATTLE, WASH. Proposition 1 
on the ballot for metropolitan 
Seattle voters February 15 
turned out to be a loser, 
despite a 50.7% majority 
vote in its favor. At issue was 
authorization of a $385 mil- 
lion bond issue to finance a 
metropolitan rapid transit sys- 
tem (see p. 49, FEBRUARY 
1968 P/A); necessary ma- 
jority for passage of bond 
issues in Seattle is 60%. 
Proponents of “Forward 
Thrust,” the citizens’ group 
that organized support for the 


transit plan, and a number of 
other projects for civic im- 
provement also listed on the 
February ballot, are not dis- 
couraged by the failure of 
what they consider the most 
important element of their 
program. James R. Ellis, pres- 
ident of the group, intends to | 
resubmit rapid transit to the | 
voters at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and expects that it 
will eventually receive the | 
necessary approval. His hopes 
seem well founded, for the 
plan has the backing of public 
officials and politicians, includ- 
ing Mayor Braman and Gov- 
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McKINNEY MODERNE 


is a better hinge for hospitals... 
AND WE CAN EASILY SHOW YOU WHY! 


If you are still specifying five knuckle hinges for hos- 
pital jobs, the obvious question is WHY? McKINNEY 
MODERNE is far more attractive in appearance. Its 
straight, slim lines make it the best looking hinge on 
the market today. It gives all the security you need 
and solves so many other problems too. Ever try to 
hang a heavy hospital door with a tight pin hinge or 
try to get one off for final fitting? With McKINNEY 


Available in all types, finishes and materials 

Full Mortise * Full Surface * Half Mortise * Half 
Surface * Swing Clear Hinges (all types available in 
extra heavy only) * Hospital-Tip Hinges (all types) 


MODERNE it's easy because the separable leaves facil- 
itate hanging or removal of the door. In actual tests, 
McKINNEY MODERNE extra heavy hinges showed less 
vertical wear than three competitive makes of 4-bear- 
ing hinges. 

Someday, somebody may develop a better hospital 
hinge than McKINNEY MODERNE. So far, nobody is 
even close! 


McKinney Sales Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania 18505 
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the beautiful world of 
reinforced concrete 


is looking Up 


Twenty years ago, reinforced concrete building construction literally hugged the ground. Not any more. It’s 
on the rise, reaching for the clouds. And the trend to taller, more beautiful buildings in reinforced concrete 
has just begun. Look at what has happened in just the past ten years. 
One of the major reasons for this spectacular breakthrough is the new Grade 60 reinforcing steel. It 
has 50% greater yield strength. Helps designers achieve slimmer columns. Greater usable floor space. 
Reduced overall construction costs. Gives construction a material as versatile as the men's minds 
that design, engineer, and build with it. Beauty, utility, economy are all a part of the package. 
If you have a building that's going up, ask your consulting engineer about the many benefits 
high-strength reinforcing steels offer in modern concrete building design. Do it soon. 
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ernor Evans. And there is a 
rather impressive precedent: 
this winter, as voters turned 
down the transit plan, they 
finally approved a $40 million 
multipurpose stadium that 
Forward Thrust had unsuc- 
cessfully pushed for passage 
in the fall of 1966. Ellis says 
that no part of the plan for 
rapid transit will be altered 
before voters are asked to take 
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a second look. 


ALL BUILDINGS ARE BROTHERS 


Photo: Toshio Taira 


TOKYO, JAPAN. As the Inter- 
national Style office building 
spreads throughout the world 
(see following article), only 
the street signs can give a 
traveler a clue as to whether 
he is on the Kurfiirstendamm, 
the Ginza, Michigan Boule- 
vard, or Sunset Strip. The 
latest, and not, incidentally, 
the tallest office building to 
rise in Tokyo is this 18-story 
steel-and-glass structure de- 
signed by I. Ebihara & As- 
sociates. 

To build 245' above ground 
in Tokyo, the contractor had 
to go 78' beneath it, because 
of the twin hazards of soft 
loam and possible earth- 
quakes. Just beneath the soil 
level is a layer of gravel. On 
this, a concrete mat founda- 
tion was laid that is claimed 
to support a total load of 
50,000 tons. 

Below grade, five basement 
floors house mechanical equip- 
ment, parking space, and 
shopping arcades. 

The building will be known 
as the DIC Building, after the 
major tenant, Dainippon Ink 
and Chemicals, Inc. 


be me 


NAIROBI, KENYA. Ten years 
ago, Nairobi was a quiet West 
African town, just recovering 
from what the local residents 
referred to as the “emergen- 


cy,” the Mau-Mau terror. 
Since then, Kenya has an- 
nounced its political indepen- 
dence and has gone through 
an almost inevitable cycle in 
which the European settlers 
are forced to move away and 
then urged to come back 
again. 

Today, Nairobi is in the 
midst of a mild building boom; 
buildings soar toward the sky, 
far above the red tile roofs of 
the traditional white stucco, 
two- or three-story buildings 
that once gave Nairobi its 
image as a white hunter’s 
haven. 

Two recent Nairobi office 
buildings were designed by 
U.S. firms. One, 13-stories, by 
McMillan Griffis Mileto 
(above), is owned by the 
Aga Khan and is now open 
for business; the other (right), 
16 stories, is still in the 
design stage by Gruzen & 
Partners, working as associ- 
ated architects with Dalgliesh 
Marshall & Associates of Nai- 
robi. Their client is the Inter- 
national Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Both buildings make con- 
cessions to the Kenya tradition 
of window space for every 
employee: the MGM building 
by using a long narrow shape, 
the Gruzen building by a 
cruciform plan. This latter 
plan may put some workers 
further from the windows than 
they would like, but the build- 
ing is to have central air con- 
ditioning and the architects 
want it to be efficient. It will 


be the first time central air 
conditioning has been used in 
a Nairobi building and the 
entire machinery will be im- 
ported, together with elevators 
and the structural steel, from 
Europe and the U.S. 
Nairobi is located only 100 
miles from the equator; but 
because of its mile-high eleva- 
tion, the weather year round 
is about 70°F. Still, the sun 
beating through glass win- 
dows can make building in- 
teriors uncomfortably hot, 
and for this reason both 
buildings have well recessed 
windows. Nairobi also has an 
abundance of skilled carpen- 
ters who can provide good 
formwork, and the quality of 
concrete work is relatively 
high. Consequently, both 
buildings are of concrete. 
Both have ground floor ar- 
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cades; moreover, the Gruzen 
building has a broad plaza and 
an open, three-story galleria, 
with shops, a restaurant, and 
a bank. The International Life 
Insurance building, with total 
floor space of 165,000 sq ft, 
will cost an estimated $4,200,- 
000, about two-thirds what 
such a building would cost in 
the U.S. 


TALL TEXAS MONUMENT 


DALLAS, TEX. Watch it grow. 
When completed, perhaps 
sometime in 1972, the sec- 
ond office structure in Dallas' 
Main Place complex will 
stand 45 stories tall above the 
Texas plains. It will rise on 4 
acres opposite a similarly 
clad granite building, One 
Main Place, which will open 
in June. Both buildings are 
the work of the New York 
office of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. 

As the architectural pro- 
fession moves rapidly away 
from the monumental style of 
architecture toward the crea- 
tion of environments, or at 
least toward the creation of 
buildings that harmonize with 
their environments, this type 
of design is typical of that 
done in some old-line offices, 
which are moving, if at all, at 
a snail's pace from designing 
single monumental buildings 
to designing groups of two 
monumental buildings. 

The latest Main Place struc- 
ture, designed by SOM in as- 
sociation with Harwood K. 
Smith & Partners, will have 
almost 2 million sq ft above 
ground and more than 1 mil- 
lion below. At 625', it will be 
— almost anticlimatically — 
the tallest building in Dallas, 
and will cost $86 million. 

Eventually, Main Place will 
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have four major buildings, all 
connected below ground. For 
the tenants (Atlantic Rich- 
field is the first major tenant 
in the newly announced build- 
ing), the complex, which will 
include a hotel and a major 
department store, will be a 
prestige location. But what 
will it be like for the people 
who work there, and for the 
city of Dallas? 


INTERPROFESSIONAL 
MEDIATION: A NEW 
APPROACH 


Hoping to forestall the type 
of interprofessional dispute 
that winds up in the courts and 
militates against true inter- 
professional collaboration, a 
seven-society organization has 
now formally approved a me- 
diation procedure and put the 
plan into full effect. 

The new "Procedure for 
Mediation of Interprofessional 
Controversies" is designed to 
end the type of battling that 
recently resulted in long court 
actions, before architects and 
engineers won the right to 
certification as "land plan- 
ners" — without special ex- 
aminations and qualifications 
— under a New Jersey state 
law. 

It was developed by a spe- 
cial task force of the Inter- 
professional Commission of 
Environmental Design 
(ICED), made up of AIA, 
Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, American 
Institute of Planners, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, and National 
Society of Professional En- 
gineers. 

In essence, the procedure 
— now formally ratified by all 
member societies — is sup- 
posed to work this way: 

(1) Local chapters or other 
local groups of any member 
organization examine the dis- 
pute, and, if it deems the mat- 
ter to be "of sufficient grav- 
ity," notifies its own national 
organization (not ICED), fur- 
nishing supporting data. 

(2) The national office gets 
in touch with national offices 
of other members who might 
have an interest in the con- 
troversy, signalled by its local 
chapter. These other groups 
get in touch with their own 


local -components in the area 


for information, which may 
then be used in determining 
jointly (among the national 
offices) whether the matter ac- 
tually warrants national medi- 
ation. 

(3) If this “fact-finding” 
leads to an agreement by the 
national offices concerned that 
mediation is desirable, they 
will each make efforts to get 
their local components to re- 
quest mediation services of- 
fered by ICED. 

(4) When mediation re- 
quests have been received 
from two or more societies, 
ICED alerts all component 
societies of the situation, lo- 
cality, and other circum- 
stances, and asks each society 
to name one panelist and one 
alternate to serve on an “Ad 
Hoc Mediation Task Force." 
(A society, if not directly in- 
volved, may decline to be 
represented on the mediation 
panel.) When all appointments 
are in, the Chairman of ICED 
appoints a chairman and sec- 
retary for the panel, each from 
"neutral" organizations, if 
practicable. 

(5) The mediation panel 
holds investigations, hearings, 
and so on, presenting reports 
of each meeting to ICED after 
each meeting. 

(6) The only panel "final 
report" that will be acceptable 
will center on one of two ele- 
ments: (a) a mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement, entered into 
by both or all parties; (b) 
abandonment of the mission, 
after all efforts to work out a 
solution have failed. ICED 
has no power to take any ac- 
tion of itself, or intervene in 
any way; but, after receiving 
the final report from the 
panel, it may elect to make 
recommendations for ratifica- 
tion by constituent bodies. 

All materials, correspon- 
dence, and the like are to be 
handled as confidential, at 
least until an agreement is 
reached, or the mission aban- 
doned. 

Commenting on the plan, a 
statement from ICED said, in 
part: 

"ICED earnestly desires to 
find a means to minimize 
interprofessional controversy, 
and whenever possible, to dis- 
suade court action. The objec- 
tives are . . . to work for har- 
mony among the members of 
the environmental design 
teams, which by their services 
to the public are much in the 
public eye." 


THE MIND EXPANDER 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. Chairs are 
very personal things, so per- 
sonal that some architects de- 
sign them to go with their 
buildings. Other architects, 
such as Ulrich Franzen, who 
lives in New York, don't like 
chairs, “which may be one of 
my problems," he told a New 
York Times reporter recently. 
The Times quoted Franzen in 
a brief article called “Man’s 
Four-Legged Friend: His 
Chair.” The Times’ problem is 
that chairs aren’t necessarily 
quadrupeds any more. Some, 
like bar stools, have only 
three; some, like Marcel 
Breuer’s tubular steel chair, 
two; and some, like Saarinen’s 
pedestal chair, only one. 
Two Austrian designers, 
Laurids Ortner and An-An 
Hareiter, have now designed 
a very personal chair that has 
no legs at all to speak of. They 
entered it in the German fur- 
niture competition, Interde- 
sign 2000, where it failed to 
win a prize but won lots of 
comment from the press. 
Looking a little like a throne 
that might be used by Ming, 


the mortal foe of Flash Gor- 
don, the chair is called the 
“Mind Expander.” 

Just looking at it does some- 
thing to the mind. But when 
you sit in it with a girl, and 
fasten the seat belt, that plas- 
tic bubble canopy comes down 
over you and a pulsing sound 
matches the rhythm of your 
heart. “You are happy about 
it," the designers explain. It 
might even persuade people 
like Ulrich Franzen to start 
sitting in chairs again. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 
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MIAMI, FLA. One of 12 proto- 
type centers for the study of 
child development and men- 
tal retardation in the U.S. is 
being constructed on the 
campus of the University of 
Miami. Funds for the project 
were provided by a U.S. Gov- 
ernment grant of $3,054,432 
and by private sources, whose 
contributions equal the 
amount of the grant. The cen- 


MA +. r Tx 
ter will train personnel for 
dealing with retarded chil- 
dren, conduct research, and 
treat patients. Schooling, 
training, and recreation will 
be an integral part of the cen- 
ter's program. All the diverse 
activities entailed by the cen- 
ter's aims are to be confined 
within the 4!5-acre site. 
Since a large out-patient 
clinic had to be readily acces- 
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THAT'S 
MOENIQUE: 


Moenique is Moen’s unique 
new idea for putting everything 
around the tub in one conve- 
nient place. It’s a Moen faucet, 
plus: single-handle shower 
control, soap dish, safety bar, 
shampoo shelf and shower-tub 
diverter. Moenique can work 
wonders for you, too. It im- 
proves the tub’s appearance. 
It makes showering safer by 
reducing the number of 
objects projecting from 

the wall. It will up- 

grade baths in apart- 

ments, hotels or 

motels. And — 


Moenique can reduce both 
installation and maintenance costs. 
Get the entire story. Write us 
today. Moen— inventors 

of the single-handle 

faucet. 


NEWS REPORT 


sible, and an administrative 
area required 13,000 sq ft on 
one level, while floors of ap- 
proximately 10,000 sq ft were 
necessary for flexible office, 
study, and laboratory space, 
architects stacked these func- 
tions in an eight-story build- 
ing of diminishing floor sizes. 
Large fins projecting beyond 
the lower two stories provide 
protection from the sun and 
privacy for patios that open 
off clinics. 

At the top of the tower, 
which has been designed to 
allow for future construction 
of four additional stories, 
"eggcrate" fins shade set- 
back windows of amber glass. 
Fins are also a characteristic 
of the two-stery school and 


in-patient living areas for 
mentally retarded children. 
Family dwelling units and 
wards are located on the 
upper floor of this structure, 
with enclosed loggias opening 
from each unit. Classrooms 
on the ground floor are de- 
signed as multiuse spaces, and 
open out into an enclosed 
play-yard. A third element of 
the complex is a broad plaza 
that adds to the visual rela- 
tionship between the two 
structures. Textured, natural- 
finish concrete is the major 
structural material and ex- 
terior finish. 

The project is a joint ven- 
ture of Pancoast/Ferendino/ 
Grafton and Watson, Deutsch- 
man & Kruse, architects. 


STILTED. BUT STYLISH 


CHICAGO, ILL. Architects 
of an executive office building 
for the Arvey Corporation 
have conquered an all-too- 
common site problem in a 
somewhat unusual manner. 
The building, which takes in 
16,350 sq ft of space, is situ- 
ated on a triangular lot on 
Kimball Avenue, adjacent to 
two expressways and a rail- 
road embankment. By placing 
the structure on stilts 11’ 
above ground, designers Frid- 
stein & Fitch gave it a com- 
manding view of the area. 
The solution is a welcome 
contrast to the results one 
might expect from such a site; 
picture the low-slung roadside 
industrial buildings that, seen 
from the highway embank- 
ment, seem to be sinking into 
a swamp. With its large win- 
dow areas and angular sky- 
light, the Arvey Corporation’s 


new building gives the im- 
pression of a light-box for 
viewing transparencies. The 
actual view from within may 
not be scenic, but will afford 
a constantly changing pano- 
rama of vehicular movement. 
The gray tinted glass of win- 
dow walls blends with the 
structure of board-formed, 
cast-in-place concrete. Ap- 
proaching the building, one 
encounters a broad landscaped 
plaza that offers a see-through 
vista between the stilts. A ser- 
vice entrance leads directly to 
the data processing depart- 
ment, and a parking lot ad- 
joins the building. Interior 
finish of natural teak wood 
complements the color scheme 
of black, white, gray, and 
teak-brown. 

The structure was recently 
completed and is ready for 
occupancy. 


CALENDAR 


The students of the University 
of Arkansas department of 
architecture will present a 
Megastructure Symposium 
April 19-20. For further in- 
formation, write to: Richard 
Dagenhart, Secretary, Mega- 
structure Group, Department 
of Architecture, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
... The School of Architecture, 
Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., will hold a Con- 
tinuing Education for Archi- 
tects Conference on Campus 
Planning, April 25-27. Studies 
of campus planning examples 
will be presented by Walter 
Netsch, Ben Weese, and 
Gyo Obata. Architects who 
wish to attend are invited to 
request details from Associate 
Professor Robert C. Oswald 
at the University ... A similar 
program to the one planned 
for Washington University’s 
conference is also scheduled 
for the Fourth North Ameri- 
can Conference of Campus 
Planning and College Building 
Design, to be held April 28- 
May 1 at the University of 
Illinois. Master plans of new 
university campuses in the 
U.S. Canada, and England 
will be discussed. For more 
information, write to: *Archi- 
tecture and the College," De- 
partment of Architecture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 61801... Technical meet- 
ings of the American Society 
for Testing and Materials are 
scheduled for May 1-3 
(Acoustical Materials), May 
12-17 (Mass Spectrometry), 
and May 20-24 (Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Materials 
Technology). All interested 
persons are invited to attend 
these meetings; for details, 
write to: ASTM, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
. .. Headquarters for the 20th 
Annual National Engineering 
Conference of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, 
May 2-3, will be the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Reservations can be made 
through AISC, 101 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017... 
The Annual Meeting of the 
Consulting Engineers Council 
of the U.S., May 7-9, will 
convene at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York City. Pro- 
gram information is obtain- 
able from: Raymond J. Rice, 
Meeting Chairman, 2 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
... The University of Wiscon- 


sin Extension will present a 
seminar on ‘Specialized 
Flooring Systems," May 21- 
22, on the university's Madi- 
son campus. Inquiries should 
be directed to Dwight D. Zeck, 
Institute Director, 725 Exten- 
sion Building, 432 Lake St., 
Madison, Wis. 53706 . . . The 
Spring Membership Meeting 
of the Aluminum Association 
is planned for May 22-25 at 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Write 
for information to: The Alu- 
minum Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 ... The Fourth Annual 
Theater, Television, and Film 
Lighting Symposium, spon- 
sored by the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, will be held 
May 26-28 at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, New York, N.Y. 
For information on the pro- 
gram of technical papers, 
panel discussions, and a light- 
ing progress show, write to: 

. M. Lemons, Sylvania 
Lighting Center, 100 Endicott 
St., Danvers, Mass. . . . The 
First International Congress 
on Lightweight Concrete will 
be held May 27-29 at the 
Royal Lancaster Hotel, Lon- 
don W2, England. The con- 
gress is under the auspices of 
the Concrete Society, Ltd. 
The society's address is: Ter- 
minal House, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, London SW1, England. 


BUSING THE PUBLIC 


HEMPSTEAD, N.Y. Minibuses, 
capable of carrying 22 per- 
sons, are prowling the streets 
of this Long Island communi- 
ty. Operating with the help of 
a grant from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the buses carry as 
many as 500 commuters a day 
from their homes to the local 
railroad station. The fare is a 
reasonable 256 a trip, and at 
least some of the residents in 
this area, which previously 
had no mass transit at all, are 
finding that the need for a 
second car is not as pressing 
as it once was. 

The four buses meet every 
commuter train, then swing in 
a loop through two areas of 
South Hempstead, leaving 
commuters at bus stops near 
their homes. During the rest 
of the day, the buses carry 
housewives, children, and 
older persons to schools and 
shopping centers for an off- 
peak fare of 40¢ The area 
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But not the 
accessibility. 


Used to be, accessibility and flexibility in a ceiling 
meant exposed grid work and lay-in panels. If you 
wanted the appearance of a tight, acoustical tile ceil- 
ing, you had to sacrifice flexibility. And to add acces- 
sibility you then had to put up with trapdoors and 
hatches. 

But now, there's a new and unique way to handle 
acoustical tile: the Armstrong Accessible Tile System. 
You use the same tiles you normally would with a 
‘“‘permanent-type”’ tile ceiling—only now, tiles can be 
removed, replaced, rearranged. (A special tool slips 


We hid the grid. 


— 
Or the 
flexibility. 
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That's the 
beauty of it. 


between the tiles to release them-—quickly, easily, 
neatly.) The result: complete accessibility. 

As for flexibility, you can shift tiles, grilles, and 
lights—in any modular arrangement. All the parts not 
needed can be re-used. 

With the Armstrong Accessible Tile System every- 
thing fits. Today, tomorrow. That's the beauty of it. 

Like a closer look at this very accommodating sys- 
tem? Want complete details? Write Armstrong, 4204 
Watson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. Or on Readers' 
Service Card circle No. 300. 


| (Armstrong 
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the buses serve has a popula- 
tion of about 29,000, and, 
on a recent winter Saturday, 
about 10% of these residents 
used the buses to get to the 
local shopping center to skate, 
see a movie, or even to shop. 

The HUD grant will help 
support the bus service 
through June 1969. Until 
then, it will obviously go a 
long way toward keeping 
automobiles off the streets — 
where they belong. 


WASHINGTON/ 
FINANCIAL NEWS 


By E. E. HALMOS, JR. 


Housing Bill — Although 
chances for full acceptance by 
Congress have to be con- 
sidered doubtful, in view of 
monetary problems, politics, 
and possible riots and demon- 
strations this coming summer, 
the President’s huge $6 billion 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968 is worth 
serious study by architects 
and others in the construction 
industry. 

The program (already be- 
fore Congress as S. 3029) 
picks up features of almost 
every other housing bill that 
has appeared on the Congres- 
sional roster during the past 
year: rent supplements, added 
funds for urban renewal and 
low-income housing, easier 
mortgage terms, aid to pri- 
vate builders, help for poor 
families in acquiring their 
own homes, more money for 
Model Cities programs. It at- 
tempts to enlist the aid of pri- 
vate capital and private talent, 
doesn't go so far as several 
bills that would permit the 
poor to earn "sweat equity" 
by working on their own 
homes. 

Two other messages — one 
calling for transfer of urban 
mass-transit activities from 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to the Transportation 
Department; the other for a 
raise in maximum guarantee 
on G.I. loans from $7,500 to 
$10,000 — complete a hous- 
ing "package" on which the 
Johnson Administration will 
stand in this election year. 

The program has obvious 
political and social overtones: 
It is already billed as a major 
answer to possible unrest in 
the cities this summer, and this 
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provides much of its interest, 
and indicates as well some of 
the problems it may encoun- 
ter. Congress wants to find an 
answer for urban riots, but if 
"rights" activists push other 
riots (or if a proposed mass 
march on Washington this 
month results in violence), its 
chances may be killed. Con- 
gress is very touchy about be- 
ing pressured into passing 
legislation. 

In addition, even though 
outlays in the initial stages 
won't look too bad on the 
budget totals, the final cost in- 
volved is enormous. More- 
over, the total suggested bill 
of $1,400,000,000 for urban 
renewal, $2,500,000,000 for 
Model Cities, the proposals to 
guarantee "new communities" 
for private builders up to $50 
million each, and $1,200,000,- 
000 for low-rent housing (over 
six years), is frightening to a 
Congress that must go home 
in a few months to face 
voters’ ire over high taxes. 

Nevertheless, at least some 
parts of the program seem to 
have some prospect — that is, 
if the Administration does not 
insist on an all-or-nothing ap- 
proach. One of these, for ex- 
ample, is a proposal that 
would allow low-income fam- 
ilies to buy homes from 
private builders, paying a 
"specified percentage of their 
income" on mortgages, with 
the Federal Government pay- 
ing the rest (including all but 
1% of the interest) as a form 
of subsidy. Another may be 
the proposal for tax deferrals 
to aid insurance companies in 
supplying capital; still an- 
other, a plan to authorize for- 
mation of privately funded 
partnerships that would put 
private capital (on a national 
scale) into building of low- 
and moderate-income hous- 
ing. 

These proposals, together 
with the guarantees to private 
builders of *new communi- 
ties," wouldn't cost too much 
in actual Federal cash, and 
could well provide a strong 
stimulus. 

Other proposals, which in- 
clude construction of 75,000 
units of public housing, 90,000 
rental units for moderate- 
income families, quadrupling 
of current appropriations for 
Model Cities, and a big jump 
in urban renewal funds, do 
not seem to have too much 
chance. Congress has been 
unhappy with the whole pub- 
lic housing idea for some 


years, both because of slow 
progress (some 35,000 units 
in a peak year) and the typi- 
cally unimaginative, dull de- 
sign concepts. The lawmakers 
also haven't been happy with 
the urban renewal programs 
for a number of reasons: They 
don't like overriding of local 
political entities, as, for in- 
stance, attempts by HUD's 
planners to force changes in 
local laws and codes; and 
theyre very wary of direct 
help to private builders of de- 
velopments (these activities 
have been involved in too 
many local scandals over zon- 
ing, building codes, and the 
like). 

One item of interest to ar- 
chitects seems likely to get 
short shrift: a proposal for a 
$20 million appropriation for 
"urban technology and re- 
search." Many construction 
industry groups have argued 
that there's enough research 
underway now, and that it is 
practical work, privately 
funded, that doesn't need the 
heavy hand of Government, 
except possibly to provide co- 
ordination. 

Over-all, the President's 
program is ambitious enough: 
It would call for construction 
of more than 2,600,000 hous- 
ing units and apartments each 
year for 10 years — almost 
double the rate of single- 
family housing construction 
over the past two years. 

And it offers some encour- 
agement to architects: a re- 
peated call for consultation 
with architects and other 
planners to produce a better 
environment. 


Construction Safety Stan- 
dards? — Continued hearings 
before House committees on 
the subject of "industrial 
safety" continued to disturb 
the construction industry, 
which sees them as an open- 
ing wedge to Federal safety 
standards. 

Ostensibly, the concern is 
with such things as working 
conditions in factories, safety 
and installation of gas and 
fuel pipelines, packaging that 
might prove dangerous in the 
home, and the like. 

But the probable extension 
to construction, which, unhap- 
pily, boasts the nation's second 
highest accident rate, is ob- 
vious. Federal officials, such 
as Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz are talking about penal- 
ties that include "freezing" 
contractors out of Govern- 


ment work, jail terms, and 
fines for "knowing and will- 


ful" violations of Federal 
standards. 
Breuer Takes Gov't. Dam 


Job — In an action believed 
to be without precedent, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has 
engaged an architectural firm 
to "provide architectural de- 
sign features" for the new 
Third Power Plant at Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

The firm of Marcel Breuer 
& Associates will provide ar- 
chitectural design concepts 
for the 200' forebay dam: an 
extension of the existing struc- 
ture; the new powerhouse; 
visitor facilities, and other 
features. First stage of the 
powerhouse will be a 20-story 
structure encompassing an 
area the size of four city 
blocks. 

The firm's selection was the 
first outgrowth of the appoint- 
ment, a year ago, of a Board 
of Artistic Consultants to ad- 
vise on the design and aes- 
thetics in planning and con- 
struction of major Bureau of 
Reclamation projects. Design 
recommendations will be pro- 
vided by the architect for all 
parts of the complex — dam, 
penstocks and anchor blocks, 
gate deck, elevator tower, and 
the like — "with particular 
attention to color, form sur- 
face, choice of materials and 
lighting." 


Financial — There was an en- 
couraging note for the housing 
field in January, according to 
the Census Bureau, when 
housing starts jumped off at an 
adjusted annual rate of 1,445,- 
000 units — up from Decem- 
ber's 1,243,000 rate, and sub- 
stantially above the 1,111,000 
rate of January 1967. 

W Over-all, the construction 
industry wound up 1967 with 
a total of $74,700,000,000 
worth of: work put in place — 
almost no gain over the 
$74,400,000,000 registered for 
1966. There’s a sobering note, 
too: The Commerce Depart- 
ment said that in terms of 
"constant" (1957-59) dollars, 
the 1967 figure comes down to 
about $59 billion. 

W Construction costs con- 
tinued to climb: Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Admin- 
istration said its construction 
cost index jumped a huge 
1.9% in January (over De- 
cember), the highest rise in 
the three-year history of the 
index. 
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Duraflake's wide variety of uses—inside, outside 
and throughout the house—gives the architect 
practically limitless design freedom. As a matter 
of fact, architectural ingenuity has uncovered many 
new end-uses for this better wood-formed board. 


Duraflake offers exceptional dimensional stability, 
uniform smoothness, thickness and strength. it is 
the material architects prefer for shelving, cabinetry, 
doors and counters as well as for numerous 
construction uses. Duraflake is TECO certified. 


If you are not already specifying Duraflake, we'll be 
glad to tell you more about it, and who can supply it. 


pDuraflake. 


the better board of 101 uses 


Send for the Duraflake 


"101 Uses" booklet DURAFLAKE COMPANY 
Division of Willamette Industries, Inc., P. O. Box428, Dept. K Albany, Oregon 97321 
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PRODUCTS 


CEILING VISIBILITY 
Because a manufacturer be- 
lieved that architects were 
confused by the vagaries of 
terminology in specifying il- 
luminated ceilings, the com- 
pany devised a methodical, 
step-by-step process catalogu- 
ing its extruded aluminum 
ceiling patterns that can be 
simply specified by type and 
category. Terminology, ac- 
cording to the firm, will aid 
architects by being more de- 
scriptive — e.g., “major pro- 
file" and "minor profile" cor- 
respond to main runner and 
cross tee. 

Panel widths and lengths 
are based on multiples of 4’ 
long fluorescent tubes and rest 
on visible or invisible grid 
supports. A “wall profile" in- 
tended for wall-to-wall instal- 
lations and a "perimeter pro- 
file" for areas where no ceiling 
contact with adjacent walls is 
desired supplement the major 
and minor profiles, which may 
also be used for soffit-to-sof- 
fit designs. The supports are 
produced in 11 profiles; 
lengths are 10^ and 8', except 
for the minor profiles, which 
are 2’, 3’, and 4’ long. When 
the supports are hung on 4” 
steel rods as recommended, 
the specifications call for a 
finished ceiling to be leveled 
at V6" in 12’. 

The patterns are adaptable 
to irregular designs, and the 
manufacturer claims 27 op- 
tions are available for all de- 


"Quadra" 


signs when the choices of area 
shapes, perimeter termina- 
tions, and variety of grid sup- 
ports are combined. The 
"shielding elements" or grid 
patterns have been initially 
catalogued at 10 designs (2 of 
which are shown), interlock 
without clips, and are easily 
lifted, then slid for access to 


“Quiet” 


the plenum. The firm claims 
a minimum visual cutoff of 
45° for any pattern. Finishes: 
gold, bronze, matte black, 
white; other colors may be 
specified. Similarly, custom- 
designs may be commissioned. 
Free working drawings and 
services are offered. Neo-Ray 
Products, Inc., 315 E. 22 St., 


New York, N.Y. 10010. 
Circle 100, Readers’ Service Card 


(AIR / TEMPERATURE ) 


What's in a radiator. Linear 
styling with fin-tube systems 
is available in either hydronic 
or electric radiators. Steel 
and copper-aluminum fins are 
used in the units; electric ele- 
ments use a three-step control 
option said to offer economy 
and little temperature varia- 
tion. Dampers, installed di- 
rectly on the elements, reduce 
capacity by 70% instead of 
the usual 30% attained by 
grill-mounted dampers, claims 
the manufacturer. Cabinet 
surface temperatures are pur- 
portedly 90 to 120 F in nor- 
mal operation. The Trane 
Co., 206 Cameron Ave., La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Circle 101, Readers’ Service Card 


( DOORS/WINDOWS ) 


Glare back. More than a 
tinted glass, "Glare-Check" 
uses a polarization process 
claimed to be permanent and 
unaffected by light or weather. 
The glass’s neutral gray tint 


reportedly transmits true col- 
ors, uses a safety glass type 
laminate, and comes in thick- 
nesses from 4” to V2", Light 
transmission: 25% to 45%; 
the glass can be matched to 
neutral tinted glass for parallel 
installations. Polacoat Inc., 
9750 Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, 


Ohio 45242. 
Circle 102, Readers’ Service Card 


Light opposition. “Magic 
Wand,” a hand-operated de- 
vice shaped like a gigantic 
swizzle stick, is attached to a 
rod working the tilting mech- 
anism for venetian blinds. 
The tilting feature, which may 
be used in a single unit or in- 
tegrated for controlling many 
units, will produce a uniform- 
ity of height and angles for 
the firm’s blinds if the latter 
option is chosen, Aluminum 
slats are 1" wide for "Rivi- 
era” models and are held in a 
slender but strong ladder using 
.45"-diam. cord instead of 


wide tape. Levolor Lorentzen, 
Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hobo- 


ken, N.J. 07030. 
Circle 103, Readers’ Service Card 


FINISHES 
PROTECTORS 


Tile coat. “Epoxy Tile Coat” 
is made to replace ceramic 
tile facing on masonry, plas- 
ter, and wallboard, according 
to the manufacturer. Cost is 
said to be two-thirds that of 


tile. Impact resistance is 72 
in.-lb, and the coating is stable 
from -10 F to 150 F. Coating 
thicknesses: 8 and 16 mil. 
Kurfees Paint Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Circle 104, Readers’ Service Card 


Pollution defense. A clear 
coating material, “Concrete 
Barrier,” is designed to com- 
bat the damaging effects of air 
pollution, the main cause of 
cracking, spalling, and dusting 
of concrete, brick, and mor- 
tar, says the manufacturer. 
The coating waterproofs ex- 
terior surfaces and is also a 
final curing and finishing ma- 
terial claimed to eliminate 
the need for sealants, harden- 
ers, and dust preventatives. If 
used on interior walls, the 
product is said to refract ul- 
traviolet and infrared waves, 
reducing the fading of 
painted surfaces, while re- 
maining invisible. Applica- 
tion: 250 sq ft per gallon. Na- 
tional Chemical Corp., 950 
Watertown St., West Newton, 
Mass. 02165. 

Circle 105, Readers’ Service Card 


Merged furnishings. "System" 
is a series of component office 
furnishings permitting notable 
flexibility in horizontal and 
vertical dimensions through 
the use of brackets, separate 
tops, panels, and matched 
modules. It is possible that a 
desk be integrally joined to 
other furnishings of this series. 
Other features: utilities wiring 
through pedestals, fastidious 
detailing, plastic edging, and 
matte finishes on oak veneer. 
Massey-Ferguson, 1901 Bell 


Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Circle 106, Readers’ Service Card 


Nylon vinyl resuscitation, 
For several years, plastic fab- 
rics have been quietly “breath- 
ing.” “Comfortweave” does 
the same, but the manufac- 


NEW! Your local Amweld distributor presents... 


The Handsome Transom 


For the past few years, your Amweld distributor 
has been fabricating locally (from standard, in- 
stock components) hundreds of special frames 
for stairwell enclosures, office spaces, interior 
arcades, lobbies and reception areas. Many in- 
clude sidelights, borrowed lights, smoke screens 
and transom openings ... or a combination of 
these. 


Now, your local Amweld distributor can also 
provide you with complete transom panel assem- 
blies because Amweld has just made floor-to- 
ceiling transom panels available to its distributor 
network. 


We call them the "handsome transoms'' because 
they're attractive, neat and economical. Each is 
cleaned, phosphatized and primed with zinc- 
chromate synthetic primer, ready for finish 
painting. 


Handsome, too, are the savings of time and 
money you will realize. No installation delays 
or damage due to shipping . . no extravagant 
shipping costs. Installation is simple and speedy. 


Want more information? Call your local Amweld 
distributor. He's listed in your Yellow Pages 
under ''Doors-Metal". Or write to Amweld 
direct. 


METAL DOORS AND FRAMES 
386 Plant Street, Niles, Ohio 44446 


A division of The American Welding & Manufacturing Co., Warren, Ohio 
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turer claims that this is the 
first knitted fabric of nylon 
and vinyl strands to do so. The 
fabric is soft and has openings 
over 44% of its surface, a 
percentage allowing air to cir- 
culate freely in upholstering 
furnishings. The fabric blushes 
in 14 colors. Ford Fabrics, Mt. 


Clemens, Mich. 
Circle 107, Readers’ Service Card 


(o LIGHTING D, 


Floodlights without a glare. 
Dangerously bright glare 
spots thrown by floodlights 
often "blind" people who de- 
pend on power-lighting for 
their safety. This predicament 
is especially true on the high- 
way or in arenas. Special- 
purpose velvet-black shields, 
reflectors and "cutoff tubes" 
can provide shielding, and 
help rivet attention on what 
is being lighted rather than 
on the source. Manufacturer 
uses these devices in his “Baf- 
fle-Floods” with  incandes- 
cent, quartz iodine, or mer- 
cury fixtures. Stonco Electric 
Products Co., 338 Monroe 
Ave., Kenilworth, N.J. 07033. 
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Kids and lavatories. "Lady 
Fair” lavatory is shaped like 
a miniature bathtub and may 
be used for baby bathing. 
Among its other uses: a sham- 
poo basin. A flexible hose- 
spray attachment and more 
conventional lavatory fixtures 
equip it for many uses. Kohler 


Co., Kohler, Wis. 
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Rotating disc locks. Because 
these cylinder locks have ro- 
tating discs instead of spring- 


loaded pins, manufacturer 
claims there is no risk of fail- 
ure from weakened recoil. 
There are 4,500,000 combi- 
nations possible, set by rotat- 
ing the discs. And, because a 


lock picking tool cannot 
reach the locking bar, the 
locks are said to be "pick 
resistant." The Finnish manu- 
facturer, Abby, now makes 
them available in the U.S. In- 
tertrade Industries, Ltd., 5000 
Buchan St., Montreal 9, Que- 


bec, Canada. 
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Emergency fountain. An eye 
wash fountain cleans eyes 
with two separate, steady 
streams of water, eliminating 
hand-to-eye motions that con- 
sume time. Planned for areas 
where chemicals and gases 
are used, the fountain has a 
large push lever, claimed to 
eliminate fumbling for con- 
trols; an automatic volume 
regulator assures a constant 
water flow. Stainless steel. 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
1554 Thomas Rd., Warren, 


Ohio 44181. 
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Planters for people. Designed 
by Elsie Crawford, this glass 
fiber planter with sculptural 
seats was honored with a 


prize award in the 23rd In- 
ternational Design Awards of 
the American Institute of In- 
terior Designers. The model 
shown is 8’ in diameter, 2'-8" 
in height, and comes in 20 
Fiber- 


colors. Architectural 

glass, 2020 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90034. 
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Velvet touch. With the appear- 
ance of suede and the feel of 
velvet, “Dauphin” is really a 
knitted, washable nylon tricot 
“laminated to an expanded 
vinyl.” Marks can be wiped 


REE 


FACT-FILLED BROCHURES ON TRUCK 


= 


New, 16 page Modern Methods of Dock Design gives 
recommended standards on dock lengths, widths, 
construction, slopes, lighting, aprons, access roads, 
etc. It's an authoritative source. 


OR RAIL DOCKS & DOCKBOARDS 


Difference sheets point out dockboard features nec- 
essary for fast, safe, efficient dock operation. Sheets 
show how each feature is applied to actual use, and 
gives the operating characteristics. 


It costs nothing to get the full story. Write today for your copies. If your need is immediate 
Call collect or wire: 


KELLEY 6740 North Teutonia Ayr e silyl 


” CO "ANY, INC. 


Area Code 414 - 352-1000 
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LITE-TRAC 


a universal 


lighting system 


PRESCOLITE 


A Division of 
U. S. INDUSTRIES INC. 
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off the durable surface. The 
54"-wide fabric may be used 
for wallcovering and uphol- 
stery, comes in stripes and 
colors. Gilford, Inc., 387 Park 
Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 
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Hardwood panels. Pre- 
finished with a patented pro- 
cess claimed to put the color 
into the wood, not just on 
it, hardwood panels are less 
likely to show scratch marks. 
A lacquer topcoat protects the 
panel from stains, crayons, 
and grease. The panels are 


matching companions to 
“Eagle-Mate” door panels, 
which are also pre-finished 
but thinner in over-all thick- 
ness and can be used over 
any kind of door. General 
Plywood Corp., Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Marble Flooring? No, but 
manufacturer claims ‘“Mira- 
Marble” reproduces the tex- 
ture of natural materials with 
its deeply embossed designs. 
A vinyl foam interlayer is 
added to make the flooring 
resilient and comfortable un- 
der-foot. Comes in 6'-wide 
rolls and a resin-saturated felt 
backing that cuts installation 
time. Available in seven col- 
ors. The Ruberoid Co., Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., 
1139 Lehigh Ave., Fullerton, 


Pa. 18052. 
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Seasons Conquest," an indoor- 
outdoor carpet. Nine colors 
mark the continuous filament 
Phillips 66 olefin; a foam- 
backed version for interior use 
only is also available. Because 
no natural fibers are used in 
its construction, the carpet is 
said not to rot or mildew and 
may be hosed with water for 
cleaning. General Felt Indus- 
tries, Inc., 2323 S. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60608. 
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Carpet for all seasons. The 
demands of durability in car- 
peting have prompted the de- 
velopment of a contract-grade 
needle-punched carpet, “Four 


Feeling groovy. "Shadow 
Groove," a redwood panel 
siding, is patterned with V- 
grooves burned into the ply- 


wood on 3.2" centers to pro- 
vide a shadowline that does 
not penetrate the surface ve- 
neer. Designed for both verti- 
cal and horizontal installa- 
tion, the panel siding may be 
applied directly to sheathing | 
without calking or battens. A | 
clear,  water-repellent pre- 


servative is applied at the fac- 
tory, and the textured surface 
may be painted or stained or 


weathered. Panels are avail- 
able in %” and 5$" thick- 
nesses; lengths: 8'-10' with 
48” face. Simpson Timber 
Company, 2000 Washington 
Building, Seattle, Washington 
98101. 
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ventilator? 


New Exitaire PERMA-VENT Roof Exhausters come 
in 14 striking colors that are permanently molded into the 
durable all-fiberglass hood. 


But let'$ not get 


so enthralled with PERMA-VENT's colorful good looks that 


The advantages 
of supplementary lighting by 


Being a Draftsman, I know! 


Is there perfect general overhead lighting? 
Usually there is too little light at the work- 
ing area...often it's over brightness, causing 
glare. With a Dazor Floating Lamp the re- 
flector can be moved closer for more light, 
away for less, tilted to prevent glare. Ask 
your local supplier or write Dazor Manu- 


we ignore its extraordinary performance. For example: 
Model FG4806, with 5 hp, produces 28,000 cfm (and it's 
only 3715" high). Companion gravity units also available. 


facturing Corp., 4455-99 Duncan Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri 63110. 


Performance CERTIFIED 
with AMCA SEAL 


§ Write today for literature: 
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Glaverbel Drawn Sheet Glass... 


Doesn't Make Waves! 


When the architects of New York's impressive United 
Parcel Building wanted a window glass that didn't show 
the typical "waves" of ordinary drawn sheet glass they 
naturally specified Glaverbel. They knew that Glaver- 
bel's meticulous craftsmanship and quality control pro- 
duce glass with greater surface regularity, and fewer 
defects. Shouldn't you look into the look of Glaverbel? 


Glaverbel 


GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001 


Drawn Sheet Glass * Tinted Glass * Cast Glass + Floated Plate Glass + Plate Glass 
Enamelled Glass * Diffuse Glass * Diffuse Non-Reflecting Glass 


Represented by: JOHN DE GORTER, INC., New York, N. Y./ RAYMOND DEREUME INTERNATIONAL INC., 
Punxsutawney, Penna. & Chicago, HL R. J. MAYER & CO., INC., New York, N. Y./ PACIFIC STATES GLASS 
INC., Los Angeles, Calif./ RHODES GLASS CORPORATION, Dallas, Texas/ VEERMAN INTERNATIONAL CO., 
New York, N. Y./ VEERMAN INTERNATIONAL CO. OF FLORÍDA, North Miami, Fla. 


See Sweet's Architectural File 4a/GL. 


UNITED PARCEL BUILDING 
New York, New York 

Architects: 
David and Earl Levy 
General Contractor: 
John W. Ryan, Inc. 


= 
E GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. | 
| Empire State Building | 
| 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 | 
| Please send me: | 
| C More information on GLAVERBEL Drawn Sheet Glass | 
| C The new GLAVERBEL Catalog | 
l | 
| l 
| l 
l l 
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Premised 
on the belief that acoustics 
and pipe organ placement are 
often afterthoughts in church 


Church acoustics. 


design, this booklet details 
how an organ can best be in- 
tegrated into the plan of a 
church. Some recommenda- 
tions: reverberation time of 
3 seconds (with all seats 
filled); close grouping of 
pipes, choir, and console; no 
carpeting in choir and organ 
areas (reversing à fad). AI- 
so included are suggestions 
on remodeling. Although 
only churches are discussed, 
the data are applicable to oth- 
er types of structures. 10 
pages. Associated Pipe Organ 


Builders of America, 1133 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
60610. 
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; Multi-Vent Air Diffusion 


Air modulation. "Multi- Vent" 
air diffusers use a low-veloc- 
ity method claimed to reduce 
draft and friction noise. A 
significant savings in fan and 
duct size requirements is 
claimed because these diffus- 
ers operate at a higher tem- 


perature differential, reduc- 
ing the air volume normally 
required. High-capacity mod- 
ular units are also available, 
as are slot-type diffusers, 
sound traps, air valves, and 
unitary panels, which meet 
Federal Standard 209 for ul- 
tra-clean rooms. Application 
table, details. 8 pages. The 
Pyle-National Co., 1334 N. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago, lll. 
60651. 
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RETRACTABLE 
CEILING 
COLUMNS 


Life PEREAS Medical gas 
and piping equipment is de- 
scribed in manufacturer’s file. 
Included is the suspended 
ceiling column shown, which 
has several gas service outlets, 
receptacles for monitoring 
equipment, and a 115-v elec- 
trical outlet. The unit tele- 
scopes into the ceiling, result- 
ing, according to the 
manufacturer, in less opera- 
ting room clutter and more 
safety by keeping gas hoses 
and electrical cables off the 
floor. 49 pages. Ohio Chem- 
ical & Surgical Equipment 
Division, Air Reduction Co., 
Inc., 1400 E. Washington 
Ave., Madison, Wis. 53701. 
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Chandelier of water. “Rain 
jet” fountains may be installed 
in pools of your own design, 
or they may be purchased as 
completely self-contained 
units with a glass-fiber bowl. 
A bowl screen, also of glass 
fiber, keeps scum and other 
matter out of the bowl while 
reducing the noise of drop- 
lets. Bowl diameters: 36" to 
94". Recirculating water may 
be tinged with color from 
lights housed in a system in- 


cluded with every fountain. 
Optimum heights of sprays 
vary from 36" to 90", and 
several tiers of water come 
from a single, rotating head. 
Tables, illustrations. 17 pages. 
Brochure. Rain Jet Corp., 301 
S. Flower St., Burbank, Calif. 
91503. 
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Welding aluminum. More 
than 10 methods of welding 
aluminum are comprehen- 
sively described. Also in- 
cluded are the more recent 
developments in ultrasonic, 
electron-beam, and atomic 
hydrogen welding. The vari- 
ety of welding methods (some 
of which are patented) co- 
incides with the variety of 
examples, from Mies van der 
Rohe's Barcelona Chair to 
hefty structural members. 
Book contains chapters on the 
performance of welds, inspec- 
tion, safety practices and 50 
tables of characteristics and 
properties of alloys; cross ref- 
erence is simple, assisting de- 
signers in promptly selecting 
methods. 243 pages. Letter- 
head request. Aluminum 
Company of America, 612 
Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15219. 


Award Winner. One of the 
Pasadena Art Museum's 1968 
Excellence of Design Award 


winners, this *Bermuda-lite 
Cap" is a ventilator skylight; 
moreover, the manufacturer 
says it's the first multipurpose 
ventilator skylight design that 
does not sacrifice the perfor- 
mance of either function, and 
the light distribution is sup- 
posedly evenly dispersed. The 
shell is of fiberglass and has a 
high strength-to-weight ratio. 
Other products include a sky- 
light module permitting de- 
sign flexibility in 2' incre- 
ments to any length. The ven- 
tilator skylight comes in curb- 
mount or self-flashing models. 
Performance data and details. 
4 pages. Williams Bermuda 
Corporation, 914 Westminster 
Ave. Alhambra, California 
91803. 
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MOVABLE OFFICE PARTITIONS 


Power of partitioned think- 
ing. Forget the tools, advises 


the manufacturer, and lock 
the modular partition compo- 
nents into place. The units 
come in nine different panel 
widths and four panel heights, 
making it possible to assign 
panel height by corporate sta- 
tus, if desired. A walnut-vinyl 
laminate bonded to hard- 
board is available; 10 varie- 
ties of colors in steel panel 
partitions are also marketed 
and may be mixed with the 
vinyl-walnut models. Large 
raceways are claimed to cut 
wiring costs; glazing requires 
snap-in vinyl glazing strips, 
eliminating tools. Options in- 
clude a panel extension to the 
ceiling. 8 pages. Weber Show- 
case & Fixture Division, Wal- 
ter Kidde & Co., Inc., 1340 
N.W. Monroe Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 49502. 
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Tic-tac-tile. Floor-tile selec- 
tion is easier with the current 
comparison charts. Patterns, 
dimensions, colors are all 
listed for vinyl asbestos and 
asphalt tile manufactured by 
Amtico, Armstrong, Azrock, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Flintkote, 
Johns-Manville, Kentile, and 
Ruberoid. 6 pages. Asphalt 
and Vinyl Tile Institute, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 
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Geometry primer. Hexahed- 
rons may be used for seating, 
tables, and pedestals, claims 
manufacturer. As with nearly 
all primary form furniture, 
finishes and detailing are cru- 
cial, and in this instance the 
forms are available in several 
choices: high luster lacquer 
(16 colors), hand rubbed 
wood (6 woods), “Micarta” 
top, (black or white), and 
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Designing a motel, hotel or apartment complex? 
Give your client a built-in rental advantage. 


Witness: Eljer's slip-resistant 
Perma-Mat textured tub. 


With rental competition as keen as it is, your client 
appreciates any fringe benefit you can design into 
his building. 

A good place to start is the bathroom. Renters 
appreciate the added measure of security reflected 
by Eljer's Perma-Mat textured tub with its slip- and 
slide-resistant surface. 

You can specify it in any Eljer tub, in white or pas- 
tels. Perma-Mat comes in the elliptical pattern 
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(shown), in cast iron and in a rectangular-shaped 
area in formed steel tubs. 

For further information call your Eljer representa- 
tive or write Eljer, Dept. PA8, P.O. Box 836, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 


CRAFTED 
SINCE 1904 


FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Eljer Plumbingware Division / Wallace-Murray Corporation 
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SYMONS DEEP RIB 
TRAPEZOIDAL FORM LINER 


Now, deep and architecturally dra- 
matic ribs can be easily cast into any 
concrete surface with this new Deep 
Rib Trapezoidal Liner. As the sun re- 
volves throughout the day, distinctive 
shadows appear within the ribs, giv- 
ing the concrete surface strong, clean 
lines. 

The surface imparted to the con- 
crete by the liner may be of a slightly 
textured finish, shown above, which 
is standard, or a smooth finish avail- 
able on request. A rough finish, as il- 
lustrated below, may also be obtained 
by bush hammering or hammer blows. 

Ribs are 114" deep by 2" on center. 
The liner is made of special " plastic 
material which is highly durable and 
reusable. Either nails or a neoprene 
adhesive may be used to attach the 
liner to the form facing. 

Complete information about Deep 
Rib Trapezoidal Form Liner available 
on request. 


“A CONCRETE FORMING EQUIPMENT 
S SYMONS MFG. COMPANY 


(D 158 cast TOUHY AVE., DES PLAINES, ILL. 60018 
MORE SAVINGS WITH SYMONS 
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gold or silver leaf. If a Mi- 
carta top is selected, the sides 
may be of selected wood or 
lacquer; all wood used runs 
vertically, including those 
hexahedrons without plastic 
tops. The bottoms of all mod- 
els are recessed 2" for easier 
handling, and if casters are 
desired, they are concealed 
within the recessed base, rais- 
ing a unit 1⁄2” off the floor but 
capable of supporting 500 Ibs. 
Tall pedestal units may be or- 
dered with weighted bottoms 
to prevent toppling. Intrex 
Div., Habitat, 341 E. 62 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
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Educational seating, ‘“Her- 
man Miller Is a Ph.D." her- 
alds “PD/3,” a seating-table 
design using laminated con- 
tinuous tabletops with Charles 
Eames's PD-3 seat, which is 
used in pairs, one seat on each 
side of a shared central stem. 
The seats swivel 140? on an 
arm that moves 70°, thus per- 
mitting access to both seat 
and aisle; also available are 
optional padded models. An- 
ticipating the use of electronic 
devices, the firm notes that a 
conduit may be passed up the 
seats' stems; front-row seats 
may be equipped with an op- 
tional tilt mechanism to elim- 
inate neck-craning. When not 


in use, the seats autematically 
return to within 3" of the vinyl- 
edged tabletop. Herman Mil- 


ler Inc., Zeeland, Mich. 49464. 
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Fling into filing. This walnut 
filing cabinet and its compan- 
ion models may promote file- 
in binges. Also available are 
metal cabinets with or with- 
out oiled or lacquered natural 
wood edging. File folders are 
suspended lengthwise or 
widthwise in four cabinets 
sized according to specific of- 
fice material requirements 
with optional units that may 
be stacked onto the cabinets 
or onto shelves. The cabinets 
are sold in 2-tone combina- 
tions or in 12 standard, single 
colors, and if these are not 
agreeable, other colors may 
be specified for special or- 
ders. 8 pages. Oxford Filing 
Supply Co., Inc., Clinton Rd., 


Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 
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Torch power. Designers may 
choose between the Early 
American, Mediterranean, 
and Contemporary torches; 
they are available in single 
light and chandelier forma- 
tions. Mounting systems are 
equally flexible with options 
on hanging, post mounting, 
wall mounting, and free- 
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Introducing a great idea. 


Dayco’s all-metal 


Dayco Aircon-Duct is a new type of flexible metal ducting 
for commercial heating and air conditioning systems that 
we can unblushingly call a great idea. 


It’s a great idea because it combines the strength of 
rigid sheet metal ducting with the flexibility of fabric type 
connectors while eliminating the disadvantages of both. 


Aircon-Duct is formed from a high tensil steel foil sheet 
and corrugated for added strength and durability. It’s 
designed to make complicated bends and still retain 
maximum air flow. 

Because of its all-metal construction, Aircon-Duct resists 
crumbling and tearing; it won’t burn, smoke or contribute 
fuel to a fire. (A special zinc coating protects it from 

rust, corrosion, and mildew.) 


Aircon-Duct is easy to handle and install, saves 
installation time and costs. (It can even be cut with 

a pen knife.) And, because of its shape retaining and 
lightweight benefits, it is self-supporting— won't sag or 
droop after installation. 
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Aircon-Duct. 


But, best of all, Aircon-Duct won't cost you very much 
money. (As a matter of fact, it is competitively priced 
with the least expensive flexible ducting on the market, 
while providing better performance than the most 
expensive ducting now available. 


These are some of the reasons we think Dayco Aircon- 
Duct is a great idea. You can see for yourself at the ARI 
Show in Atlantic City—visit Dayco’s Aircon-Duct Display 
at Booth 756. For more information write Dayco 
Corporation, Dayflex Plastics Division, 333 West First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 


DAYCO 


CORPORATION 


© Copyright 1968 by Dayco Corporation 


DAYFLEX PLASTICS pivision 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Design data and 
selection tahle 
for Mirropane 


(THE "SEE-THRU" MIRROR) 


Mirropane, the transparent mirror, is being widely used in 
such places as schools, clinics and institutions (for unde- 
tected observation of behavior) and stores (for observation 
of light-fingered shoppers). 

But to use it most effectively you should be aware of recom- 
mended installation techniques, light intensity ratios between 
one side and the other, effect of surrounding wall colors and 
location of light sources. 

To learn about all the benefits from Mirropane installa- 
tions, ask your Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Distributor for 
full information, or mail the coupon. 


LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION 
8248 Libbey-Owens-Ford Building 

811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624 
Gentlemien : 


Please send me complete details on how to 
use Mirropane most effectively. 


Firm 


Your Name 


Address 
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standing. The fuel, allegedly 
smokeless and odorless, 
comes in cans designed to be 
lit after they are dropped into 
the torch. 4 pages. J.C. Chris- 
ten Mfg. Co., 59 Branch St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 63147. 
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Fluorescent lighting is re- 
cessed. Seven lihes of re- 
cessed fluorescent lighting 
from “Regressed Prismalux 
Ill’ (shown) to "Round 
Dome” are described. Book- 
let includes photographs, 
specification features, sketches 
of interior mechanical ar- 
rangement, ordering infor- 
mation, and lighting data for 
each size luminaire available. 
31 pages. Lightolier, 346 
Claremont Ave., Jersey City, 


NJ. 07305. 
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A SANITATION » 
PLUMBING 
Whisper-quiet water soften- 
ers. Two models of water 
softeners, (one with a high 
capacity making it suitable 
for institutional use) have an 
electronic mechanism to start 
softening process only when 
water requires it, thereby 
saving water-softening com- 
pound. Pamphlets on “Hi- 
Flo-7" and “Hi-Flo-5” list 
benefits, performance and 
operations data, and space re- 
quirements. 8 pages. Culligan 


Inc., Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 
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PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


NAWS RAPORT 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Chapman-Reinhold, Inc. 
430 Park “Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Editor Jan C. Rowan 
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who said it 
couldn't be done? 


Our engineers aren't interior 
decorators,but we have to admit 
they have combined modern 
design with functional conveni- 
enceinthe NEW 15A. *TRIPLEX 
outlets. 


With grounding slots at the side 
rather than the bottom, the 
*TRIPLEX is designed to take 
two or three right-angle molded 
caps. 


Heavy molded body features 
a "dead back” for added safety. 
Double-grip, copper alloy con- 
tacts are individually recessed 
for noflash-over. Terminals take 
up to No. 10 wire. 


To complement any decor, rec- 
tangular opening wall plates in 
smooth and regular Uniline, 
“302” stainless steel and 
Chrome-X are available. 


*U S Pat. 2 873,433. Other Patents Applied for 


ANOTHER P&S FIRST 15 Amperes, 125 Volts 


d 


€ 
6 
d 
« 


5233-l and 
93061 Plate 


5233-1 and 5233-1 
62061 Plate 


For more information, write Dept. PA 468 


Pass & Seymour Inc , Syracuse, New York 13209 
Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles e San Francisco 
In Canada 

Renfrew Electric Co. Ltd.. Toronto. Ontario 
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Architects 
replace 


wall-to-wall 
headaches 


with Harris BondWood" 


Your customers expect flooring to be perma- 
nent—not temporary. 

When they build apartments, offices, schools, 
plants and churches with temporary flooring 
that gives them wall-to-wall headaches in just 
a few short years you know who will get the 
blame. You. And this can hurt. It can hurt your 
reputation and your future sales. 

_Architects across the country are avoiding 
this problem. They're rolling out the carpet and 
installing Harris BondWood. It's permanent. 
More permanent than the best foundation. 
Made of thick solid hardwood that never has 
to be replaced—BondWood 
is available in a variety of 
distinctive designs for 
adhesive installation over 
wood or concrete. 

If "temporary" flooring is 
already giving you a head- 
ache, we can cure it. Just 
send the coupon below. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


L] Please send two aspirin for temporary 
relief of my wall-to-wall headaches. 
L] Send free literature about Bond- 
* Wood's permanent cure. 
Harris Manufacturing Company 
Dept. PA-48 * Johnson City, Tennessee 37601 


Name 
Company 
Title. 
Address. 
City. State Zip 


HARRIS HARDWOOD FLOORING 
PARQUET * COLONIAL PLANK * STRIP * STAIRWORK 
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Want to be 
an expert on 
institutional faucets? 


Ask for this VEW Catalog... 


aom Rausch CRE 


FOR HOSPITAL, INSTITUTIONAL. EU 
ANO INDUSTRIAL APPLICA’ 


dus sanat, OA qoem: ^os Y SIUE VERNA RN, 


This new Chicago Faucet Catalog is the most 
comprehensive of its kind. It covers just about 
everything in the way of fittings to meet the 
special requirements of hospital, institutional, 
educational and industrial applications. 


In its 44 pages you will find the most complete 
array of faucets and special fittings ever 
presented . . . supplemented by readily 
interchangeable parts for converting them into 
the specials needed for these installations. 


Be an expert. Use this catalog to find the one 
best answer in a fitting that bears the most 
respected name in faucets. Coupon 

brings your copy. 


Distributed through the Plumbing Trade exclusively. 


THE CHICAGO FAUCET COMPANY 


2100 S. Nuclear Drive, Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
(a Suburb of Chicago) 


I Please send the new Special Fittings Catalog No. 67HC | 
| Company. 
| Address | 
| City, State, Zip. — — | 
E | 
| Mail to: The Chicago Faucet Company l 
| 2100 S. Nuclear Drive, Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 i 
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The second ime you draw m 


(or any other repetitive element) 


you're wasting creative time! 


Use stanpat repetitive symbols for any dia- | 
gram, spec, detail, title block . . . or any 

other detail you draw. It's like adding 

another draftsman to your staff. STANPAT 

will preprint your own symbol. You'll always 

have it ready for application to your draw- 

ings and tracings on any medium. It will be 

accurate, permanent, reproducible, and... 

most important you will gain creative time! j 


on top-quality tri-acetate sheets. You sim- 
ply apply the srANPAT to your tracings when- | 
ever you need to, as often as you need to. 
Adherence is instant. Reproductions are 
crisp and clean, even when microfilming. | 
Send for literature and samples today. || IM l I I 
faithfully serving the engineer and | Ii 
architect for a quarter of a century I 
| 


| 
| IM 
STANPAT PRODUCTS INC. ill! I 
Covert and Main Street, Dept. Q4 M 
Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 
69 Telephone: 516 883-8400 | WY 
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STANPAT reproduces the drawing you need | 
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“CLIMBER? 
POWERED WINDOW 
WASHING SYSTEMS 


ALBINA 


® 


© |llustrated 
ROOF DECK 
PARAPET WALL 
GUARD RAIL , 
TRACK SYSTEMS 
and 
FOUR WHEEL ROLL 
AROUND CARRIAGE f 
FOR CONCRETE SLA 


Write for 12-page 
illustrated brochure. 
ARA W—54—CC 
AIA-35-J7 
Specifications 
included 


ALBINA ENGINE & MACHINE WKS. 


2100 N. Albina Avenue * Portland, Oregon 97227 
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NEXT 
MONTH 
IN P/A 


The controversy over the house as a “real” de- 
sign problem still rages, and architects still 
design houses. In a sense, the dwelling can be 
seen as a microcosm of the design process, 

since the approach to the rationale of its design 
can encompass many factors, some of which 

are not ordinarily associated with homebuilding: 
recreation, sociological problems, client need 
and influence, advanced — or *‘retrogressive’’ — 
structural techniques, “irrationality” or ordered 
approach, professional or amateur authorship. 


In May PJA, a complete issue devoted to 
*‘Dwellings: The Rationale of Their Design,” 
will focus on the mystique of dwelling design 
through the medium of wide-ranging examples: 
from a formal solution in Philadelphia to the 
barriadas of Lima, Peru, where the poor rejected 
slums and public housing and set up their own 
sub-cities to live in; from a series of imaginative 
beach houses by young New York designer 
Horace Gifford to a serene residence in the 
Plaka, oldest section of Athens; and from low- 
rent housing in New Haven, Conn., by Carlin, 
Pozzi & Associates designed fo alleviate racial 
imbalance, to a lively old age group in Ames, 
Iowa, by Brooks-Borg Architects & Engineers. 
In between will be a swinging apartment house 
in Berkeley, an architect’s home featuring a 
wooden shell of nailed scantlings, a ski lodge 
on Sugarloaf Mountain, some sympathetic 
condominiums in Marblehead, Mass., a hilltop 
aerie in Oakland, Calif., and two “eccentric” 
houses built by enthusiastic do-it-yourselfers in 
Woodstock and Scarsdale, N.Y. 


This intensive mix of many types of dwellings 
—and as many reasons and programs for build- 
ing them — is going to make May P/A the most 
sparkling treatment of dwelling design of 1968. 

It will be sumptuously illustrated with four- 
color, black and white, drawings, plans, sections, 
and details. Reserve for yourself this colorful 
collector's issue and 11 more equally stimulating 
P|A’s by filling in and sending in the subscrip- 
tion card at the rear of this issue. 


Cole’s beauty... 


Sure you’ve seen a lot of beautiful faucets in 
your day. Like Cole. But have you ever 
wondered whether or not all that beauty is 
only skin deep? With Cole, the real beauty of 
our faucets is on the inside. (Though, in a 
beauty contest, we’d more than hold 
our own.) You see, Cole faucets are 
designed never to leak or wear out. 
Ever. 


Sceptre 
by Cole 


is more 
than skin deep. 


They have no washers. No gaskets. No springs. Or any of the 
many other parts that fail or need adjustment in ordinary faucets. 
Instead, the exclusive Cole valve mechanism has just one moving 
part. And only three parts in all. Another beauty of Cole faucets 
is that they’re competitively priced. Leading architects are 
specifying them everywhere. In luxury high-rises. Office 
buildings. Motels. And institutions. Better write for our catalog 
today. Cole. The single-control faucet that’s designed to last 

a lifetime, beautifully. For kitchens and bathrooms. 


VAJ " 
V COLE VALVE CORPORATION 3: rounran BOULEVARD. 7 


MENOMONEE FALLS, WIS. 53051 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 332 
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Sanymetals are for people...playful people 


Sanymetals are strong... very strong... designed to withstand use 
and abuse. Bridgecore construction provides greatest strength-to- 
weight ratio; welded corners for maximum diagonal rigidity; hinges, 
brackets, latches and hardware are super-strong; finishes are the 
toughest available anywhere. 

In school, terminal, commercial, industrial and institutional build- 
ings — Sanymetals stand-up much, much longer to the “willful” and 
to the "playful" people. 

Your Sanymetal rep can make a strong case for Sanymetals . . . or 
write direct. 


e 


The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc. 
1701 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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But Soundtropane Makes It Whisper Quiet! 


Soundtropane, laminated acoustical control glass, is less than half as effective in isolating noise. 
made for both exterior and interior applications where 


noise would ordinarily preclude glass entirely. . Thermal insulating glass (1") is only about 1/50 as 


effective as Soundtropane 39 in the 250 cps (cycles 


See how Soundtropane measures up to other acoustical per second) range... about 1/10 as effective in the 
control materials: 2000 cps range in isolating acoustical energy . . . 
. Soundtropane 39 (14" thick) is equivalent in sound far less than 14” as effective in isolating noise. 


isolation to a 6" concrete block. Control sound effectively without sacrificing the desir- 
. Soundtropane 35 (9/32" thick) is equivalent to able properties of glass—use Soundtropane and dis- 
normal 4" block walls or normal drywall and studs. cover what a quiet world it can be! 


. Ordinary plate glass is about 1/10 as effective as For further details see Sweet's File catalog 4a-De, or 
Soundtropane 39 in isolating acoustical energy; write to us on your letterhead. 


SOUNDTROPANE 
by DEARBORN Knows Glass— 
dg DEARBORN GLASS COMPANY do You Know DEARBORN 


6600 South Harlem Avenue . Argo, Illinois 60501 


Brasilia, Portelo'" Suntar 


f you MERE 
lay a hand . 
on our Brasilici 


paneling... 


you Il be asking for it! 


As a man who deals in environment — and the texture 
and feel of everything that goes into it — 
Rub a hand over G-P Brasilia paneling. 

Feel the grain. Just about any real wood paneling /ooks 
good. (Brasilia's four colors look great.) This kind fee/s good. 

Makes a man's office ''feel right" to him. Makes a 
reception room more ''receptive."' 

And here's a surprise: the cost of rich-textured Brasilia 
is so low you can use it even where you thought any 
paneling was out of reach. Brasilia is real hardwood 
at a price your client can appreciate. 


So go with the grain. Specify MORE b 
"hardwood paneling with textured grain surface," 
Georgia-Pacific's Brasilia. 422. GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


THE GROWTH COMPANY 


Brasilia! 


The textured panel 


that fits 
everyone's budget. 


Brasilia is ideal for residential applications. 
It's low cost makes Brasilia practical — 
even in "budget" homes! Its textured 
real-wood beauty lets you add a 
distinctive background to any room. And, 
a tough, family-proof Acryglas® finish 
makes Brasilia practical for even high-use 
areas. Take a look at Midnite, Suntan, 
Fawn, and Driftwood, then specify 
Brasilia for your next job. 


Brasilia, Portelo™ Suntan 


wee Ed create personalized designs. 


Style IV Black Walnut Walnut Inlaid with Pecan 


The Decorator Panel — The Man's Panel The Luxury Panel 


Gold Crest.'" Every 16 inches there a is Style IV.'" The handcrafted look of Inlaid.'" Prestige background for any 
half-inch-wide channel which can be four-inch planks. Panels custom- room. Choose Pecan or Elm (in 
decorated with colored tape, metal matched for grain and color in 1434-inch sections) inlaid with Walnut 
strips, or fabric to compliment room distinguished American Black Walnut. strips 172-inches wide. Or Walnut inlaid 
decorations. Choice of Golden Elm, with Pecan. Elegant custom look. 


Pecan, American Walnut and Rosewood. 


All these uncommon paneling styles 
from Georgia-Pacific have this quality "extra" in common: 
Exclusive family-proof Acryglas® finish makes it easy to take off 
stains (even grape juice and mustard), spills (bleach and alcohol 
can't faze it), marks (lipstick and crayon wipe off), and even 
nail polish remover. 

Yet every panel has the rich low sheen 


look of hand-rubbed oil finish and has 422. GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


earned the Good Housekeeping Seal. THE GROWTH COMPANY 


.. and the owner hasn't even 
moved in. 

it's not the design; that's as 
contemporary as tomorrow. It's not 
the construction specs; they're 
solid. It goes much deeper than 
that. 

It's the communications planning. 
For, in this age of fast-moving 
information, if communications 
aren't the most modern available, a 
building's obsolete before it's even 
begun. 

Business of tomorrow is going 


to depend more and more on the 
telephone to send information. 
To get information. Even to sell. 

It'll use Data-Phone® service to 
move data across the country. 
Teletypewriter and Touch-Tone* 
telephones to tie into remote com- 
puters. Tele-Lecture and closed- 
circuit TV to train salesmen and 
inform customers. 

Such considerations may or may 
not influence a building's exterior 
design. But they will definitely 
affect capacity and flexibility. 


And that's where a Bell System 
Architect and Builder Service Rep- 
resentative comes in. He can make 
your next building—and every 
building—as modern as modern 
communications can make it. And 
insure that communications needs 
ofthe future fit in without expensive 
alterations. 

Just call 212-393-4537 collect. We 
will send you a complete list of our 
Architect and 
Builder Service 
Representatives, 


and Associated Companies. 


Cabin Crafts Carpet passes first vear 


Color was the first reason why Cabin Crafts carpets were recom- 
mended over other brands for the beautiful San Domenico 
School for Girls in California. 

"We were pleased with Cabin Crafts’ greater variety of color 


combinations," says a spokesman for the San Francisco firm of 


Richardson Contract Furniture Co. "We wanted to create a 
warm, home-like feeling with these color combinations in carpet 


at San Domenico school with flying colors. 


that still had a good commercial grade of wear." made of fibers that have been proved for durability and easy a 
Sister M. Maurice, O. P., Principal of the School, is most maintenance, such as Acrilan acrylic. € abin Crafts contract 

impressed with the acoustical benefits of the carpet and its ease commercial carpets are setting excellent penommance records in 

of maintenance. As she says enthusiastically, "The more we can schools, hospitals, hotels, motels, offices, restaurants and other 

get of it—the better!" i public installations. MM l l 

, Cabin Crafts offers a complete line of contract; commercial For on-time deliveries In any quantity you need—from a 

carpets specially engineered for heavy-traffic installations. They're school to a skyscraper—specify Cabin Crafts carpets. 


San Domenico School for Girls, the oldest girls’ school in California, found a 
new home nestled serenely among rolling hills and valleys. The beauty outside 
is echoed indoors with handsome, yet serviceable furnishings . . . including 
Cabin Crafts carpets. 


Now one year old, the San Domenico School shows 
by its immaculate cleanliness the importance placed 
upon maintenance. The installation of Cabin Crafts 
carpets, even in heavily-traveled corridors, contributes 
to the ease and economy of upkeep. 


For practicality as well as a home-like feeling of warmth, dormitory liv ing rooms 
at San Domenico are carpeted with Cabin Crafts “Foothill.” This carpet pile is 
a durable construction of Acrilan* acrylic especially engineered for contract 
commercial installations. 


. 
TEMPERA | Cabin Crafts fp 
For more information or a representative to contact you, 
telephone Cabin Crafts’ Contract Information Services makes the 

at any of the following numbers: Dalton: 404-278-1100 C 

New York: 212-684-5200 / Chicago: 312-644-2136 

San Francisco : 415-861-3144/ Los Angeles: 213-627-5888 ontract Carpet 

Dallas : 214-741-6378. that makes 


Be sure to ask for the Contract Information Services " 
acrylic fiber by 


-æ 


Manager. specifying easy. iifonsanio ad 
p y 8 y ana Meis 


Carpet and Rug Division 
Dalton, Georgia 30720 


ALL QUIET ON ANY FRONT 
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Up or down it's quiet because SPAN * DECK® has a built-in acoustical soffit as well as overall density. 
SPAN + DECK® is a precast, prestressed, hollow-core, concrete floor and roof system. The exposable 
soffit has a Noise Reduction Coefficient of 0.55* and a sound transmission class of 58. For informa- 
tion, write your nearest SPAN * DECK® supplier or Box 99, Franklin, Tenn. 37064. 


Riverbank Acoustical Lab Test A-62-188 


P RES T R E es es E D 
SPAN + DECK 
e. Q e 5t O. `o O- p ô ə ° 2a o g ] 
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FOR FAST INSTALLATION OF ACOUSTICAL CONCRETE CEILINGS, FLOORS AND WALLS 
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ARNOLD STONE COMPANY, Greensboro, N.C. / BREEKO INDUSTRIES, Nashville, Tennessee / 
CEDAR RAPIDS BLOCK COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa / CLEVELAND PRECAST CONCRETE 
DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio / CONCRETE MATERIALS, INC., Charlotte, N.C. / C. W. BLAKESLEE 
AND SONS, INC., New Haven, Connecticut / DICKERSON STRUCTURAL CONCRETE CORP., 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania / ECONOMY CAST STONE COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia / JACKSON 
READY MIX CONCRETE, Jackson, Mississippi / LOUISIANA INDUSTRIES, INC., New Orleans, 
Louisiana / MIDWEST PRESTRESSED CONCRETE COMPANY, Springfield, Illinois / NITTER- 
HOUSE CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC., Chambersburg, Pennsylvania / PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
OF IOWA, INC., lowa Falls, lowa / SHELBY PRE-CASTING CORP., Memphis, Tennessee 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE COMPANY, INC., Knoxville, Tennessee / STRESCON INDUSTRIES, 
INC., Baltimore, Maryland STRESCON INDUSTRIES, INC., Morrisville, Pennsylvania 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan / TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC., Arlington, 
Texas / UNITED-METRO MATERIALS AND CONCRETE CO., INC., Phoenix, Arizona / CONCRETE 
MATERIAIS OF GEORGIA, INC., Forest Park, Georgia / CLEVELAND BUILDERS SUPPLY CO., 
incinnati, Ohio 
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increases room size, keeps apartments comfortable 
Bero : ZA 


A savings of 10% in forecast power requirements 
was realized in a new, all-electric, air-conditioned, 
72,000 sq ft apartment building in Akron, Ohio 
last summer. 

The high insulating ability of rigid urethane 
foam which was used on the building’s masonry 
bearing walls is credited with reducing the cool- 
ing costs, making possible thinner exterior walls 
that added up to 10 sq ft to each apartment and 
contributing to the overall comfort of tenants. 

Irving Botnick, owner-builder of Hampshire 
House, the 8-story, 65-unit luxury apartment 
house, said that the 1"-thick urethane foam 
insulation provided the same thermal resistance 
as 2-4" of other standard insulating materials. 

Electric heating and cooling is used in Hamp- 
shire House, Mr. Botnick said, for several reasons: 
1) The system made possible savings of 35% of 
the initial cost of any conventional heating and 
cooling system, 2) 'The space normally required 
for a boiler room is utilized for other purposes, 
3) Operating on one electric meter, Hampshire 
House buys the electricity required for lighting 
and other purposes at a lower unit cost because 
of the volume rates available to all-electric users 
and 4) The heating and cooling system is clean, 
easy to maintain and provides year-round comfort. 

Power consumed for lighting and cooling from 
July 1 to September 30, 1967, the peak cooling 
season, was 166,000 kwh at a cost of $2994.87 or 
about 10% less than the $3322.40 estimated for 
this 3-month period by Ohio Edison Co., prior 
to occupancy. 

The cooling system was so effective, the owner- 
builder said, that not once during the summer 
was it necessary to turn on the air conditioning 
for the lobby and the first-floor office. 

The exterior walls at Hampshire House consist 
of 4" brick on 8” cement blocks. The 1"-thick ure- 
thane boardstock was placed against the blocks, 
furred in place by 1" x 2" furring strips. The fur- 
ring was installed over the joints at 4' intervals, 
then covered by 59$" wallboard attached to the 
wood furring. 

The walls were designed with a “U” factor of 
0.10; the urethane has a k factor rating of 0.15 (2 
75°F mean and an R thermal resistance, per inch 
thickness, of 6.67. 

“The installed cost of the urethane foam insu- 
lation was slightly less than other materials," Mr. 
Botnick said. 

Total installed cost of 1"-thick urethane foam 
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Savings made possible by use of urethane foam boardstock 
in luxury apartment house began at the construction stage, 
promise to pile up year after year as urethane’s excellent 
insulating ability reduces consumption of electric power. 


boardstock, 1" x 2" wood furring and 5$" wall- 
board was $.45 per sq ft. A closed-cell material 
with extremely low (.9 perm rating) moisture 
vapor permeability, the rigid urethane boardstock 
required no special vapor barrier, such as would 
be needed with vermiculite and other insulating 
materials. 

*We always are ahead when we can handle one 
material instead of two," the owner-builder said. 
Further savings were realized because a much 
smaller bulk quantity of insulation was required 
with urethane, and this resulted in reduced han- 
dling and shipping costs. About 21,000 sq ft of 
urethane boardstock, in 4' x 8' sheets, was used. 

“Aside from the various savings realized," Mr. 
Botnick said, “the greatest satisfaction is that 
tenants have been pleased with the efficiently 
operating, comfortable air-conditioning. We expect 
the same reaction during the heating season. 

“If we had used conventional insulating mate- 
rial there would have been a heat transfer through 
the walls," Mr. Botnick said. “But there is little 
or no heat loss with urethane. Another factor con- 
tributing to the perfect heat seal we obtained is 
that we were able to insulate to the very top of 
the joints which cannot be done with blown insu- 
lation such as glass fiber or mineral wool. Also, 
the cellular urethane material was convenient to 
use during construction. 


MOBAY CHEMICAL COMPANY * CODE PA-30 * PITTSBURGH, PA. 15205 
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Designed by Herbert C. Saiger, A.I.D. 


THE B.M.O.C.* 


New registrants? 
Not exactly new. They've been enrolling in large numbers at 
many schools lately. 


What's their specialization? 
Student comfort with all the prerequisites . . . versatility . . . 
ruggedness ... and beauty. 


Quite a few of them, aren’t there? 

Right you are. Desks... chests... study carrels ... chairs 
... tables ... headboards. In glowing wood grains and beauti- 
ful solid colors. 


Any “drop-outs” in the group? 
Not on your life. These “scholars” will be here a long time. In 
fact you might say they'll be an institution at the institution. 


What's B.M.0.C.? 
*The Big Move On Campus —Troy's System ’70 architectural 
dormitory furniture. 


Anything else | should know? 

Yes indeed. For all the details, write to The Troy Sunshade 
Company, Division of The Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
Troy, Ohio 45373. 


Show rooms: One Park Avenue, New York/ Merchandise Mart, Chicago/612 Grant Street, Troy, Ohio/ Houston Homefurnishings Mart, Houston, Texas OV. Cem 


CONTRACT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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APRIL 1968 P/A 


UNIQUE IN MODULAR FLEXIBILITY, DIVER- 
SIFIED UTILITY! Available in numerous sizes 
and combinations, either as stationary shelv- 
ing or quiet, easy-rolling mobile units. Adapt- 
able to practically any application or floor 
plan. Shelf spacing is adjustable. Joined by 
pressure fit, without nuts, bolts and special 
tools, Erecta-Shelf is easily installed and easy 
to re-arrange. Can be customized with bins, 
dividers, shelf markers and other Erecta-Shelf 
accessories for special requirements. 


DECORATIVELY ATTRACTIVE, FUNCTION- 
ALLY MODERN IN DESIGN! Simple open 
design, without solid sections to obstruct 
light and air circulation, improves visibility; 
contributes to overall lightness, airiness. 
Shining heavy plate finish with baked-on 
epoxy coating stays lifetime bright, adds to 
attractive appearance. 


DUST-FREE! SIMPLIFIES MAINTENANCE! 
With no place for it to collect, dust and dirt 
fall through to the floor where it can be easily 
swept up. Laborious task of removing stored 


"ET 
I PREFERRED 
BY ARCHITECTS 
BECAUSE 


items and dusting shelves periodically is 
eliminated. No costly hand scrubbing. Where 
washing or sanitizing is required, units can 
be easily hosed down or steam cleaned. 


i| EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH. AND DURABIL- 
ITY! FIRE RETARDING! Erecta-Shelf's heav- 
ily-reinforced exclusive open steel rod con- 
struction is engineered for strength far in 
excess of requirements, lifelong durability, 
and increased sprinkler effectiveness. Meet 
the most rigid industry and governmental 
test standards. 


"RIGHT ACROSS THE BOARDS”... in your own 
offices, in specifying for clients . . . solve stor- 
age problems attractively and efficiently with 
ERECTA-SHELF. Make sure that the new 16-page 
Erecta-Shelf Catalog is included in your files. 


For catalog, prices and detailed specifying in- 
formation or assistance, write Dept. EE0423. 
METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS CORPORATION 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 18705 
Manufacturers of: Erecta-Shelf?, Sani-Stack?, Metro-Tainers®, 
Miscellaneous Wire Products. 
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Efficient mercury vapor lighting's been recessed! 


Low brightness, high level illumination was a suspended acoustical ceilings. So the advan- 
requirement in the relighting program at the New  tages of dustproof construction, longer lamp life 
York Coliseum—the kind of lighting that tradi- and absolutely minimal maintenance, including 
tionally has required ‘‘Wide-Lite” Indoor Lum- easy relamping from above or below, now 
inaires. But recessed lighting was another can be yours in recessed lighting 
requirement. applications. 

No problem. For more facts about unique ‘‘Wide- 

*Wide-Lite" Indoor Luminaires Lite" Indoor Luminaires and our 
now are available with a wide choice new line of recessed ID mounting 
of mounting accessories for recessed accessories, contact your ''"Wide- 
installations. Their square lens Lite" representative (see "Lighting 
shape is ideal for use in ceilings Fixtures" in the Yellow Pages). 
of all types—plaster ceilings and Or write Dept. 24A-521. 


FLOODLIGHTS*POLES*INDOOR LUMINAIRES* BALLASTS* TRANSFORMERS 

Wide-Lite Corporation, A Division of E3 Esquire, Inc., 4114 Gulf Freeway 

Houston, Texas 77001. Also manufactured in Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Mexico and Spain. *Trademark of Wide-Lite Corporation 
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SANSPRAY® 
FACTORY-FINISHED 
STONE PANELS 


Ready for use as siding, roofing, soffits, 
window spandrels, interior walls, porch 
and house skirting, decorative fences, 
facades, and a multitude of other 
applications. 


LIFETIME EPOXY 
AND AGGREGATE 


^ : 
l 4 Sanspray stone panels combine the 
aU ER iw benefits of plywood construction with 


" : the beauty, durability, and value of 

i ij e i Ill IN j stone. A proven product with over 10 

uw... ; E a. mee ih au years of rigorous laboratory and field 

" ae = testing. Wide selection of aggregate 
B-—-— colors and textures to choose from. 


SAVE ON 
MATERIAL & LABOR 


Apply a masonry-type finish at about 
the cost and weight of frame construc- 
tion. Easy to nail and saw. Install 32 
sq. ft. of finished wall in one applica- 
tion. No subcontractors needed. 


NO MAINTENANCE 
OR PAINTING 
EVER! 


Epoxy and stone surface completely uesy tpe Un ie: 
weather-proof. Can be applied year- -aF 
round regardless of weather. 


O Have representative call with samples. 

O Send me the facts on Sanspray stone panels. 

| am considering Sanspray for the following application(s): 
O Residential O Commercial 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


Phone (212) 759-3131 O Industrial O Other: 

DFPA QUALIFIED y 

FOR EXTERIOR USE. Firm Name 

= ONeGNIIIISIDUECE up Add 

FHA ACCEPTED I | 
WITHOUT SHEATHING. cS oon ta i cR Zip 
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Q: How did this school keep outside noise outside? 


A: With Amerada ACOUSTA-PANE* 


"A GLASS BY ITSELF” 


Amerada's laminated Acousta-Pane glass is the special r ng en ae eae aed eee ees ee ars | as E. 7 
purpose glass created especially for sound-proofing 1 ACOUSTA-PANE 
: : i 
noise producing areas. I amerada Glass Company i 
Wherever disturbing noise must be kept out... or | 2001 Greenleaf Ave. I 
contained within . . . architects now specify Acousta- ! Elk Grove Village, III. 60007 I 
Pane for use in Schools . . . in Libraries, Band Rooms, i (312) 439-5200 i 
Labs, Offices and Classrooms ! i 
7 : : Please send me Case History No. 420 ; 
For technical information on Acousta-Pane and other i i 
functional Amerada Glass products, write for Case i Name i 
History No. 420. | i 
| Company ! 
i 
amerada Hees | 
I i 
i City State Zip 
i 
L J 
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(Humidified Revolving Se- 
lector) makes all previous pen containers obsolete! The 
H.R.S. is a design marvel that creates one revolving work- 
center with an entire assortment of the drawing points 
and line widths you need for your most efficient board 
work—plus all you require to give your precision Rapido- 

graph points the care and protection they deserve! 


This revolutionary pen package accommodates up to 
12 Rapidograph drawing point sections, and contains 
three holders, two Nib Keys for quick point replace- 
ment, a plastic bottle for Koh-I-Noor or 
Pelikan drawing ink, another filled with 
Rapido-Eze pen cleaner, and a clamp 

to attach unit to board or table. As 

illustrated, the H.R.S. also holds your 

#3060 Rapidograph pocket model pen. 


An integral sponge ring maintains a 
humid interior to keep open pens ready for 
instantaneous use during work intervals. Base is 
removable for easy cleaning or replacement of 
sponge. The H.R.S. is all yours without extra charge 
when you purchase sets of 6, 7 or 8 Rapidograph drawing 
point sections. (H.R.S. container without contents, list 
price $5.) Optional accessories are a purifying moisture- 
retaining liquid Humectant, and a Hygrometer to meas- 
ure interior humidity (two models available). See your 
Koh-I-Noor dealer or write for detailed literature. 


" Koh-I-Noor, Inc. 107 North Street, Bloomsbury, N.J. 
08804. In Canada: Koh-I-Noor/Canada/ Ltd., 4180 
Ave. de Courtrai, Montreal 26, Quebec. 


YOU GET MORE FROM 
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You get more carpet in every 
Square inch of our carpet: 


It’s so dense, traffic lanes can’t 


form. Dirt and grime can’t sink in. 


It costs less, too. Per square 
yard, it sells for a dollar or two 
less than the industry standard. 

That’s our Executive Line 
contract carpet. 

Quiet, warm, comfortable. It’s 
ideal for commercial installations. 
Schools. Hospitals. Restaurants. 
Lobbies. Any heavy 
traffic areas. 

Maintenance? The 
minimum. Most spillage 
can be removed with a 


household detergent. Vacuuming 
removes soil quickly—completely. 
How do we make this very 
special carpet? On our 1/10 gauge 
machine that produces 80 tufts to 
the square inch. With all-but- 
indestructible Acrilan® acrylic fiber 
(moth-proof, moisture-proof, 
practically stain-proof) tufted on a 
Spun Bond manmade backing for 
exceptional dimensional 
stability. And with an 
additional backing— 
either Rubber Loc or 
Dual Loc jute—whichever 


suits your need best. 
It’s obvious. You get more 
carpet in every square inch 
of our Executive Line—the most 
satisfactory contract carpet made. 
The one that saves you money. 
Shouldn’t you specify Executive 
Line? 
Write for your 3” x 5" sample. 
On request, we will send 
a copy of On 
Writing Carpet 
Specifications and 
Sweet's File Catalog 


Number 28E. Monsanto 


Monarch Carpet Mills 
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An entirely new approach to 
Corridor Lighting — with 
Guth {5:25|25-35 Prismatic Lenses: 


TT. M. and Patents applied for. 


The status of corridors has advanced 
architecturally in the past 20 years. But 
lighting-wise they've remained “‘in the dark!” 
Light was always concentrated on the floor 
... creating a tunnel effect with “gray” 
walls and ceiling. 


But now - there's a new concept of 
corridor lighting . . . made possible by the 
new Guth 15-25/25-35 prismatic lenses. 


Those magic numbers mean 15% of the light 
is distributed* to the ceiling, 2596 to each 

wall and 3596 to the floor. The corridor is 
filled with light. Overall brightness balance 

is achieved and excessive contrasts eliminated. 
No more tunnels! 


Now corridor lighting is up to date! Ask for 
Engineering Report #10. 


* Direct and inter-reflected illumination 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
P. O. Box 7079, St. Louis, Mo. 63177 


TRUSTED NAME IN 
LIGHTING SINCE 1902 


Two designs: ‘‘Double-Vee” for 
narrow corridors (7' to 9’). '""Single-Vee" for 
wide corridors (10’ to 12’). Mercury Vapor or Incandescent. 


0134 
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The Thiokol 


Goal 
elzrl 
wu Wo CAE 


skeptical 


about sealants 


not 


covered by 


the Thiokol seal 


E C 


of Security 


represents the most advanced sealant quality and perform- 
ance standard ever written for the building trade. 


Unless Thiokol’s Seal of Security is on the 
label, the sealant you choose may not de- 
liver total weatherproofing protection. 

The Seal symbolizes a Thiokol leader- 
ship program to raise sealant quality... to 
keep it at a level pacing or exceeding en- 
vironmental service requirements of struc- 
tural joints and building materials. 

Behind the Seal lies a new standard of 
excellence for joint sealants established 
by Thiokol, extending professionally ac- 
cepted specifications and supported by a 
monitoring program aimed at continuity of 


quality. Materials both from production 
runs and random selection at job sites are 
lab tested for capability on a regular basis. 
Only compounds meeting the standard 
wear the Seal on the label. No program in 
the industry goes so far to assure con- 
sistent high grade product performance. 

Be wary of sealants not wearing the 
Seal. Be wise—make Thiokol's Seal of 
Security your exclusive guide to long-term 
weatherproofing for all joints, in all cli- 
mates, meeting any service condition. For 
the assuring facts, write Thiokol. 


Onlyin LP*polysulfide polymeris there qualityassurance by 


780 N. Clinton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 08607. In Canada: Thiokol Canada Ltd., Wellington Sq. Bldg., 377 Brant Ave., Burlington, Ont. 
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*The 
manufacturer 
warrants by 
affixing this label Wenser og 
that this product is a cl 
duplicate of materials 
independently tested and approved by, and in 
accordance with standards established 
by Thiokol Chemical Corporation 


Thiokol sss 
, CORPORATION 
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BOBRICK HOSPITAL CONSOLE COMBINES 10 UNITS IN 1 


Light Fixture € Convenience Outlet 
e Mirror € Medicine Cabinet with Lock 
e Towel Dispenser € Cup Dispenser 
e Recessed Shelf e 2 Storage Com- 
partments for Individual Patient's Use 


e Soap Dispenser € Lavatory 


Vinyl clad stainless steel console harmonizes with contemporary patient room 
design in hospitals and nursing homes. Similar consoles of satin finish stain- 
less steel for patients' bathrooms and other washroom areas. Both models 
constructed of stainless steel throughout for lifetime service. 


Recesses in 4" walls, takes only 1.4 sq. ft. of floor space. Combines all essential 
accessories in one attractive unit. Reduces installation costs, too. Send for 
Catalog of Hospital Accessories and Grab Bars. Bobrick: Brooklyn, New York 
11210 * Los Angeles, California 90039 * Bobrick-Canada * Bobrick International 


BOBRICK 


Since 1906 Designers and Manufacturers of Washroom Equipment 
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Bargain blinds 
are good 
lor business. 


With a few thousand windows 
to treatina commercial or residential 
building, even a modest saving per 
blind can begin to look like a bargain. 

Hard to resist. 

But when your bargain blinds 
need one single repair within the first 

Guess whose? five years,' they'll not only cost you 
a lot more than you bargained for... 

They'll cost you more than Flexalum? 

The Flexalum Twi-Nighter®guarantee is for five years...for parts 
and service. And it includes tapes and cords as well as all mechanisms and 
moving parts.’ 

Sometimes it's easy to forget that the fixed labor costs for installing a 
Flexalum blind are no more than the costs for hanging a bargain blind. 

But the bargain blind can end up hanging you! 

Drop us a line for full specs, guarantee, and special modifications 
available for unusual aesthetic or functional purposes. Or, see our catalog 
in Sweets. 


(1) In a survey conducted by Buildings Magazine, two-thirds of respondants reported their blinds needed repairs within the first three years. (2) Any materials 
which prove defective under normal use will be replaced free of charge, providing the certificate of coverage is filed within 10 days of the installation. 


ALCAN ALUMINUM CORPORATION Jh, Building Products Division 
ALCAN". 100 Erieview Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


*Registered Trademark of the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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The Cold Hard Facts of Lab Research: 
otarting Point for Steel Joist Improvement 


An aggressive program of research and develop- 
ment by the Steel Joist Institute has played a big 
role in the continuing improvement of open web 
steel joist designs and their acceptance by the 
building industry. For many years the Institute has 
sponsored R & D projects on steel joists at leading 
university engineering laboratories. 

The photo above is a case in point. In this 
project, performed at the University of Kansas, 
tests were conducted to determine the ultimate 
strength and load-bearing capacity of compression 
chords in variously designed joists under concen- 
trated and uniform loads. Manufacturers can al- 
so have investigations conducted on their J- and 


H-Series joist designs to determine conform. 
ance with SJI standards and specifications. New 
ideas in joist materials and design are also care- 
fully checked out before standards are established. 


The Steel Joist Institute has 
just published a new edition of 
the SJI standard specifications 
and load tables. It's a practical 
working handbook for anyone 
specifying or using open web 
steel joists. Write today for your 
complimentary copy. 


STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 


Room 715, DuPont Circle Bldg., Washington, D. C. 20036 
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security lighting 


our new mercury vapor 
wall bracket assures steady, 
longer lasting light 


This rugged cast aluminum fixture meets all critical lighting requirements using 
either 175W or 250W standard, color improved or deluxe white mercury vapor 
lamps. Art Metal's outdoor wall bracket is the luminaire for areas where low- 
maintenance, long lamp life, high light output and high performance are desired 
It contains a propnetary thermal, shock resistant prismatic lens and is pre- 
wired with integral ballast and capacitor à feature only Art Metal offers 
for attractive installation and easier, quicker maintenance. Neoprene 
gasketing and a high power factor add even more value to this new luminaire 
There's also an optional photo cell. If you have a security lighting problem, 
turn to Art Metal the company with brighter ideas. For more information 
write: Art Metal Operation, ITT Lighting Fixture Division, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, 1814 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


*K Another in Art Metal's full line of 
Mercury Vapor Fixtures 


"xus ITT 
LIGHTING 
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MATERIALS FOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


from ABRASIVES to ZIRCONIUM 


AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 
GUIDE 


by CALEB HORNBOSTEL, A.I.A. 
INDISPENSABLE... 
first single source of basic and scientific data on all 
materials used in modern architecture! 
INCLUSIVE... 
COMPONENTS (copper, lead, nickel and zinc)—FAB- 
RICATED BUILDING PRODUCTS (panels, insulation, 
tile and acoustic materials) —PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES (lists, complete analysis of advantages, 
limitations, details of use in buildings) — DESCRIP- 
TION OF PRINCIPLE TYPES OF MATERIALS (uses, 
history, manufacturer, techniques of application) — 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS — FINISHING PROC- 
ESSES — ACCESSORY MATERIALS (for installation) 
—PREFERRED MATERIALS (for each building part) — 
plus much more! 
1961. 8% x 10%. 624 double-column pages. 1,046 
tables, charts, diagrams, and photographs. $20.00 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION S Dept. M-526, 430 Park Ave., N. Y. 22 


To Order, Circle No. 503 On Readers’ Service Card 


Authoritative 


THEATRES AND AUDITORIUMS 
Second Edition 


by Harold Burris-Meyer and Edward G. Cole 


1964 384 pages $22.00 


This book makes it possible for anyone concerned with the 
planning of theatres to understand what constitutes a good 
theatre and to make his plans accordingly. Intended for 
both the architect ànd those who need better theatres and 
auditoriums, this new and enlarged second edition is the only 
book which approaches the problem of planning theatres 
and auditoriums by analyzing the functions which are to 
be performed within the building. Trends and innovations 
in theatre form which have become evident since the publi- 
cation of the first edition are thoroughly examined from an 
analytical as well as a critical point of view. Profusely illus- 
trated with drawings, photographs, and plans. 


Available at your bookstore or write Dept. M-525 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


To Order, Circle No. 504 On Readers' Service Card 
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six extra ounces of prevention -a six ounce 
plated rod that slides out of this fire hose 
rack to let the hose pins fall free when 
hose is played-six extra ounces that 
guarantee against a snagged hose 
when seconds are critical 


this Allenco Bowes 
rack is patented 
and available 
only from 
W. D. Allen 


you can specily it 
for 1'2” or 2'»" valve 
-to hold 25 up to 150 
feet of linen hose 


and no need to specify 
more than one rack-a 
unique universal nozzle 
clip lets you use the 
Allenco Bowes rack for 
both smooth bore 

and fog nozzles 


Write or call W. D. Allen for complete specifications and prices 


W. D. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
2200 W. 16th St. / Broadview (Chicago), III. 60153 / 312 / 345.0230 


first 


BAYLEY 
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Now you can specify Bayco window color 
on your next big job and be sure the 

last window will match the first. On both 
steel and aluminum windows Bayley offers 
the toughest window finish. Write 

The William Bayley Company, 

Springfield, Ohio 45501. 


SEE US IN SWEET'S 
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Pratt, Box & Henderson 
Design 
A Chamber Music Pavilion 


One of a series of design innovations commissioned 
by Weyerhaeuser Company 
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Weyerhaeuser Company has commissioned' a number of leading architectural firms to create SD 2 t 
design innovations which highlight the potential of wood in public and commercial buildings. LAB Doe o oye 22° 


This original design by Pratt, Box & Henderson, AIA, Dallas, Texas, is the 14th in the series. 
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53 . The concept is a musical instrument 
2945.4. to contain a concert." | 


C 


“Each musical form has its own favored environment—special architecture that 
- traditionally is part of the genre. 
“The concert hall, for example, is so clearly identified with the symphony that it's difficult 
to form an image of the orchestra without imagining the grand hall in which it performs. 
"Architectural precedents for chamber music are less abundant, perhaps because the 
musical form evolved more for the pleasure of the performers than for an audience 
large enough to require special structure. Yet today large audiences are popularizing 
the civilized, refined patterns of chamber music. : 1 
“Our solution arises from the music itself: The concept is a musical instrument large enough 
to contain a concert for an audience of 350. : 
"This architectural instrument is wood encased by glass. Between the glass and the highly- 
polished wood shell is a lobby with 24-foot-high wood doors that pivot closed for a performance. 
“The structure is four massive piers which express the laminated beams they support. Two piers 
support the diagonal main rib. Opposite piers support radial beams which rest on the main rib." 


Floor plan / unobstructed view for audience of 350. 


Steel angles @ 36" o.c, weld to tube and vertical channels. 


4* Structural tube, weld to pivot plate.top and bottom. 


Plan view typical door 


^Wood Structure That. 
an Art Form.” 


With great sensitivity, Pratt, Box & Henderson have 
created an architectural solution that satisfies compli- 
cated physical requirements—and at the same time 
expresses the essence of an enduring art form. — 

The same words can describe both the music and 
the structure: refined, cerebral, precise, intricate, 
charming, filled with endless small delights. The 
master craftsmen of 17th century Cremona would 
comprehend this structure—it is in complete harmony 
with the high skills they used to develop the instru- 
ments of chamber music. : 

Wood in its many forms, and in the hands of sen- 


Expresses . 


` Reflected ceiling plan / laminated wood piers and beams. 


7-0" — 
4 rn oid 


Hardwood rails and stiles. 


173" Hardwood end-matched plywood paneling. 


sitive designers, can give rise to dramatic new archi- 
tectural forms. — 


At Weyerhaeuser we make every effort to stimulate 


such creative work. 

The Weyerhaeuser Architectural Services Program 
exists for this reason. Through it, architects and design- 
ers have access to the most comprehensive body of 


technical data available from a single source in the | 
wood products industry. 


For more information, call your Weyerhaeuser 
Architectural Representative, or write to Box B-2779, 
Tacoma, Washington 98401. 


Weyerhaeuser 
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The persistent sealant 


Even when surface preparation isn't perfect 
or when the mechanic doesn't follow 
application instructions to the letter, 
DAP"one-part Acrylic sealing system 
sticks tight...whatever the building material. 


Count on DAP one-part Acrylic to stay on most any 
job without primer. It achieves design adhesion 
even if dust particles or moisture on the joint sur- 
face hinder initial adhesive contact. DAP Acrylic 
polymeric sealant is extremely resistant to harden- 
ing despite prolonged exposure. And because it 
reseals itself (unlike elastomeric sealants), it 


makes up for possible mechanic errors. These for- 
giving ways recommend one-part DAP Acrylic 
sealant for difficult sealing jobs and hard-to-reach 
construction joints—where failure means costly 
call-backs. To receive Technical Data Bulletin with 
complete product information and specifications, 
please send coupon. 


mmn ee ne i cé cw RPM NL C(Lo 1111 xe c cx a cC K-—X—La ee ec erc ee cc NM x | 
| | 
i DAP Inc. General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401 SUBSIDIARY OF Plough, Inc. | 
| Please send Technical Data Bulletin describing DAP one-part Acrylic Sealant. l 
| C] Have your representative call with information | 
l | 
| name = title firm - 
| address city state |) | 
Hw ome 1r) orla MEDIAE Uu E Uh ur os uo Se =) 


THIS “TREE HOUSE", with glass-walled "branches" 
suspended from a center “trunk”, 

offers interesting architectural possibilities, 

particularly for buildings on crowded, downtown land. 

With window placement along the entire length of each floor, 
and with the cantilevered floors tapered to not block daylight, 
the concept allows outdoor enjoyment throughout 

the interior space. The “tree house" was designed by 
Architect Haigh Jamgochian of Richmond, Va., and has 


been featured in Libbey « Owens « Ford national architectural promotions. 
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DAP 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SEALANTS 
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9:00 a.m. Bill Appleton checks his 
case of Irend Contract carpet 
samples,test reports, specifications, 
and starts to work. Breakfast, and 
Bill talks motel carpet maintenance. 
Then he checks tax depreciation 
figures with the office. Lunch, Bill 
reviews fiber performance for 
hospital conditions. He checks an 
installer. All day long, ^ al but 
contract carpeting. BEEE 
You might not want M 
your sister to marry Ef 
Bill, but he's a j 
great guy to buy ff 
carpet from. 


Especially at the price he has to offer. 


| Contract E 


Belleville, Illinois: Belleville Township-High 
School—East—and Junior College. 
Architects: Hellmuth, Obata and 
Kassabaum, Inc. Weisentein, Rogers and 
Hausman. General and Masonry 
Contractor: S. M. Wilson Co. Wall 
nstruction: Concrete block and brick 
with IW I Multibond (wire mesh) 
Reinforcement in all courses of blocks 


Only KEYWALL REINFORCEMENT | 


can be matched to the mortar strength | 
to give you better masonry every time 


Use Truss-Type Keywall® Reinforcement 
with high strength mortar 


High strength mortar creates a powerful bond between 
masonry and the mortar. This makes good use of the extra 
steel in Keywall Trusses. Together they provide effective 
control of the expansion and contraction that causes cracking 
under adverse conditions. 


Use Keywall Multibond (wire mesh in rolls) 
Reinforcement with regular strength mortar 


Regular strength mortar needs the extra bonding surface, 
mortar locks and mechanical anchors provided only by 
Keywall Multibond (wire mesh) Reinforcement. They add up 
to better control of thermal movement and maximum 

crack resistance with regular strength mortar. 


With Truss Keywall or Multibond Keywall, you can match the 
reinforcement to the strength of the mortar you specify. 

For specific answers, call your Keystone representative or 
write KEYWALL, Keystone Steel & Wire Company, 

Peoria, Illinois 61607. 


See why Keywall wire mesh is called Multibond. Look at 
the bonding area (red) ...and the mortar locks and 
mechanical anchors (flags). Actually it provides 

96% more bonding surface than 9-ga. trusses, 55% more 
than 3/16" trusses. It's exclusive from Keystone. 


OOFS - WALLS > FLOORS 


from Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria, Illinois 61607 
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"Where plumbing noise is a 
factor, q No-Hub joints give 
us a quieter sanitary system.” 


MR. BART SPANO, P.E. 
Polysonics Acoustical Engineers, Washington, D.C. 


Cast iron soil pipe installed with q No-Hub* joints offers 
a built-in silencing service that is consistently gaining 
popularity among architects and engineers. 

Resilient Neoprene gaskets between lengths of soil pipe 
prevent metal-to-metal contact, absorb vibrations, 
effectively reduce noise from water closets, dishwashers, 
disposers and other machinery. 

This “extra plus" offered by Ç No-Hub” installations 
is particularly important in hospitals, high-rise apart- 
ments and similar construction. 

Remember, sanitary systems of ¢ No-Hub* echo 
quality ... and nothing more. 


ə 1824-26 JEFFERSON PL., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 


q CAST IRON SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 
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The silencer that seals 
cast iron soil pipe 
is made of Du Pont Neoprene 


Neoprene gaskets are a fitting match for No-Hub east 
iron soil pipe. 

For over 35 years, Du Pont Neoprene has proved its 
defenses against such destroyers as acids, alkalies, oils, 
greases, cold, heat, flame and abrasion. 

So you can count on resilient Neoprene gaskets to with- 
stand the corrosive elements found in drain, waste, vent 
and sewage systems. And to keep quiet about the whole 
business. 

For more information on the use of Neoprene in cast 
iron soil pipe systems, write Du Pont Company, Room 


6225B, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 


NEOPRENE 
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Ceramic tile 

by American Olean 
leads a double life 
in this urban school 


How do you make a busy high school/community 
center like this one bright, beautiful and varied 
throughout? And how do you build in the dura- 
bility to withstand years of round-the-clock 
punishment? 

In this crisp tower—as in so many modern 
schools—both goals have been achieved by 
exploiting the full range and versatility of ceramic 
tile by American Olean. 

In the spacious lobby, for example, Murray 
quarry tile in Fawn Gray is used to create a floor 
of rich, earthy beauty. Small-unit ceramic 
mosaics in a blend of subtle grays and blues 
form a distinctive mural wall and clock face. 
American Olean glazed tile contributes its crisp 
look to built-in reception desks. 

In the natatorium, walls of blue and green 
glazed tile form a cool backdrop for poolside 
activity. And ceramic mosaics in soft whites and 
grays make up the easy-to-care-for deck and 
lining of the pool. 

In the windowed corridors that ring each tier 
of classrooms, walls of glazed tile in soft gray set 
off the rich good looks of the Murray quarry 
tile floor in Sahara. 

Durability? No matter how much punishment 
they're exposed to, American Olean glazed tiles, 
ceramic mosaics and Murray quarry tiles will 
last the life of the building. And they'll stay fresh 
and new looking with simple cleaning. 

Put the versatility of ceramic tile by American 
Olean to work on your next design project. Write 
for our 1968 Designer's Guide to Ceramic Tile. 
American Olean Tile Company, 1149 Cannon 
Avenue, Lansdale, Pa. 19446. 


Genuine ceramic tile by 


merican 
lean 


A Division of National Gypsum Company 
Executive offices: Lansdale, Pa. 
West Coast: Pomona Tile Company 


Architect: Edward Kelbish 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 323 
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COMPANY 
3620 HIGH STREET NE ALBUQUERQUE NEW MEXICO 87107 
AREA CODE 505-344-1691 
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this is the finest chair 
you can recommend. 


FRESH NEW IDEAS IN CARVED WOOD GRILLES 
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" FABRI-FORM | ‘ou, MODERN. 
| school answer to class- 


room storage 
«dm. problems! 


W Made of sturdy high-impact 
plastic, with high gloss finish 
—UNBREAKABLE in normal use 
W Smooth surfaces resist soil- 
ing — easily cleaned 

W Lightweight and easy to han- 
dle — even by small children 

W TWELVE sizes with label 
holders, to fit all standard stor- 
age systems 

W Beautiful pale tan, grey or 
green colors 

W These VERSATILE trays are 
solving classroom storage 
problems, KINDERGARTEN 
through COLLEGE 


Write for details | «sz: 


OHHH CRAMER INDUSTRIES INC. 3 : TODAY! ; 
j The FABRI-FORM Co. F *! 


“= Byesville 4, Ohio 
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A Subsidiary of USM Oil Co. 
Cramer — The leader in style and quality 
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Pyro-Kure’ Vapor Barriers Protect Insulation 


And Are Permanently Non-Combustible 


Pyro-Kure facing and jacketing are the safest possible vapor barrier materials to use with insulation 
for walls, ceilings and floors, on low temperature pipe and service lines, and on air conditioning ducts. 


They differ in three important ways from any other vapor barrier: 


1. A patented flame-extinguishing adhesive between the plies of paper, foil or vinyl makes Pyro-Kure 

permanently non-combustible. This means its U/L Flame Spread Rating of “25 or less” will never be 
reduced by age, moisture or humidity, as can happen 
with chemically treated barriers. 2. Pyro-Kure meets the 
standards for non-combustibility of the National Building 
Code and has been approved by the Board of Standards 
and Appeals of New York City. 3. Pyro-Kure has a mini- 
mum MVT rate for maximum protection against conden- 
sation damage to insulation. 


All leading insulation manufacturers offer Pyro-Kure- 
faced insulation under their own brand names. Also 
available in roll form for local facing. Write for samples 
and data on various grades. Contact Sisalkraft, 56 Starkey 
Avenue, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


xr 
SISALKRAFT DIVISION EGIS 
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A four-pipe system 
isn't always the answer. 


There could have 
been a profitable 
pool or penthouse 
on this roof. 


And a garage instead of a boiler in the basement. 

If only someone had specified a General Electric 
Zonal System. 

GE Zoneline units could heat and cool the outside 
rooms. 

GE unitary units could heat and cool the inside, 
public rooms. 

No rooftop cooling towers. No basement boilers. 
A significant increase in usable, rentable space. 

Other advantages over four-pipe systems: 


e Big first-cost savings. 

e lower maintenance costs. 

e Lower heating/cooling costs in 
unoccupied rooms. 

e A breakdown doesn't affect the 
entire system. 


From motels to high-rise construction, a General 
Electric Zonal System can save you space and money. 
For full specs, call your General Electric representa- 
tive. Or write AP6-208, General Electric Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky 40225. 


GE Zoneline heating/cool- GE Unitary systems—A full 
ing unit. Room-by-room con- line from 2-20 tons, split, self- 
trol. Choice of grilles. Fits | contained, with various heat- 
over doors or under window _ ing means including GE famous 
seats. Through-the-wall or — Hi-Reliability Weathertron® 

floor-mounted consoles. heat pumps. 


Air Conditioning Department, Appliance Park, Louisville, Kentucky 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 346 
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handsome, practical, | 
economical... | 
| 
and precast! | 
The newly completed University of 
Y Miami Residence Halls feature a highly 
successful use of precast concrete made j 
of Trinity White High Early Strength 
Portland Cement. Precast wind 
that shield the sun are alternated with 
fluted precast panels. 
The 1,200 panels are finished on both 
sides to form good looking structural 
walls—inside and out. The use of 
TRINITY WHITE High Early Cement 
permitted quick stripping of molds; 
delivery to the job on schedule; complete 
erection in forty days. Quite a normal 
result with precast concrete. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT Fort Wayne « Kansas City, Kan. « Fredonia, Kan. * Los Angeles 


GP E e A product of 
s GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
CC é 7 P. O. Box 324, Dallas, Texas 75221 
i Offices: Houston * Tampa + Miami + Chattanooga « Chicago 


April 1968 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


“When are we going to stop playing 
house in school and become involved 
in the activities of real life?" 

DR. JOHN TIRRELL 


EDITORIAL 


The American Dream, once upon a time, in seemingly simpler and more be- 
lievable bygone days, was forged, shaped, molded, and reinforced in the Amer- 
ican school. The great melting pot simmered in the classroom more strongly 
than anywhere else. With the daily recitation of the allegiance to the flag 
began the life-long pursuit of happiness — a quest for that easily understandable 
goal of achieving personal wealth within a framework of communal verities 
and virtues. 

In those days, knowledge meant the acquisition of a few facts. Teachers 
knew the three R's and were happy with polished apples; Mary's little lamb 
had fleece white as snow; Dick and Jane hop-a-longed by a twisting stream to 
the schoolhouse; all in all, education meant that one generation was instructing 
another generation in what it knew and what values it believed in. 

As time went by, a transformation in American schools took place. It was 
a slow and incomplete process, but one by one the bucolic ideals were thrown 
overboard. This process still continues. For instance: Knowledge, today, is 
not the acquisition of facts, but the ability to think and to retrieve facts; teachers 
are no longer kindly spinsters happy with apples, but a tightly organized force 
of locals of the United Federation of Teachers; Mary's little lamb's fleece is 
often not white, but black; Dick and Jane usually go to school by bus, car, or 
subway, and they do not dream about Spot; education, on the whole, is evolving 
into an open-ended situation where one generation guides another generation 
to learn what present conditions are and what the future is likely to be, so 
that the young can grow into and control conditions to come. 

Some of these changes are documented in this issue of P/A. When the one- 
classroom school develops into a school system of 900 schools with 1.1 million 
students, as in New York City, profound changes must take place. But there 
are other changes we cannot document — changes that will be taking place 
in the distant future. The subtitle of this issue, “Change and More Change,” 
indicates that the continuum of change is the key element in contemporary 
(and future) scholastic life. Just as in all other areas of human activity, closed- 
ended solutions in the field of education will not work if education is to be a 
viable activity of a dynamic man living in a dynamic society. 

In this changing scene, can schools again become part of the American 
Dream, or will teachers keep on striking, pupils keep on growing long hair 
(or shaving heads, or whatever other forms their protests might take), “educa- 
tors" keep wringing their hands, bureaucrats keep arguing about allocations, 
and architects keep on designing obsolete buildings? 

In one sense, schools have fulfilled their destiny as part of the traditional 
American Dream — publishers of textbooks and fabricators of educational tools 
are fast being bought up by Big Business. Education has arrived on the Big 
Board, so to speak. But the climate of change and the temper of involvement that 
prevail in the learning process today set the stage for schools to nourish a different 
ideal — a new and more contemporaneous set of national values. The primary 
question, therefore, is not: How can schools again become part of the American 


Dream? It is: What is the new Dream? m 
C PM 


The United States is paying more than $52 billion for education 
annually, more than $40 billion of that amount for public education 
at elementary- and secondary-school levels. In coming years, 
this amount must be increased to accommodate not only more 
students (the total school age population — 5 through 24-year-old 
youth — passed 60 million in 1960, and will have passed 
70 million by 1970) and more teachers (more than 2 million needed 
in lower schools by 1970) but also to act as the economically 
generative force for school systems that will, increasingly, 
be taking on the attributes and responsibilities of civic leaders, 
sociological catalysts, and seminal agents for urban rejuvenation, 
as well as their traditional responsibilities for formal education. 
These are imposing and demanding new roles for schools, 
ones that will require new thinking, new involvement of the 
educators, the administrators, the students, the community, and the 
architects, planners, and educational specialists who provide 
the schools and resource centers. It is no longer sufficient simply 
to announce a projected program of new, separate school plants, 
as the New York City Board of Education discovered not long ago 
(see, "The City As Generator of Urban Form"). More and more, 
the school must be worked into the community fabric, and must 
become a contributory member of the community, both to help 
ameliorate its ills and to enrich it through involvement with its life 
and culture. Fred M. Hechinger, Education Editor of The New 
York Times, commenting on the new role confronting schools, 
wrote that "The mood of American education is like that of the 
starlet who has been pleading for a dramatic lead and, suddenly 
thrust to the center of the stage, is paralyzed with fright." There 
is a feeling that education is being asked to purify all our 


national problems of racial injustice, violence, poverty, and hatred; 
to act as a sort of filter through which these impurities might 
be removed in the process of educating our children and involving 
their elders in the process. 

Whether such a future of increasingly nonpedagogical, 
nonadministrative educational programming will find easy 
acceptance with a profession that is not renowned for facile 
adoption of new methods, techniques and, particularly, new 
philosophies, still remains to be seen. It is presently true, 
however, that there are forces at work in the fields of education, 
architecture, planning, and related disciplines, which are 
preparing the groundwork for the new child-school-community 
relationships. That the next few years will see a continually 
widening spectrum of involvement and responsibility for education 
cannot be doubted, nor can the fact that these changes will 
be accompanied by significant changes in the ways we must think 
and act when planning and designing places for education. 

This issue of P/A seeks to document current and future trends 
and directions in education from many aspects: from the school as 
a generator of urban form down to the latest thinking in 
individual, electronic study equipment; from some far-thinking, 
but not far-out, studies done at an architectural school design 
seminar to what, if anything, is being done about schools in 
our new towns; and from the ambitious new schemes for 
educational parks down to storefront schools and temporary 
classrooms in other-use buildings. 

The one unmistakable truth that runs through all the research that 
P/A's editors have done for this issue is that educational places 
will no longer be designed as buildings unto themselves, at 
least not by aware architects and concerned school authorities 
and interested citizens. The days of the monumental schoolhouse, 
withdrawn from its community, are fast coming to a close. 

With the new future for schools come exciting opportunities for 
architects and planners to design not just part-time shells for 
instruction, but places that will be vital, full-time, contributory 
elements in their cities. 


(A listing of educational authorities, architects, planners, 
government officials, and others who have generously cooperated 
with P/A in the preparation of this issue will be found on p. 264.) 


THE SCHOOL SCENE 


CHANGE AND MORE CHANGE 


In the beginning, Socrates . . . One student, one teacher, 
one tree. Square foot per student: the whole wide world 


of ideas. 


One Room Schoolhouse . . . In 
the U.S., dominating the school 
scene for nearly 200 years. Be- 
ginning with the first schools in 
the colonies at about the middle 
of the 17th Century and continu- 
ing to the middle of the 19th. 
One teacher to as many students 
as would fit. Square foot on top 
of round foot, elbow to elbow, 
knee to knee. The catechism, 
primer, psalter, testament, and 
Bible: learning by rote and drill, 
encouraged by the rod. Heated 
by wood (supplied by the stu- 
dent), air conditioned by breath 
and body temperature. The Lan- 
castrian system, beginning 
around the 1800's lasted for 50 
years: 500 students, 50 monitors, 
and one teacher — an extreme 
example of the one-room school 
that paved the way for mass edu- 
cation. 
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The Classroom and the Graded 
School . . . Beginning about the 
middle of the 18th Century. 
Twelve classrooms, | assembly 
hall, and principals office. Fifty 
to 60 students per room, 15 sq 
ft per student, desks bolted to 
the floor. Pupil sat passively and 
watched the instructor write on 
the blackboard — a sponge soak- 
ing up information in prepara- 
tion for adult life. Fences caged 
students on a sea of asphalt. Air 
conditioned by the open window. 


peel ead annal 


The Individual Classroom . . . 
Classrooms as separate learning 
centers beginning around the turn 
of the 20th Century, gathering 
momentum in the 30's and 40's, 
and in full swing after World 
War Il. Series of single class- 
rooms, smaller classes, and spe- 
cialized subjects for teachers. 
Square foot per student from 80 
to over 100; grounds to match. 
Education by experimentation 
and. investigation, discussion and 
evaluation. Kindergarten and 
high schools and junior: high 
school; music, art, shops. Finger, 
campus, cluster, and house plans. 
Air conditioned by the amount 
of space a breeze could push 
across (usually) two classrooms 
and a corridor. 
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Learning Space and Ungraded 
Classes . . . The student as indi- 
vidual learner seeking out his in- 
structor and timing his own in- 
struction time. Mechanical aids 
for finding out facts; personal 
investigation for students finding 
out about themselves. Learning 
as a living experience; functional 
efficiency. Square foot per stu- 
dent as little and as much as he 
needs with a few square feet all 
his own in carrels. Round, hex- 
agon, *hexacome," square ser- 
pentine, with funny folded hats. 
Air conditioned space. Mobile 
space and temporary space and 
great plan flexibility. 
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NEW TOOLS 


EDUCATION’S EMERGING TECHNOLOGY 


Realizing that traditional teaching techniques are 
increasingly inadequate to the demands of mass education 
today, educators, in an effort to individualize the 

learning process, are experimenting with new, sophisticated 
devices that have already begun to alter the character 

— and hence the planning and design — of the classroom, 
the library, and the school itself. 


eachers have always used a wide 

variety of materials and objects to 

illustrate or supplement their les- 
sons. Educational suppliers’ catalogs 
tempt classroom teachers to order every- 
thing the budget will allow, from elastic 
bands to kitchen sinks, from building 
blocks to computers. What are they all 
for, what good do they do? How does 
the teacher use the innumerable products 
available, and where does he put them 
when they are not in use? The answers 
to these questions must be understood by 
architects and planners involved in the 
design of educational buildings. 

Educational equipment can easily be 
classified in several categories according 
to function. There are materials that as- 
sist the teacher in presenting the content 
of a lesson, objects and devices that 
allow the student to pursue his educa- 
tion individually, either within a class- 
room or outside of school, and devices 
that make available to both teacher and 
student subjects, which, ordinarily, 
would remain outside the scope of any 
one school. Machines are also used to 
extend the reach of subject matter by 
duplicating texts, slides, or recordings. 
And many teaching tools serve a multi- 
plicity of purposes, as when a machine 
for displaying graphic material is used 
to project an image created at a large 
university across the country for a high 
school class of 30 or 40 students. Today's 
tools derive importance from the belief 
that when children are allowed to touch 
and become personally involved with study 
materials, they can set their own pace and 
extract knowledge they are able to relate 
to their own experience. 

Devices on the market today are not 
all the result of modern gadgetry and 
gimmickry, nor are they all, by any 
means, of recent invention. In the tra- 
ditional classroom, equipment for pre- 
senting lesson material generally con- 
sisted of chalkboards, a globe, and a 
number of large maps attached to mold- 
ings above the chalkboards, to be rolled 
down at appropriate times. In science 
classes, experiments and demonstrations 
require special equipment, sometimes 
very simple, at other times highly so- 
phisticated, depending on the level of 
study or the nature of the subject itself, 
and planners recognize the necessity of 
designing spaces for science instruction 
to accommodate extra electrical outlets, 
large counters, storage space, and sinks 
with running water. But even when no 
special facilities are provided for the 
teaching of science, instructors turn com- 
monplace objects into teaching tools for 
a particular demonstration. A pear be- 
comes the planet Earth, an orange, the 
sun, and a drop of ink in a glass of 
water illustrates molecular motion. 

Books, of course, have for centuries 
been the staple teaching tool, because 
of the many valuable functions they can 
perform. Books can overcome ignorance 
on the part of the teacher as well as the 
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student; they can be duplicated and dis- 
tributed to make exactly similar material 
available for all students; they allow 
the student to absorb information as 
quickly (or as slowly) as he can read; 
they can be called upon for use at any 
convenient time or place. 


Technological Tools 

From the standpoint of the architect in- 
volved in school design, books, until 
quite recently, were undoubtedly the 
most important educational tools to be 
coped with (with the possible and lim- 
ited exceptions of facilities for vocational 
training, gymnasium equipment, and the 
science laboratory). Since the 17th Cen- 
tury, it has been necessary to provide 
storage space for books, both in the space 
where instruction takes place and in a 
separate place given over entirely to 
books and their users. 

Within the last decade, however, the 
physical containers of information and 
the equipment for producing them have 
acquired new forms with widely diverg- 
ing characteristics. Most of the new de- 
vices for storing or transferring informa- 
tion are made possible by modern 
technology — more specifically, by elec- 
tronics. Today and in the future, edu- 
cators and designers alike must become 
familiar with a myriad of devices for 
producing, displaying, processing, and 
storing packets of information. Since the 
use of such tools on a scale suitable for 
evaluation purposes is just now begin- 


ning to spread, the skills and talents of 
both architects and educators are needed 
in any attempt to program new facilities 
that will incorporate the new technology. 
This is no simple task, for equipment 
now produced, and gaining increasing 
acceptance in the schools, ranges in size 
and complexity from tiny cards that con- 
tain, for example, both printed text and 
a small slide to be viewed on a portable 
light screen, to extremely sophisticated 
computers connected to a number of ac- 
cess terminals. Some of this equipment 
is illustrated on the facing page. 

How does education benefit from the 
installation of expensive, complex elec- 
tronic equipment? Television, tape re- 
cordings of audio and video programs, 
8mm and 16mm slides, and language 
laboratories offer a wider selection of 
lesson material in more varied forms than 


the traditional textbook. But they do not 
replace books or teachers in the learn- 
ing process; rather, they create an ad- 
ditional fund of material for students 
and teachers to draw upon. Nor is their 
importance limited to the augmentation 
of lesson material. 

A videotape recording of one lesson 
given by a truly great teacher can, for 
instance, be of far greater value than 
many lessons prepared by poor teachers 
using traditional methods. Or a teacher 
can devote a segment of his time to the 
preparation of one excellent lesson or 
course to be recorded and distributed, 
and find himself free to spend his re- 
maining time working with individual 
students. Information and media storage 
and transferral systems may be equipped 
with independent access terminals, so 
that a student can call up the program, 
slide, text, or test he needs at any time 
he is free to do so. Then, of course, he 
can proceed at his own rate and in his 
own manner, since he feels no pressure to 
keep up with classmates. Computers, too, 
are programmed to offer maximum flex- 
ibility in learning rates. 

What all these characteristics add up 
to is the use of impersonal machines and 
mass media to permit a greater individ- 
ualization of the learning process than 
was ever possible before. Of course, the 
ideal situation would be one in which 
each pupil would work directly with one 
teacher at all times, or, perhaps, with 
various teachers, depending on the sub- 
ject matter, always maintaining a 1:1 
teacher-student ratio. However, it has 
been estimated that, in order merely to 
maintain the present ratio of students to 
teachers in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools, approximately half of all 
college. and university graduates from 
now on would have to become teachers. 
Obviously, there is no way to insure that 
this will occur, and little likelihood that 
it will happen of itself. This situation 
alone is sufficient to indicate that means 
must be found to provide opportunities 
for students to learn without constant 
teacher supervision, Further, the recog- 
nition that education is a continuing pro- 
cess, rather than an arbitrarily determi- 
nate number of years spent primarily in 
institutions for instruction, leads to the 
realization that students need to be 
taught how to learn on their own — pro- 
cess, not product ; inquiry, not content. 
Two of the most important requisites for 
this goal — ordered thinking and a famil- 
iarity with sources of information — are 
natural results of learning with techno- 
logical tools. 

The individualization of learning is an 
ancient aim of educators, and the inven- 
tion of the printed book was probably 
the most dramatic innovation along these 
lines before the introduction of electron- 
ic teaching. When each student had his 
own copy of the text, it became unneces- 
sary for the pedagogue to read to his 
students and for them to copy what they 
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RCA Learning 
Laboratory 
(left). Sylvania 
Blackboard-by- 
Wire system 
(center). Class- 
room station, 
RCA dial-access 
system (right). 
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heard. The teacher then could afford to 
interpret and explain, rather than merely 
dictate his lessons. Nor is the application 
of technology to the learning process a 
20th-Century innovation. Medieval schol- 
ars were intrigued by the book wheel, a 
mechanical device that held 10 or more 
books in place for convenient reference. 
Another medieval version of the teaching 
machine was a jousting device that held 
a javelin. When a page or squire, aspir- 
ing to be a knight, charged at it, depend- 
ing on the accuracy of his aim, the 
*mechanical knight" either was laid low 
or turned to administer a forceful blow 
to the learner. Present methods are gen- 
tler, but often similar in principle. 


Types of Equipment 

Electronic equipment now in use in vari- 
ous school systems in the country and 
worth considering for use in presently 
planned programs includes: 

m Closed-circuit TV systems, with facil- 
ities for local production, a store of video 
tapes, and appropriately located moni- 
tors and viewers. 

W Audio tape recorders and players. 

W Electronic teaching machines, especial- 
ly for foreign language instruction. (Au- 
dio tapes may be part of such equip- 
ment.) 

W Open-circuit educational TV networks. 
W Facilities for production and display 
of 8mm, 16mm, and 32mm slides. Pro- 
jectors of either or both rear and over- 
head types. 

W Computers for programmed instruction 
or information storage and retrieval. 
W Computers for scheduling of classes, 
resources, and facilities. 

W Computers for administrative process- 
ing to free teachers from routine func- 
tion. 

Usually, when a system is to make use 
of more than one type of equipment, it 
will require an electronic switching de- 
vice to provide desired access to any one 
program or tape. Often, access to several 
types of electronic media is made easily 
available through a simple set of switches 
or a telephone dial in an individual stu- 
dent carrel. Public address systems, in- 
tercom lines, and even clocks may be 
tied into each access terminal and con- 
trolled from a remote source. Manufac- 
turers offer different versions of individu- 
al components or complete systems, and 
most provide consulting services to in- 
sure maximum benefit from any installa- 
tion. Some will provide planning services 
for architects as well. Both Raytheon 
Learning Systems Company and RCA's 


Schematic design (facing page) by Hubert 
Wilke, Communications Consultant, for 
Educational Facilities Labs, shows distribution 
of media from central source. Plan at right 

is proposal for University of Toronto library, 
designed by Warner, Burns, Toan & Lunde. 
Here, media access terminals and production 
facilities are grouped together within the 
library. 


Instructional Systems Division offer 
“package” systems of audio-visual and 
student response equipment. RCA’s 
learning laboratory system for language 
instruction consists of a teacher’s con- 
trol console, from which 10 different les- 
sons may be fed simultaneously to stu- 
dents at as many as 64 positions. 
Students may listen, respond, and record 
their own speech. Teachers can listen to 
the recitations of any student in the 
room, and can talk to students who need 
help with their work. It is also possible 
for students to carry on dialogues with 
each other, if the teacher so desires. The 
equipment has its own power supply, so 
that it is relatively mobile; it is not tied 
to the nearest electrical outlets. The only 
equipment located in student carrels is 
a simple set of controls for volume, and 
perhaps for recording and erasing tapes, 
plus the headset and microphone. 

Raytheon produces a “communicator 
system” — essentially, a closed commu- 
nications loop. A panel of lights at the 
teacher’s desk and a set of buttons at 
each student position complete the equip- 
ment for measuring, instantly and thor- 
oughly, student performance in response 
to any lesson. The teacher, upon com- 
pleting a presentation, asks a series of 
multiple-choice or true-false questions. 
Each pupil responds by pushing the ap- 
propriate button at his seat. All answers 
immediately appear as lights on the 
teacher console and are recorded. 

Progress of the class as a whole is 
measured in percentages by a dial. Elab- 
orations of this type of system are the 
“multi-media” presentation system, which 
records response to projected displays 
and regulates projection, and the large- 
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group response systems, which indicate 
reaction to presentations of “live,” pro- 
jected, or taped material to audiences of 
200 to 1000. 

Probably the most widely publicized 
version of the multi-media approach to 
education is the “dial-access” or “dial- 
select" system. There is a great deal of 
flexibility in components and program- 
ming for such systems, but the basic 
parts are: student position with dial 
(similar to a telephone dial), from which 
lessons, programs, and so on, are re- 
quested; lesson sources, which store the 
programs and play them on command; 
and the control equipment, which sorts 
requests and keeps track of available 
lessons. Dial-access systems may permit 
access to films, tapes (audio and video), 
or live TV and radio programs. Calls 
can be made from many locations, pro- 
viding classroom teacher or individual 
student with the material he desires at 
a moment's notice. Hundreds of programs 
may be on call at any time for a prac- 
tically unlimited number of callers. 

The Beverly Hills, California, Unified 
School District and the West Hartford, 
Connecticut, Public Schools currently 
have or are installing two of the most 
elaborate and complete dialaccess sys- 
tems in the country. Both systems pro- 
vide for access to the store of audio- 
visual material from locations in several 
schools in the district, as well as a flex- 
ible number of positions within a single 
school. For both school systems, origi- 
nating equipment and the stored material 
is located centrally in a new high school. 

In West Hartford, the implementation 
of a dialaccess system has progressed 
slowly, starting with the installation of 
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appropriate equipment in several student 
carrels and classrooms. Materials storage 
and production facilities were housed in 
a converted classroom. Later, additional 
dial-select carrels were installed in 8 
more schools. A total of 9 video tape 
recorders, 22 audio tracks, 2 commercial 
and/or ETV channels, one film chain 
(telecasts 16mm film, 35mm slides, 35 
mm filmstrips), a microscope chain (a 
microscope joined to a TV camera for 
magnification and transmission of micro- 
scope slides) are accessible. Dial con- 
trol plates in prototype carrels have a 
dial, off-on power switch, audio volume 
control knob, two headphone jacks, a 
three-position intercom microphone, and 
intercom signal lamp. Classroom instal- 
lations contain 25-in. video monitors, 
high fidelity sound columns, intercom fa- 
cilities, and dial plates similar to those 
in the study carrels. 

Working closely with Assistant Su- 
perintendent Ira J. Singer, architects Mc- 
Leod, Ferrara & Ensign recently com- 
pleted their design of the new high 
school (see plan, p. 141) that will, when 
completed in the spring of 1970, house 
the “media center" and production fa- 
cilities for the entire West Hartford 
school system. The center will transmit 
120 programs (20 video, 100 audio) to 
100 carrels and 50 group stations 
throughout the building. The same pro- 
gram capacity will be available to other 
schools through a network of telephone 
cables. 

Another approach to the learning lab- 
oratory is offered by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corporation and 
is now in operation at Lexington (N.C.) 
Middle and Senior High Schools. Both 
the three-year program developed for the 
middle school and the two-year sequen- 
tial program for the high school employ 
textbooks, tapes, films, and filmstrips for 
a “total immersion" effect. 


Teaching With Television 

Educational television has proved to be 
among the most effective electronic means 
for bringing the best teachers and an 
almost limitless range of material to 
large numbers of students. It apparently 
offers a broader potential than any other 
audio-visual aid. The widespread accep- 
tance of TV as a teaching tool is at- 
tributable to several factors, including: 
ease of image transmission by air or 
cable; capability of reproducing images 
on magnetic tape; relatively high allow- 
able levels of ambiant light for viewing 
(viewing areas need not be completely 
dark); capability of bringing current 
events into the school as they are actu- 
ally happening; capability of storing en- 
tire courses, demonstrations, and pro- 
grams of general interest in tape libraries; 
ease of operation and maintenance of re- 
ceivers; availability of relatively inexpen- 
sive equipment; availability of equipment 
types to suit various needs; and, finally, 
the practicality of teachers’ self-evaluation 
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through replay of video-tapes or monitor- 
ing of their own presentations. 

. Since the first ETV station began 
broadcasting in 1953, 124 UHF and VHF 
open-broadcast stations have been li- 
censed. In 1963, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission authorized the use 
of a new broadcast band for ETV; with- 
in four years, 82 applications for chan- 
nels were being processed, and 18 chan- 
nels were being used in 14 regional 
systems. 

In addition to the open broadcast sys- 
tems, there are over 1000 closed-circuit 
systems operating in university and 
school systems. Together with open sys- 
tems, they reportedly reached 10 million 
students in 1966, mostly on the elemen- 
tary level. 

Noncommercial, or publicly sponsored, 
broadcasting has been plagued since its 
inception by lack of funds and top-notch 
personnel. Only last year, hopes were 
boosted when Congress passed, and Presi- 
dent Johnson signed, a bill creating the 
Corporation for Public: Broadcasting; 
but as yet, no funds for its implementa- 
tion have been appropriated. And the 
question of long-range financing of a 
public corporation that will broadcast, 
hopefully, material uncensored by the 
Government, is one that will take great 
determination and much thought to 
solve. 

In part to serve particular local needs 


and in part to compensate for the un- 
reliable quality of broadcast television, 
school districts find it to their advan- 
tage to install their own production fa- 
cilities. And industry is cooperating with 
local needs by reducing equipment cost 
and complexity, and increasing the flex- 
ibility of system design for individual 
needs. In 1965, for example, Westing- 
house presented a new package of TV 
equipment that enables a teacher to con- 
trol production and transmission while 
presenting a “live” lesson. A simple set 
of controls within easy reach enable the 
teacher to switch cameras, activate slides 
or tape recordings, or “zoom in” for 
close-ups of graphics. All equipment can 
be installed in a studio only 12 ft square. 

An experimental adjunct of education- 
al TV is what is known as slow-scan 
TV or “blackboard-by-wire.” By decreas- 


ing the number of changes in a TV image 
per unit of time, images can be trans- 
mitted over great distances by coaxial 
cable, or common telephone wire, at a 
comparatively inexpensive rate. “Black- 
board-by-wire" systems developed by 
Sylvania are capable of transforming 
graphics drawn with an electronic pen 
into signals of voice frequency. At the 
receiving end, signals are decoded and 
reconverted into graphic images on a 
screen. The method, coupled with trans- 
mission of accompanying voice or other 
sound, makes it possible for a professor 
at Texas A&M University to give an en- 
tire course in math or English, complete 
with graphic illustrations, to high school 
classes in 15 school districts simulta- 
neously. The system can be set up to 
record lectures or to store images for re- 
call in the course of a presentation. Un- 
fortunately, although transmission cost 
is reduced in such a system, the equip- 
ment needed to receive it is still quite 
expensive, and its use will probably re- 
main limited for some time. 


Computers for the Classroom 


Although the use of computers for edu- 
cation is presently limited, it is likely 
to increase impressively in the near fu- 
ture; in fact, it will become a necessary 
part of school facilities where extensive 
use is made of other electronic devices, 
of team teaching, and of non-graded 
classes. 

Merely in freeing the teacher from the 
administrative and routine responsibilities 
of grading, record-keeping, and so on, 
that take up 20-60 per cent of the school 
day, computers can be an inestimable 
boon. For some of the more complicated 
systems of electronic teaching tools, a 
small computer may be necessary to sort 
requests for information, schedule pro- 
grams, and maintain a catalog of avail- 
able materials. And, where flexibility is 
desired in student time schedules for 
using materials, computer scheduling of 
classes can be a practical necessity. 

However, the most exciting uses for 
computers in education are in the field 
of computer-aided instruction. (CAI). 

CAI is basically of two types: The 
first employs a preprogrammed course of 
instruction or drill, which is fed into 
the computer for access at the desired 
time. Students may respond to questions 
put by the computer by typing out an- 
swers or even by writing out their an- 
swers with a "light pen" (an electronic 
device that automatically records the co- 
ordinates of points it touches and transfers 
them into the computer). Computers used 
for programmed instruction can, at worst, 
become the most expensive page-turners 
ever produced, but with proper program- 
ming, they can lead a student through a 
prestated series of lessons without the aid 
of a teacher, and at the student's own best 
rate, providing him with immediate re- 
wards for his work. 

The second type of computerized in- 
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Plan of the William H. Hall High School, West Hartford, Conn., 


shows student at work in a typical carrel. 


struction is provided by large (usually 
university-owned) central computers that 
can store and process great amounts of 
information and data. Access terminals 
are on-line (directly connected to the 
central computer bank), and the system 
is time-sharing (many users can "talk" 
with the computer seemingly at once; 
processing is so fast that no one user is 
aware that his is only one of, say, 20 
people placing demands on the ma- 
chine). In such a system, students may 
carry on independent work, making use 
of the computer's store of information 
or of its calculating abilities to solve 
problems in math or science. 

Computer-aided instruction is still 
rather rare, primarily because of costs 
prohibitive to any one school district. 
But there do exist examples of experi- 
mentation with both types today. The 
installation of a computer at Dartmouth 
College several years ago prompted near- 
by high school students and faculty in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, to form a 
Computer Club to explore the time-shar- 
ing capabilities of the new machine. Later, 
computer terminals were installed in 
junior and senior high schools of the dis- 
trict, and the school system purchased its 
own computer. 

In New York, RCA Instructional Sys- 
tems people are working with representa- 
tives of the Board of Education and local 
representatives of the Federal Government 
to install a computerized system for arith- 
metic drill and review. The central com- 
puter, to be housed in a new central fa- 
cility, will have high-speed lines to "line 
concentrators” in four schools. Each “line 
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concentrator” is actually a small computer 
in itself, programmed to interrupt the 
master program when an individual stu- 
dent needs help or a hint. From the line 
concentrators, telephone cables lead di- 
rectly to terminals in 15 schools in 3 dis- 
tricts. 

New York’s version of CAI is modelled 
on the system installed in the Palo Alto, 
California, schools under the direction of 
Patrick Suppes of Stanford University. 
The program provides drill on five levels 
of difficulty, and students may progress in 
a straight line or be automatically 
switched up or down according to their 
success in completing a segment of work. 
After three units of drill have been pre- 
sented, each unit dealing with a separate 
concept, those students who show need 
for further practice are given a series of 
review questions in the area of their low- 
est competence. The computer keeps a 
record of class and individual perform- 
ance, which is available to the teacher 
whenever he requests it. Student termi- 
nals (pp. 134-135) are quite simple, con- 
sisting essentially of a modified teletype 
keyboard. Computers can even play edu- 
cational games. 

As new and appropriate programs of 
instruction are formulated and costs of 
equipment are reduced, the use of com- 
puters will doubtless increase significant- 


ly. 


Planning for the 
New Technology 
Out of the need to cope with and plan 
for the vast array of resources available 
to educators today have grown two in- 
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by McLeod, Ferrara & Ensign, shows location of dial-access carrels. Photo 


novative approaches to both architectural 
and educational programming and de- 
sign. For different reasons, each is par- 
ticularly suited to dealing with the ac- 
commodation of the new technological 
tools, nor are the two approaches mu- 
tually exclusive. 

The very nature of the machines to be 
considered and the number of variables 
they introduce into a design situation 
suggest systems analysis as an effective 
control or sorting method that also takes 
into account the objectives and goals of 
educational policy. In educational tech- 
nology, as in myriad other fields (see 
AucusT 1967 P/A), systems analysis fa- 
cilitates planning for desired perform- 
ance (of equipment and students) under 
optimum conditions, with the most suit- 
able means, and at the lowest reasonable 
cost. Performance design can indicate 
what types of equipment are most suit- 
able to accomplish specific types of pres- 
entations, where equipment should be lo- 
cated for maximum efficiency, which 
students should be using various types 
of educational devices at what times, and 
so on. Currently, Bolt, Beranek & New- 
man, the System Development Corpora- 
tion, and the Auerbach Corporation pro- 
vide systems planning for schools. 

Planning of this type should generally 
be undertaken at an early stage with 
all personnel involved in the project on 
hand to contribute their special knowl- 
edge of specific factors to be considered, 
so that the results of planning will be 
comprehensive. 

With or without systems analysis, no 
facility for which installations of tech- 
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Dial-access study carrel with TV and tape facilities. 


Library of South Shore High School, 
Chicago, Ill., by Fridstein & Fitch, 
has glass-enclosed conference and 
viewing or listening areas. Carrels are 
placed. in rows at periphery of room. mK 
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Architects Frederic P. 
Wiedersum & Associates 
designed a circular library 
for Lenape Regional High 
School in New Jersey. Its 
shape makes resources easily 
accessible to academic class- 
rooms and faculty offices, but 
limits expansion. 
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At Lexington (N.C. ) Middle 
2 School, designed by Six 
Associates, audio-visual 
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nological equipment is contemplated 
should be planned without the close co- 
operation of educators, administrators, 
architects, audio-visual director, librari- 
ans, and manufacturers of proposed 
equipment, or, perhaps, an independent 
consultant. Manufacturers will provide 
consulting services, but because of the 
glut of new equipment on the market, 
an independent communications specialist 
can be invaluable. 

Of first importance in the team method 
of school planning is the establishment 
of a working vocabulary of terms, con- 
cepts, and goals. Once the educational 
program has been established and the 
rationale of supporting equipment, its 
uses and requirements has been commu- 
nicated to members of the design team, 
each can contribute his professional 
knowledge to the final plan. Team plan- 
ning is exemplified in the design of Es- 
sex County Community College in New 
Jersey, where extensive audio-visual 
equipment will be installed. Designers 
from the architectural firm of Frank 
Grad & Sons joined with educators and 
consultants and an independent educa- 
tional specifications writer in study trips 
to view existing community colleges, and 
in brainstorming sessions before a spe- 
cific design was proposed. 

The special competence of each pro- 
fession is required in planning for the 
new media, particularly because there 
are now few standards to consult, few 
established rules and practices to refer 
to. At this point, each attempt is still an 
experiment, and the more carefully it is 
planned the greater the likelihood of its 
success in terms of education as well as 
architecture. And the architect who is a 
specialist in school design is frequently 
more aware of new solutions to new 
problems than the educators themselves. 
His contribution to the educational pro- 
grams may go beyond the professional 
boundaries. 


New Spaces 

Use of technological tools, combined 
with modern teaching methods that are 
particularly compatible with the equip- 
ment, has produced a need for spaces, 
facilities, and even building types, as well 
as circulation patterns that are new to 
schools. Not only must architects and edu- 
cators decide on the best location within 
the school for independent study carrels 
(all in the library, at points convenient 
to group instruction facilities, or both) ; 
he must learn to see libraries as resource 
or materials centers, facilities for housing 
materials that formerly had no place in 
a library, and where learning takes place, 
rather than storing and cataloguing ex- 
clusively; he must understand the need 
for new types of spaces, such as media 
production centers, preview areas for 
teachers, teachers’ workshops, areas for 
small and very large-group instruction 
instead of 30-student classrooms; and he 
must give form to entirely new building 
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types including regional resource centers 
and production facilities. 

What's in a modern library, and how 
must it relate to the rest of the school? 
These things will vary according to the 
educational program, but generally, 
school libraries are likely to contain not 
only books (with no apparent likelihood 
of a reduction in number in the foresee- 
able future), but slides, tapes, electronic 
and “dry” carrels, listening posts, rec- 
ords, film and slide projectors, and so on. 
As resource centers, such libraries must 
be ready to accommodate requests for 
materials and to provide an environment 
for their effective use. With the greater 
emphasis on the library as a lively en- 
vironment for learning, it is often valu- 
able to give it a central location, with 
related areas or departmental headquar- 
ters arranged peripherally. In some cases, 
audio-visual equipment is to be used 
within the resource center itself; it is 
then necessary to insure that lighting can DATA enin 
be adjusted independently in separate Renae as Tal 
areas of the center. 

On a larger scale, it may be desirable 
to house major electronic or audio-visual 
equipment in the library of a central high 
school or other building, with smaller 
or less complex materials distributed 
through the libraries of individual schools 
in the system. And again, it may be desir- 
able to establish a main resource or pro- 
duction center for a group of school dis- 
tricts, from which materials can be broad- 
cast or otherwise transmitted, borrowed 
and physically transported, or, if spaces 


Prototype of a regional resource center was planned by Jack Tanzman of The 
Educational Council, designed by architect John Shaver as part of a study undertaken 
by the U.S. Office of Education under Title VII of the National Defense Education Act. 
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for users are included, viewed or used 
within the building. Regional centers are 
gaining acceptance and approval as dis- 
tricts realize the opportunities to be 
gained by pooling budgets and resources 
for instructional facilities. A prototypical 
design for such a center is illustrated on 
this page. 

Since programs and equipment for all 
these facilities vary so widely, there are 
few rules to follow in planning them. 
However, there are several basic factors 
that should influence design, among 
them: 

W Flexibility. (Technological tools are 
new and still developing. Future needs 
can be fully foreseen, and even at present 
it may be desirable to be able to convert 
large group instruction areas into several 
small ones.) 

W Provision for future expansion. (Usu- 
ally, it is best to start with a minimum 
basic arsenal of equipment; more can 
be added later if the necessary conduits, 
wiring for TV and audio transmission, 
and spaces are available. These items can 
be added later only at greatly increased 
costs. ) 

W Fase of access to all facilities for both 
teachers and students, and a rational re- 
lationship of resources locations to other 
building functions. 

What happens when the architect is 
not aware of the demands of equipment 
to be installed in his new schcool, or does 
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not have the benefit of knowledgeable 
consultants? Audio-visual equipment in- 
tended for use in a New Jersey school 
library is difficult to use because all lights 
in the room are wired to a single switch; 
lights in the viewing area cannot be 
dimmed for viewing. The architects 
original design called for a floor-to- 
ceiling window wall, which would let in 
too much ambient light, and he failed to 
provide enough outlets for electronic 
equipment. In a Westchester County, 
N.Y., school, for which the architects 
produced an exciting design, much of 
the expensive equipment is limited in 
use because of lack of coordination 
among designers, consultants, and edu- 
cators. There, clocks are hidden by TV 
screens, and the location of other equip- 
ment is inconvenient. 


Impetus for Innovation 


What forces have been behind the devel- 
opment of new technological systems for 
education, and where has the money come 
from to implement them? Primarily from 
the Federal Government. Most of the 
technology that is just now finding a 
place in the schoolhouse was developed 


originally by industry in cooperation 
with the Department of Defense and is 
now undergoing a process of adaptation 
to fit the needs of education. In the 
1950's, the National Defense Education 
Act and the National Science Foundation 
began to bring needed equipment for sci- 
ence laboratories, in particular, within 
the reach of schools across the country. 
But the present impetus for research 
and development of innovative education- 
al tools and their houses stems from the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. An initial appropriation of 
$6.100,000,000 for all programs under 
the Act was distributed in a fashion that 
placed heavy emphasis on Title IT, which 
provided for development and improvement 
of school library functions; on Title III, 
which provides for research and develop- 
ment as well as the implementation of new 
techniques and materials; and on Title 
VII, which provides for the dissemination 
of information and techniques concerning 
innovative tools and programs. Most of 
the local projects and programs discussed 
here benefited from Federal funds and 
direction under ESEA's Title III; some 
qualified for additional aid. Under Title 
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III, studies have been undertaken re- 
garding the feasibility and design of 
regional resource centers, efforts of pri- 
vate organizations concerned with inno- 
vation in education are being coordinated 
with Federal programs, and, in areas 
where funds for experimentation or the 
implementation of programs with dem- 
onstrated value have been granted, local 
offices have been established with Federal 
money and personnel to direct projects 
in progress. 

In New York, for example, the compu- 
terized drill program now being installed 
is under the direction of Shelley Yu- 
mans, local director of Title III projects. 
Most of the salaries for personnel con- 
nected with the project also come from 
Federal funds. In Lexington, North Caro- 
lina, a new middle school costing $1,404.- 
929 and containing $60,000 worth of 
equipment houses several innovative pro- 
grams, with help from local, state, and 
Federal grants. Funds from the National 
Defense Education Act are now being 
used, in addition to a $500,000 grant 
under ESEA’s Title III. The library, or 
learning center, as it is called here, quali- 
fies as a Demonstration School library 
under Title II of the same Act. 

The outlook for future Federal financ- 
ing is auspicious, for Congress this year 
approved an extension of ESEA for two 
years beyond next July 1, with an in- 
creased appropriation of $9,300,000,000. 
Emphasis was again placed on library 
materials, supplementary educational cen- 
ters, and innovative programs. However, 
basic control of funds was shifted from 
Federal to state and local hands. It is 
impossible to predict whether this change 
will delay progress in establishing re- 
gional cooperation and some minimal 
form of national standardization for 
equipment, or if it will, on the other 
hand, stimulate progress by letting those 
who know what is needed run their own 
show. 

What is the Government paying for? 
Costs of equipment installation and op- 
eration vary, and estimates of future costs 
vary even more greatly. According to 
Patrick Suppes of Stanford University, 
an expert on computer-aided instruction, 
it would cost approximately $2000 per 
terminal to equip every elementary 
school classroom with a console con- 
nected by telephone lines to a computer 
located within the school district today. 
Suppes feels that mass production could 
lower the cost to $1000 per terminal, in- 
cluding cost of curriculum development 
and preparation. Another estimate sets 
the possible cost of providing electronic 
equipment for one child at $250 per year. 
In any case, elementary and secondary 
schools spent $420 million on textbooks 
in 1967, while in the same time span 
they spent $220 million on foreign lan- 
guage carrels, scientific apparatus, closed 
circuit TV, computers and audio-visual 
materials such as tapes, records, film 
strips, and films. Of this amount, about 
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$10 million was spent on computer-aided 
instruction. 

Mass production will, no doubt, bring 
about a reduction in cost of equipment, 
and, indeed, the cost of much new equip- 
ment has been substantially lowered in the 
last decade. In 10 years, typical electronic 
data processors became 10 times smaller 
(and easier to use), 100 times faster, and 
1000 times less expensive to operate. 

However, mass production is dependent 
upon a market that knows what it wants 
and needs. 


Evaluating Effectiveness 
Electronic tools for education depend upon 
a technology adapted from defense and 
aerospace industries, and only now are 
manufacturers and educators beginning to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the adapta- 
tions. As Evan Herbert of the Auerbach 
Corporation puts it, “Industry simply 
does not know what educators want, and 
educators are just beginning to under- 
stand what they think they need." 

At present, there are few guidelines for 
industry or educators to follow. Each 
experiment, each installation must be 
closely watched by both. RCA is watch- 
ing its computer installations in Palo 
Alto and New York for possible future 


modifications and new developments. One 
of the subsidiary advantages of the new 
tools is that they usually keep a record, 
on tape or film, of the uses to which they 
have been put. Teachers and administra- 
tors can evaluate teacher's presentations 
and class response, simply by playing 
back a tape. 

The effectiveness of equipment further 
depends, of course, on its proper use. 
Manufacturers cannot expect teachers to 
operate complicated control panels or to 
move heavy equipment. If there is a 
question of learning a difficult set of 
instructions, or of running back and forth 
to a resource center far down a hall each 
time he needs a slide or projector, the 
teacher very often will not bother. Manu- 
facturers’ specifications are frequently 
disproportionately difficult for non-tech- 
nology-oriented teachers; a full-time au- 
dio-visual director to act as liaison be- 
tween teachers and production personnel 
is usually a necessity. 

When users do not understand the 
equipment they are working with, the sys- 
tem breaks down. This means that teach- 
ers must be trained in the operation and, 
to some extent, the maintenance of new 
equipment. Ordinarily, one or more rooms 


near a school's library, resource center, 
or audio-visual room are devoted to in- 
service training in teacher's techniques. 
Or, the training facility may be located in 
a district or regional center. In any case, 
the most difficult problems seem to be 
(1) finding time for the teachers to learn, 
and (2) making the new machines attrac- 
tive to those who will use them. These 
problems must be solved before a system 
is actually put into operation, and, pref- 
erably, before equipment is purchased. A 
reputable firm of consultants or manufac- 
turers will have difficulty advising admin- 
istrators on the equipment to be purchased 
if it cannot rely on the cooperation and 
understanding of users. New programs 
can be made attractive to teachers when 
there is enthusiasm and knowledge to 
look to on the part of backers in the 
school or district administration, and when 
teachers are themselves involved in the 
program from the very start of planning. 

Finding time for training is a different 
story. In New York, a series of courses 
was arranged to train teachers to work 
with the new computer system; at almost 
the last minute, district superintendents 
refused to allow teachers to attend the 
courses during class time, unless substi- 
tutes were found to take care of the chil- 
dren whose teachers were involved. And 
evening classes are, evidently, impractical. 
Teachers are simply too busy with other 
things, are not paid for extra time, and 
do not show up for instruction. And in 
some districts, unions prohibit mandatory 
attendance of teachers at sessions out- 
side of school time. 

Government funds, too, are often as 
much a problem to schools as they are 
an aid. Local administrators, anxious to 
take advantage of any state or Federal 
funds available, will often work up a 
hastily conceived program for presenta- 
tion in order to get the funds; they will 
then go out and invest in expensive equip- 
ment, making little or no provision for its 
proper use or its integration into the total 
educational philosophy of the schools. 

Of course, effectiveness of machines is 
also closely tied to the material that is 
fed into them. Here, the medium is defi- 
nitely not the message; hardware is of no 
use without high-quality “software” — 
texts, programs, slides, and so on. And 
today, although quite a few publishers 
are in the business, and several manufac- 
turers of heavy equipment have merged 
or formed associations with publishers to 
provide the necessary software, there is a 
dearth of quality in the field. For this 
reason, it is almost a practical necessity 
to include software production facilities 
within the school or district itself. 

All of these problems are attributed 
to the experimental nature of technologi- 
cal tools for education, and to the rela- 
tively early stage of adaptation from other 
industries. At the present rate, and with 
continued Government support, one can 
expect solutions to most of them in the 
near future. 
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he masonry schoolhouse fortress, 

armed with basketball hoops, sur- 

rounded by a sea of asphalt, is under 
assault. Condemned by both integration- 
ists and black separatists for opposing 
reasons, it paradoxically emerges as the 
ultimate weapon to be wielded against the 
social evils that beset our cities. 

Racism prevents the public school from 
meeting the challenge of 30 million 
school children desperately in need of 
special teaching assistance, asserts noted 
Negro psychologist Kenneth B. Clark. 
He charged that “white officials had al- 
tered the public schools from an instru- 
ment of realizing the American dream 
of an upward social, economie, and po- 
litical mobility to a blockage against the 
masses of Negro and lower status minor- 
ity group children." 

Clark's accusations were backed up by 
a recent article in The New York Times 
by sociologist Herbert H. Gans, who ques- 
tioned whether the middle class was more 
civic-minded than their non-middle-class 
neighbors. Their civic organizations tend 
to defend middle.class interests, not nec- 
essarily the over-all public interest. More- 
over, many who live in the suburbs still 
exert political influence in the city be- 
cause of their work or their property 
holdings. They see to it that urban power 
structures still put middle-class interest 
first. The frequent refusals of city hall 
to provide adequate antipoverty funds 
and public housing attest to the power 


wielded in the city by the middle class, 
argues Gans. 

He also charges that the contention 
that the suburbs rob the city of its tax- 
paying, civic-minded middle class is fal- 
lacious. Actually, maintains Gans, the 
middle-class families are often a city tax 
liability. They demand and receive more 
services, particularly more schools, than 
their taxes pay for. 

It is questionable that, on the whole, 
suburbanites contribute sufficiently to city 
taxes to keep the city operable. To com- 
pound this injustice, suburban, state, and 
Federal politicians often vote against 
antipoverty efforts and other Federal 
funding that would relieve the city's fi- 
nancial troubles in the same way that 
they consistently vote to prevent residen- 
tial integration, observes Gans. 

As a result of this dog-in-the-manger 
attitude of the middle class, it might 
seem advantageous to some Negroes to 
have a predominantly black city. They 
would inherit what good housing there 
is in the city left by the fleeing whites, 
and would take over political control, 
assuring them a more sympathetic re- 
sponse from city hall. 

The Negro cannot flee the city. He is 
forced to remain close to urban trans- 
portation. This mobility is a form of job 
security. 

Harold Gores, President of EFL, who 
has for years been fighting for school 
boards to build educational plants that 
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meet city problems, told P/A that, in his 
opinion, things are changing. He observed 
that, up until 1962, the schoolhouse was 
the same as it was in early America. 
“When everyone was poor, this was not 
so bad. When the poor shared the great 


melting pot American dream, these 
schools were not contested." 

"The very poor are no longer ready 
to accept these conditions. They have 
ideas of their own," points out Gores. 
He cited a civil rights group that is con- 
verting an abandoned supermarket to a 
school for drop-outs. This group does 
not want the traditional school that will 
remind its occupants that they have al- 
ready failed. They are molding the edu- 
cational facility to their specific need. 
They recognize that these have little re- 
lation to the traditional schoolhouse. 

In contrast to this reasonable approach, 
Gores cites a Federal program for drop- 
outs, which spends hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to stuff kids into an aban- 
doned school built in 1892. This, says 
Gores, is a self-defeating project. 

“What is needed is a lively contain- 
er," he points out. “A drop-out does not 
want the same type of building from 
which he has already retreated. Have a 
school like a living room, not like a kitch- 
en." Gores thinks we have been building 
“kitchen schools” too long. “Now the 
mood is turning to living rooms. The 
objective is to pitch the learning environ- 
ment ahead of the kid. Draw him up 
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A study in contrasts: A central city 
commercial high school surrounded by 
skyscrapers as against the relative tranquility 
of a suburban Board of Education. 


with it. Use the school to challenge the 
ability of the ghetto to destroy the stu- 
dent.” $ 


Education for Survival 


“The Negro woke up one morning and 
found he was obsolete,” one Negro lead- 
er has commented. Education is more 
than a cultural luxury. It is a weapon 
of survival in a society that is becoming 
increasingly complex, with a shrinking 
market in unskilled jobs. Schooling is 
essential for employment. The white mid- 
dle class knows this, and has usurped 
the best school facilities. The Negro is 
trying to wrest some of this essential ed- 
ucational survival equipment from him. 

New York City’s current decentraliza- 
tion program is backed by: many civil 
rights groups. Ghetto residents feel that 
they have no control over the existing 
school system and do have the poorest 
schooling of all city residents. Discour- 
aged over the progress of integration in 
providing them with adequate education- 
al facilities, they contend that, with more 
control, the situation would be improved. 

One of the major reasons why ghetto 
residents seek control of their own 
schools is the teacher. To the ghetto com- 
munity, the teachers seem, in most in- 
stances, to be perpetuators and outposts 
of a middle-class society that has little 
sympathy with their problems. “Commun- 
ity participation," comments Ronald 
Shiffman, Assistant Director of Pratt In- 
stitute’s Center for Community Improve- 
ment, “has become crucial in the growing 
trend toward interaction between low- 
income communities and Government 
philanthropy, educational institutions, 
and so on. But in this context, community 
participation must be freed of its affluent, 
‘middle-class’ orientation and definition, 
if it is to become meaningful and effec- 
tive.” 


The Teachers 


It is generally recognized that those who 
need education the most invariably get 
the least experienced teachers. The pro- 
posal of Federally financed “service sta- 
tions” to supply teachers to ghetto areas 
was motivated by the need to find a way 
of breaking the vicious circle of teacher 
stafing of slum schools with the least 
experienced teachers and then losing them 
to the “good” white schools as soon as 
they have served their time. Economist 
John Kenneth Galbraith has proposed a 
corps of “national teachers” who could 
be rushed like the Marines into under- 
privileged neighborhoods. 

The president of the New York Teach- 
ers Union has said that minority group 
militants are aiming to replace 50,000 


or 60,000 teachers in the city’s schools 
with other people. “God knows where 
they will find them,” he commented. The 
teachers’ fears might not be unfounded. 
Isaiah E. Robinson, who heads the East 
Harlem Parents Council, told an audi- 
ence that included a number of teach- 
ers, “Our community will decide who'll 
administer and what the program will 
be." He said further than community con- 
trol over schools held the implied threat 
that, “many of you [teachers] will lose 
your jobs." 

It is difficult to see how teachers will 
lose their jobs in a sellers’ market. How- 
ever, some may change their place of 
employment. Shiffman noted that Father 
John Pewis of Independent School 
Board 17 returned from Puerto Rico to 
New York with about 20 teachers he had 
recruited on the island. 

The form of the school may not under- 
go drastic change under community con- 
trol, although its garrison might be re- 
placed. The ghetto community seeks to 
secure the “fort” before changing its de- 
sign. 


Is the School Itself 
the Central Problem? 


If the ghetto children gain the school- 
house, will it insure them equal educa- 
tion? James S. Coleman, author of the 
controversial report, *Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity," thinks not. In the 
publication The Public Interest, he says 
that the physical and economic resources 
going into the school have very little 
relation to the achievement coming out 
of it. It is Coleman's finding that vari- 
ations in teacher salaries, library facili- 
ties, laboratories, school size, or form 
guidance facilities, and so on, had little 
relation to the achievement of the student. 
If it were otherwise, the problem would 
be simply a matter of rectifying all of 
these conditions, he noted. The evidence 
"does not allow such simple answers," 
says Coleman. The educational “re- 
sources” provided by a child’s fellow stu- 
dents are more important for his achieve- 
ment than are the resources provided by 
the school board. 

Coleman found that ghetto students 
mixed with middle-class learners who 
were highly educationally motivated 
turned in a better performance than 
those segregated with others like them- 
selves who came from homes lacking 
strong educational motivation. 

Integration is unquestionably an essen- 
tial step in the direction of educational 
improvement, but Coleman thinks that 
the solution is much more complex. The 
difficulties of any solution, he feels, *de- 
rive from the premise that our society 
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is committed to overcoming not merely 
inequalities in the distribution of educa- 
tional resoures . . . but inequalities in 
the opportunity for educational achieve- 
ment. This is a task far more ambitious 
than has ever been attempted by any so- 
ciety . . . not just to offer, in a passive 
way, equal access to educational re. 
sources, but to provide an educational 
environment that will free a child's po- 
tentialities for learning from the inequal- 
ities imposed upon him by the accident 
of birth into one or another home and 
social environment." 

If Coleman's contention is correct, the 


annexing of the ghetto school by its sur- Phase 1 of combined school and 
rounding community will pose special future office tower has been completed 


in downtown Chicago. William C. Jones 
Commercial High School plans to 
add a 15-story office tower in its third 
Diei 3 aot aad phase. Architects: The Perkins & 

p é Will Partnership: 


The Decaying City 

Urban housing, which is umbilically 
linked to the urban school, is in a con- 
stant state of decay. The city’s answer 
to the problem of rotting ghetto housing 
has been the housing project, which, in 
the opinion of Dutch architect N.J. Hab- 
raken, is no solution at all: “A town 
is always composed of some areas which 
are new, some which are old, and the 
standard of our dwelling depends on 
where we happen to live. But the devel- 
opers never catch up; it will always be 
possible to note a housing crisis in some 
part of the town. . . . It becomes evident 
that the system, which . . . is an emer- 
gency measure, is itself instrumental in 
always causing a state of emergency... 
resulting in a continuous game of musical 
chairs in which the population must move 
from area to area to be in the best hous- 
ing, among the latest ideas, devices, and 
amenities, The town dweller is becoming 
a nomad, like primitive people who ex- 
haust the soil and then migrate to other 
regions." Slums, according to this analy- 
sis, are inherent to the city's composition 
and are tied to the advances of our tech- 
nology. 

The crisis of the city school and its 
integration into the community is there- 
fore one of continuous change in adapt- 
ing to the changing housing patterns of 
the city. 


The School as a Plant to 
Revitalize City Growth 

People follow good schools. “The good 
school is the principal factor in attract- 
ing and holding citizens," comments Dr. 
Benjamin Willis. *Put an Einstein in 
the ghetto school to attract the subur- 
ban child back to the city," says Dr. Max 
Wolff. 

. “Face the fact that the suburban school PHASEN CONPLETED 
is more appealing than the city school,” PHASES 2.8 3. FUTURE 
notes architect William Brubaker, of Per- 

kins & Will. “This is the reason that 


problems. Middle-class children will have 
to be brought in. It should be noted 
that there are probably not enough of 
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Study for utilization of air space over 
an existing high school in New York City. 
Architect: Thomas F. Galvin. 


people move to the suburbs. But he 
adds that the cost of rebuilding urban 
school systems to satisfy the needs of 
our citizens far exceeds current financial 
programs, even though the survival of 
the city depends heavily upon the ability 
of the city schools to attract and hold 
people. 


The Money-Making School 


One answer for the urban school, which 
tends to be located on sites that are fast 
disappearing and are generally cramped, 
difficult to find, and expensive, is the air- 
rights school. These money-making 
schools are being planned and built. 
Among the more noteworthy of these 
undertakings is the New York City Ed- 
ucational Construction Fund, a public 
authority created last year to finance 
construction of public schools built in 
combination with residential and com- 
mercial facilities. It will use the income 
from privately-owned facilities built 
above schools for debt service on its bonds 
and notes. 

The agency's director, Daniel Z. Nel- 
son, points out that the use of air-space 
above schools solves two common urban 
problems. It accelerates school construc- 
tion delayed by financial limitations, and 
at the same time promotes economic 
growth restricted by lack of commercial 
and residential sites. 

The potential for the ghetto especially 
stirs the planner's imagination. He sees 
that the combined occupancy concept ap- 
plied with social skill could become a 
way of advancing racial integration by 
attracting whites into segregated, non- 
white areas for schools, jobs, and housing 
in the same complex. 

Under the New York City Educational 
Construction Fund, schools will be op- 
erated by the Board of Education but 
owned by the Fund. The facilities above 
the schools will be operated and owned 
by private enterprise. The possibility is 
also being explored that money earned 
by the Fund could also be plowed back 
into educational facilities by financing 
non-money-making school ventures. 

The Fund will provide most schools 
at little or no cost to the city. It will 
receive payments for the use of air rights 
over the school in the form of either 
annual income or capital, depending on 
whether air rights have been leased or 
sold; in addition, it is authorized by stat- 
ute to receive payments equivalent to the 
normal real estate tax on the nonschool 
portion of the building during the 40- 
year life of the debt of the school. User 
lease payments that are rentals for the 
schools will be required only when a 
decision has been made for social or oth- 
er reasons of public interest to under- 
take a combined-occupancy structure un- 
able to support the debt service of the 
school. 
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The Orchard Ridge Campus, Oakland 
Community College, Farmington, 
Michigan, is a partially completed 
campus that already houses 2000 
students. Typical plan (facing page) 
shows arrangement of teaching carrels, 
informal student spaces at the ends, 
with learning materials at the center 
and adjacent teacher offices. Architects: 
The Perkins & Will Partnership. 


Under this system, city sites are not 
removed from the tax rolls by their use 
for schools. After the facility has paid 
for the school, it continues to produce 
tax income for the city. Additional taxes 
are also produced, since, due to the short- 
age of sites, many of the buildings would 
not be built under normal circumstances. 

In its over-all effect, the Fund’s pro- 
gram has been likened to miniature ur- 
ban-renewal projects without requiring 
either Federal or local financing, 
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Architecture: Educational 


Hardware 

“Architecture is hardware, like closed- 
circuit TV. It can motivate or hinder the 
student, but it doesn’t have a lot to do 
with learning.” This is the statement of 
an educator, Dr. John E. Tirrell, Presi- 
dent of Oakland (Michigan) Community 
College, whose educational ideas have 
been gaining increasing recognition, and 
who recently commissioned two architec- 
turally impressive campuses. 
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*Software" is the educational concept, 
and “hardware” the means of its imple- 
mentation, says Tirrell. The hardware — 
mechanical learning devices, environmen- 
tal equipment and buildings — come later 
as subordinate objectives to implement 
the primary objectives of educational 
philosophies. Tirrell's philosophy some- 
times collides with those of the tradition- 
al teacher and the traditional classroom. 
They have probably had as much to do 
with the increasing integration of the 
school into community life and the radical 
change of school planning as those of any 
other educator in the nation. 

Not only are there two new campuses, 
one partially built and the other in the 
design stages, specifically designed to 
carry out Tirrell’s philosophy, but his 
group is rapidly acquiring new spaces 
for expanding facilities. Tirrell’s educa- 
tional concepts are therefore of impor- 
tance to the architect as they bear on 
architectural form, or, as Tirrell would 
say, “hardware specifications." 

“What we do is identify our objec- 
tives, and one of those objectives is not 
to duplicate the past,” he notes. 


The Hard Decisions 
Are About Software 


“There are many hard decisions to be 
made about softwear,” continues Tirrell. 
These will determine his hardware spec- 
ifications. 

Part of Tirrell’s softwear is the convic- 
tion that you can teach anyone anything. 
“Variance, in time, brings out a variance 
in learning.” His method is to sequence 
the material and give the learner the 
time he needs. 

Besides employing learning devices 
that are radical compared to those of 
the traditional school, he would utilize 
every scrap of land and every building 
he could press into service. The vacant 
land that accumulates as the result of 
renewal projects lying dormant until the 


slow machinery of renewal builds upon 
it would be pressed into service as a 
learning center. Tirrell would pitch a 
tent, bring in the school facilities, and 
educate. *Teach them anywhere and ev- 
erywhere, and let them go out to the 
monument (the permanent schoolhouse) 
and take their quizzes. Take a trailer 
and park it in the ghetto and from Mon- 
day to Friday have a college." 

He suggests that the school as it pres- 
ently exists could be used to manufacture 
hardware material and ship it to spots 
of learning. Tirrell points out that this 
idea is not without precedent. There are 
students of the Chicago Junior College 
who completed courses and were awarded 
degrees without setting foot on the Chi- 
cago campus, he delights in telling people; 
they were inmates of Joliet Prison. 

*We are trying to redesign the system 
to make it easy on the human — the most 
precious resource we have, both student 
and teacher." Tirrell remarks with dis- 
taste on the tendency of some school ad- 
ministrators to vie with each other pride- 
fully on the percentage of students they 
failed. *This is not student failure," says 
Tirrell; *it is educational failure." 

*For example," he continues, *why the 
monkey business of keeping test infor- 
mation from the kid? Why is the effort 
made to torture the student with uncer- 
tainty, instead of finding ways to moti- 
vate him?” 


The Classroom 


“The 50-minute classroom has no rela- 
tion to human learning." If the problem 
were given to the Rand Corporation to 
devise a method in which the fewest 
number of students would learn the 
least in the longest period of time, at 
the expenditure of the maximum amount 
of human resources, they could not de- 
vise a better method than that employed 
by the individual lecturer addressing a 
group of seated captive students. “We 


are attempting to turn the problem 
around; we are trying to find what we 
can do to reverse the method,” points 
out Tirrell. 

The obvious solution was to get rid 
of the classroom. In Tirrell’s schools, 
learning areas consist of study carrels 
combined with informal study (lounge) 
areas. The student checks out his pack- 
et of learning equipment and pursues 
knowledge at his own pace. He compares 
notes with other students in the informal 
study lounges, and, when questions arise, 
has direct personal access to the instruc- 
tor. This system is augmented by fre- 
quent group discussions and lectures by 
instructors and invited guests. 

The student sets his own pace, and, 
to a large extent, his own attendance 
time. All students do not make the 
transition. from servitude to academic 
freedom easily. As a result, work is eval- 
uated weekly. When a student begins 
to encounter problems, he is quickly 
counseled, and, in rare cases, his home 
is contacted. 

A radical departure from usual edu- 
cational procedures is to give the student 
a clear understanding of his course ob- 
jectives, what he is expected to attain, 
and what he will know after he has com- 
pleted each particular unit of study. 

A very important result of the program, 
says Mitchell Tendler, Oakland Com- 
munity College director, is that the “kids 
are kept fluid. They do not learn by the 
bell, setting themselves to imbibe knowl- 
edge like a Pavolovian dog at the sound 
of a gong, and turning themselves off 
when the release bell sounds. The edu- 
cational system keeps them active at all 
times. The student sparks the knowledge, 
and the instructor is right there with the 
bellows to fan the flame.” 

What is the consequence of the Oak- 
land Community College philosophy on 
school design? In terms of the tradition- 
al schoolhouse, it might well be cata- 
strophic. However, this does not necessar- 
ily mean the end of architectural involve- 
ment in educational hardware, as the 
results of the Rice Design Fete illustrate 
(pp. 198-213). Tirrell co-authored two 
of the programs. One resulted in the 
theoretical design of a monumental edu- 
cational building, the other in an ingeni- 
ous architectural plan for the wide dis- 
persal of education. Nonetheless, some 
architects feel threatened by  Tirrell's 
ideas, as illustrated by comments after 
one of his slide lectures in which he care- 
fully detailed his educational philosophy, 
accompanied by theoretical learning 
hardware. A well-known architect, who 
shared the platform with Tirrell, stated, 
“I am not prepared for this kind of thing. 
My grandfather was an architect, my 
father was an architect. I have just seen 
my entire profession decimated." 

Tirrell has no intention of decimating 
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the architectural profession. His interest 
is the hardware that will do the best 
job, and he promotes architects who will 
design what he requires. To this end, 
he has planned a research project with 
English architect Cedric Price this fall 
at the Cranbrook Institute of Science to 
explore the possibilities of Price's “Think- 
belt" concept. 

The Oakland Community College idea 
of the classroom is the classroom where 
you find it. A grassy lawn that faces 
a learning trailer, a tent pitched on re- 
newal land, an open space in an archi- 
tecturally monumental school, a bus, or 
your own living room. The traditional 


classroom is no more pertinent to learn- 
ing in this concept than the Quincy 
school is functional in today's city. 


Relocatable Facilities 


The permanent schoolhouse as cumber- 
some, unfunctional hardware, is high- 
lighted by the increasing use of reloca- 
table temporary classrooms. These 
movable temporary structures, originally 
conceived to meet the needs of overcrowd- 
ing, brought on by the war “baby boom,” 
are becoming an increasingly common 
site plunked down in schoolyards and 
playing fields to augment existing fa- 
cilities. 

These facilities have been damned by 
architects as ugly, by neighborhoods as 
eyesores, and by teachers as inadequate, 
poorly functioning hardware. According 
to an EFL report, published several years 
ago, there were at that time at least 36.- 
000 relocatable facilities that housed 
over 1 million pupils. Some of the struc- 


tures predated World War I. 


Less than 1 per cent of the buildings 
were architecturally designed. In most 
instances, they represented cheap, short- 
term construction, and were not aban- 
doned on schedule, remaining in use for 
years, eventually proving, because of 
their high maintenance cost, to be more 
expensive than permanent structures. 

Most temporary structures used in con- 
junction with the traditional schoolhouse 
have proven planning failures. However, 
as hardware for more flexible educational 
concepts, their very mobility is their vir- 
tue, as is illustrated by some of the solu- 
tions at the Rice Design Fete, proving 
that temporary buildings are only bad 
for permanent educational concepts. 


Flexibility 


The central factor emerging in school 
design is flexibility. No longer a limited 
interior flexibility epitomized in the mov- 
able partition, but a total flexibility en- 
compassing the school building and the 
learning process itself. 

James J. Morisseau, of EFL, points out 
that the emphasis is no longer on the 
design of a school, but instead on an 
educational center. George A. Vikre, 
architect and school designer, notes that 
“if the educational vocabulary is imper- 
manent, in a state of flux . . . the archi- 
tectural satisfaction of it can no longer 
be a permanent solution to last 50 to 60 
years. It may be that the architects must 
absorb this as a fact, and design easily 
changed buildings that puts them [the 
architects] in a clairvoyant position of 
being required to design knowingly for 
as yet unknown changes of the future." 

How? The answer seems to be two- 
fold: extreme flexibility (structure, space 
enclosures, finishes, mechanical and elec- 
trical), and restraint in design. 

More than ever, a new or renewed re- 
straint in design is mandated that will 
challenge every usage of material and 
every design device before it is permitted 
in the total design, so that the resulting 
simplified design can more easily meet 
the needs of change. 

Professor Theodore Larsen, director of 
the University of Michigan SER project 
(School Environments Research Project, 
an activity of the Architectural Research 
Laboratory at the University), suggested 
that the concept of flexibility required 
a radical shift in the traditional role of 
the school architect. *Instead of being a 
one-shot design performer who disappears 
as soon as the building contractor turns 
over the keys to the school's superinten- 
dent, the architect now comes in at the 
very inception of the school curriculum, 
participates in setting up the original de- 
sign programs, creates the original school 
plant, then continues on as a design con- 
sultant who points out plant improve- 
ments that can and should be made from 
time to time. . . . if the architect knows 
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An example of rooftop space reclaimed for 
urban playground is The Little Red School 
House, Inc., of Greenwich Village, New 

York City, which will use its rooftop for 
four- to six-year olds. The raised north end 
was designed for pre-kindergarten, with 

the lower end for older children. Pipe frames 
and awnings provide shade, with lightweight 
plywood and glass fiber panels for play 
structures and enclosures. Artificial turf, 
sand, and water create a variety of surfaces. 
The design was presented by the architects as 
a guideline. Parents will execute murals 

and play structures. Architects: Hammel, 
Green & Abrahamson. Project architect: 
Ronald W. Haase. Designer: Clark Neuringer. 
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supermarket creates a prototype 

ghetto school. Commissioned by the 

New York Urban League for | 

problem students, the school creates 

an alive environment with little 

in it to remind the student of the 

traditional school. The concept | 

is an alive milieu in which both | 

student and teaching staff cannot 

help but get involved. Architect: | 
| 


Redesign of an abandoned | 
| 
| 


LISTENING 


Ronald W. Haase. Associate: Barry 
Jackson. Project designer: Alan 
Scouten. 
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he is going to be responsible for the 
future changes in the school plant, it 
is quite likely he will design the origi- 
nal structure to be as flexible and per- 
missive of alteration as possible." : 

The flexibility that must be designed 
into schools is often thwarted by old, 
inadequate facilities. Whether they 
should be renewed or altered is de- 
batable, according to Laurence Palmer, 
a Perkins & Will partner. He thinks that 
someone should call a stop to the process 
of adding nooks and crannies to old 
schools. He mentioned one instance: 
a school built in the last century that 
has had 10 different additions. Palmer 
objects to the piecemeal solution that 
saddles the architect with existing com- 
mitments where the architect's only con- 
tribution can be to add to and interpret 
unworkable, obsolete conditions. This 
process he characterizes as being like 
placing your left elbow where your 
backbone should be. 

Flexibility in school facilities has ex- 
tended far beyond the schoolhouse. The 
use of learning spaces in other build- 
ings has been a working concept for a 
number of years. The idea of using the 
ground floors of housing developments 
for schools was tried and proven success- 
ful almost 20 years ago in what is now 
P.S. 9 in New York City. 

The school in a low-rent project, which 
gives preference to large families, started 
as a one-room annex to a nearby school. 
In two years, it expanded until it occu- 
pied five classrooms and a lunchroom. 
In the ensuing period, it further en- 
larged and was designated a separate 
school. 

Schools in housing projects have a 
number of obvious advantages. Most of 
the students do not have to cross danger- 
ous streets to get to school; they can 
utilize existing playground space when 
not in use, and may facilitate parent- 
teacher cooperation. 

Among instances of the growing use 
of other than school buildings for schools 
is that of the civil rights group mentioned 
earlier who are converting an abandoned 
supermarket into a school. Architect 
Ronald W. Haase, the designer of these 
facilities, points out that there are a ser- 
ies of such markets, all in depressed 
areas, that could be redesigned for 
school use. 

Classes have been held in vacant ga- 
rages, stores, and any space available in 
slum areas by the various self-help proj- 
ects. Haase has also designed a small 
schoolyard park for the top of a ten- 
ement building. 

An example of facilities where you 
find them is Cleveland's Supplementary 
Educational Center located in an old 
warehouse. It complements and expands 
existing educational programs of the 
regular city schools with scarce equip- 
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Photo: Ronald W. Haase 


ment, specialized commercial and indus- 
trial exhibits and machinery, a variety 
of educational, technical and cultural 
display, and educators specializing in 
particular fields. 


Flexibility Afforded by 
Environmental Conditioning 


"We are now building very muscular and 
scientific-looking buildings which appear 
as if they would perform superlatively 
indeed; they look as if their design were 
forged from function, but which in many 
cases do not really work well at all," 
said Jonathan King, vice-president of the 
EFL. 

Whether our technology works well or 
not, it is having a measurable effect on 
educational facilities. 

A major factor in school design that 
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has made possible educational spaces 
necessary for new educational ideas is 
the use of mechanical environmental 
equipment. “A child does not learn any 
better scratching his heat rash," says 
Gores. “Kids have had the right not to 
be cold for a long time. One of the first 
considerations of the earliest schools was 
the provision of wood. Kids are now win- 
ning the right of not being hot." 

Teaching is possible in the physically 
uncomfortable egg crate schools, con- 
tends Gores, but the nature of the con- 
tainer influences the form of education. 
He is fond of saying that “education is 
a fluid taking its shape from its contain- 
er 

The ideal container, according to 
Gores, is about a 4000 sq ft pond upon 
which the “ducks and ducklings” can 
float. This “mutable, malleable space." 
is impossible without air conditioning. 

New teaching methods demanded such 


innovations as core, classrooms, team 
teaching areas, relocatable classrooms, 
multipurpose rooms, corridorless schools, 
windowless classrooms, and other fea- 
tures of today's institutions of learning 
are made possible with new thermal-con- 
trol equipment. They would have been 
unworkable in the old finger school de- 
sign, a design that was limited by the 
distance that a breeze could crawl across. 

There are other advantages to the air- 
conditioned school and the new open 
planning. Air-conditioning engineers 
claim that, in many instances, it is more 
economic, due to savings in the cost of 
structure than the traditional two class- 
rooms divided by a corridor. 

Unit conditioning and more advanced 
and sophisticated environmental condi- 
tioning equipment has allowed the build- 
ing clusters. One department or related 
departments can be strategically located 
and equipped with their own heating, 
ventilating, and cooling equipment. 

Improvement in conditioning equip- 
ment has brought with it the question 
of the windowless classroom. Architects 
were enabled to question the validity of 
windows that were not needed for a view, 
particularly in urban settings, or ventila- 
tion. Out of the SER studies on the win- 
dowless classroom, one positive factor to 
emerge was that windows themselves had 
to be reconsidered and redesigned. En- 
vironmental conditioning made possible 
the consideration of more wall area as 
teaching space and designing the win- 
dow as a viewing picture surface. 

Relocatable schools, mobile classrooms, 
and expandable schools equipped with 
self-contained heating and refrigeration 
units that can be plugged into the parent 
school make the interior of these flexible 
facilities habitable. 

The development of multizone air 
handling units, capable of being located 
on rooftops such as those developed by 
the SCSD, as well as flexible units used 
inside buildings to service core rooms, 
provide alternative design possibilities as 
well as special design problems. 

Air-conditioning technology has sup- 
plied an essential ingredient of flexibility. 
This is an essential for the realization of 
new teaching techniques demanded by the 
changing educational philosophies. This 
is all-important to school design, for, as 
Morisseau says, *Any building today will 
be at its half life at the year 2000. Any- 
body who pretends to know what edu- 
cation is at 2000 has rocks in his head." 


The Changing Role of 
the Architect 


The one permanent characteristic of to- 
day's educational process that everyone 
acknowledges is change. “If you an- 
nounce that secondary education is 
changing, the usual reaction is: ‘To 
what?’ With the assumption that when 
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Student carrels at Orchard Ridge 
Campus, Oakland Community College, 
Farmington, Michigan. 


158 Schools 


it gets there it will stop changing. Of 
course, change has now become a simple 


fact of life. . . . Buildings do not change 
from this to that. They change and 
change and change again." Change, al- 
though discussed on many levels, is sel- 
dom understood, according to Jonathan 
King of EFL. 

The role of the architect in school de- 
sign, this constantly changing building 
type, is often controversial. Some say 
that students learn despite architects, 
and others that learning is impossible 
without the environment that only the 
architect can create. Whatever role the 
architect might play, there is no doubt 
that his position in relation to the edu- 
cational building is unique. 

Instead of the traditional *form giv- 
er," he is asked to justify his forms and 
their educational implications. He is be- 


coming a partner with the sociologist, 
educator, planner, technician, and mem- 
bers of other disciplines. Education may 
be the fulcrum upon which we are trying 
to revolutionize the society, but in the 
process, it is also pressuring the arch- 
itect out of his traditional role. 

The emphasis upon a flexible learning 
environment is forcing the architect to 
consider environmental evaluations quite 
aside from those of the schoolhouse as 
a building. “The architect has at his com- 
mand all of the known applications of 
flexibility, and it is pointless to list or 
discuss them. He will, more than ever, 
be required to invent new ones," predicts 
George A. Vikre of the architectural firm 
of Cataldo & Vikre, Schenectady, N.Y. 
“Since he [the architect] is not magi- 
cally all-knowing and all-seeing, he must 
call for the partnerships of the educa- 
tors and school administrators to learn 
what flexibility means to them in their 
teaching disciplines and spheres of in- 
fluence. It may be that the architect must 
design the sidewalks when he learns 
where the people will walk," Vikre con- 
cludes. 

To Haase, the role of the architect is 
to pull out of education the things that 
have implications for architecture. Haase 
maintains that the architect has control 
only of what the architect builds, and 
that, sometimes, individuals other than 
the architect have more influence on the 
learning environment. For example, the 
business manager, through his purchase 
of furnishings, controls the working in- 
terior of the educational space. In this 
instance, the industrial designer becomes 
more important than the architect. Haase 
observes, “It is the industrial designer 
who designs the furniture and movable 
fixtures that make the educational space 
work." 


Rigid but Low Standards 

To Gores, standards sometimes have a 
more compelling, significant influence on 
education than either the architect or the 
educator. “Standards build up through 
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the years," maintains Gores. “They pro- 


tect the bureaucrat from having to re- 
think his ideas and come up with pro- 
grams that will help the student. The 
bureaucrat hands on these standards to the 
architect, which takes architecture away 
from the designer, and leaves him with 
cosmetology,” says Gores. “They prevent 
the architect from creating an environ- 
ment. They take away the activity of 
architectural support, so the only re- 
course the architect has is to make it 
pretty." 


The Architect 


It is obvious that the ambitions of the 
educators cannot be met without the 
architect. Builders, engineers, :and con- 
tractors are not equipped to translate the 
educators’ demands. This is true because 
educators speak in abstractions; they do 
not know the form of the building they 
want until they see it. 

The changing function of the educa- 
tor is prescribed by the new educational 
philosophy — a philosophy with *empha- 
sis on the individual and the learner as 
an activist. The teacher must become a 
moderator, and a stimulator, the true cata- 
lyst to the learning situation, rather than 
the dispenser of facts to passive pupils,” 
points out Vikre. In this context, the 
building itself must be an active me- 
dium in the changing educational de- 
mands, among which are programs that 
are not only trying to solve educational 
problems, but social ones as well. 

This may be a healthy condition for 
architecture. The dichotomy between 
school form and school planning reflects 
the split between architectural thinking 
and the capabilities of building technol- 
ogy. In only a few instances is building 
technology meeting the needs of 20th- 
Century society. It is significant that one 
of the most important steps taken toward 
industrial building should be in schools 
and that it should be actively encouraged 
by the EFL. 


The Lifetime Architect 


“Change may mean the involvement of 
the architect throughout the building’s 
lifetime," comments Theodore Larson. 
“When education is highly diversified and 
characterized by rapid change, the school- 
house is then a facility rather than an 
end in itself, or a building in itself,” he 
adds. As a result, the “school building 
should never be considered really finished 
until it is eventually gotten rid of or 
wholly obsolete. It must always be in 
the process of becoming something more 
desirable, educationally,” he concludes. 

This concept involves a radical shift 
in the traditional role of the school archi- 
tect. Instead of being a “one-shot” de- 
sign performer who disappears as soon 
as the building contractor turns over the 
keys to the school superintendent, the 
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architect now is involved at the very in- 
ception of the school curriculum. He 
participates in setting up the original de- 
sign programs, creates the original school 
plant, and then continues as a design 
consultant who directs plant improve- 
ments that can and should adapt the 
school to changing educational demands, 
according to Larson. He adds that if 
the architect is going to be responsible 
for the future changes in the school plant, 
it is quite likely he will design the orig- 
inal structure to be as flexible as possible. 

“This concept implies a different ap- 
proach to design and facility cost,” Lar- 
son points out. “The cost of the school 
would be evaluated on the basis of the 
total school life, with flexibility as a de- 
sign and cost factor.” 


The Architect as Form Generator 
One of the first modern schools to be 
worthy of consideration as architecture, 
The Crow Island School, was designed 
in 1940 by Saarinen & Swanson and Per- 


he does not know. This would seem to 
imply that the architect may at times 
bring to the design of a schoolhouse more 
knowledge of educational philosophies 
than that of the educator. 

A major problem in school design, as 
Morisseau sees it, is that the average cli- 
ent does not present the architect with 
adequate program requirements. Archi- 
tects who have pressed hard in school 
planning have consciously taken over the 
client function, says Morisseau. However, 
he feels that the client gets the best job 
when he writes the program himself or 
hires an educational consultant. Job con- 
trol is ultimately in the hands of whoever 
hires the consultants. If the architect 
hires the consultant, he is quite likely 
to be the major influence upon the form 
of the building. The change in architect 
and educator relationship is that, for- 
merly, the architect with a program based 
largely on numbers of people came first. 
The educator then tried to fit his pro- 
gram into the cellular space provided by 


Schematic diagram of stages in reaching a scientific prediction compared with “common sense” 
decision-making by Lawrence W heeler. 


kins & Will. The design of the school 
was the result of months of intensive 
study on the part of teachers, architects, 
and administrators. “Larry Perkins sat 
in the classroom and studied the edu- 
cational procedures,” says Palmer. “To- 
day, the educator in Podunk assumes that 
the architect knows more and will do 
the right job. This leaves out the client 
contribution. The architect should not 
get too smug. The client has an impor- 
tant contribution to make. The stimula- 
tion he can provide cannot be substi- 
tuted.” 

“The client gets the kind of building 
he deserves,” he continued, implying the 
kind of stimulation he gives the archi- 
tect. “The owner’s role should be one 
of enlightened empathy.” But Palmer 
adds that the architect’s responsibility is 
also to protect the educator from what 


the architect. “Now the educator has be- 
come the inventor of new education term- 
inology,” says architect Vikre. 

“The changed function of the educator 
seems to be prescribed by the new basic 
educational philosophy. With emphasis 
on the individual and the learner as ac- 
tivist, the teacher must become a moder- 
ator, and a stimulator — the true catalyst 
to the learning situation, rather than the 
dispenser of facts to passive pupils,” con- 
tinues Vikre. 

Architects are expected to design struc- 
tures that will facilitate the educational 
process. He is required to create an en- 
vironment for learning. Architectural 
ability to do this is attested to by the 
wealth and variety of architectural plan- 
ning of learning spaces even if somewhat 
detracted from by the incessant “archi- 
tectural treatment” that insists in finish- 
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Prebuilt units adapted to school (P= 
use were constructed in 38 days 
for the Oakland Community 
College, Farmington, Michigan. 
Photos show units in transit, 

in place, and an interior view. 
Architects: Ziegelman & 
Ziegelman. 
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ing off excellent plans with a plethora 
of strange roof forms. 


Behaviorial Patterns in Learning 


Architects have joined forces with be- 
haviorial scientists to seek a scientific ba- 
sis for the design of the educational en- 
vironment. 

The state of reasearch in relation to 
the learning environment was stated by 
the SER. They say that an environmental 
science already exists in the form of a 
sizable mass of knowledge dealing with 
the effects that various environmental 
factors, such as atmosphere, temperature, 
light and sound, and social groupings 
have on human comfort. It is their con- 
tention that such information can be used 
by the architect to predict whether the 
occupants of the space he designs will 
be comfortable or not. They ask, how- 
ever, what effect comfort has on the 
learning activities of the student. In this 
respect, they contend that our existing 
knowledge of environmental relation- 
ships is woefully inadequate. 

Very little is known of the environ- 
ment as an integrated totality, because 
the factors have been studied in isolation 
and the results measured only in terms 
of physical tolerance. Knowledge is lack- 
ing as to the impact of environment upon 
the learning process. 

Commenting on this fact, Professor 
Handler of the University of Michigan 
told the Research Institute in Washing- 
ton D.C., “It is an astonishing fact that 
the problem of human requirements has 
received less attention than other kinds 
of building research. Sporadic attacks on 
the problem have been made during the 
last three decades or so. There has been 
much talk, a substantial body of folk- 
lore has come into existence, and the 
art of pretentious know-how has flour- 
ished. But scientifically grounded knowl- 
edge about the effect buildings should 
have on their inhabitants seems to be 
minimal. This is indeed curious. After 
all, buildings are designed for people, 
and an understanding of what you are 
designing for should be the first order 
of business. Yet what should be first is 
the last problem to which building re- 
search has been directed." 

Architect Ewing H. Miller recently 
published the results of the work of his 
office in conjunction with psychologist 
Dr. Lawrence Wheeler, which they term 
merely the first step in understanding 
student need in relation to specific de- 
sign problems. 

Wheeler explains some of the reasons 
that behavioral scientists have not gen- 
erally taken an active interest in archi- 
tecture, despite the fact that architecture 
offers such a pervasive set of stimuli for 
human behavior. "Perhaps," notes 
Wheeler, “it is because the behavioral 
sciences are experimental sciences and 
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the expense of solving architectural prob- 
lems experimental has been seen as 
prohibitive; or because buildings are ex- 
ceedingly complex stimulus sources and 
the behavioral sciences are just emerg- 
ing from the struggle to understand the 
effects of relatively simple stimuli; or 
because architects and architectural 
engineers have rarely stated their prob- 
lems in terms that are meaningful to the 
behavioral scientist; or, finally, because 
all new joinings of different professional 
fields occur only when a need and a 
challenge become apparent to members 
of each field — and this is only begin- 
ning to be the case." 

What can the behavioral scientist do 
for the architect, asks Wheeler, and an- 
swers that the scientists prediction be- 
comes the basis of the architect's action. 
The theoretical prediction of the one 
guides the decision-making of the other. 

The behavioral scientist has no magic 
formula for obtaining better data than 
anyone else. His only "secret" lies in a 
rigorous training in the use of system- 
atic, controlled observation, finely tuned 
to pick up those special aspects of hu- 
man behavior that give the greatest prom- 
ise of solving the problems the scientist 
is interested in — in this instance, the ed- 
ucational environment. 


Learning Environment Evolution 


“What is there about architecture that 
is really significant in terms of educa- 
tion?" asks Dr. David S. Abbey. His 
answer is that the worth of architectural 
solutions in their relation to the learn- 
ing process must be contrasted with their 
educational intent. He also states that 
there is the possibility that good archi- 
tecture and education are not related. 

In evaluating student reaction to Scar- 
borough University, Abbey found that 
student reaction ranged somewhere be- 
tween "apathy and hostility" He con- 
trasted this to the almost universal 
laudatory recognition that the buildings 
had received in the architectural press 
and concluded that “architectural excel- 
lence and educational potential may be 
two completely unrelated dimensions." 

Related or not, to design an effective 
building for learning, the architect must 
make the distinction between education 
and instruction, holds Abbey. Instruction 
involves the simple transmission of infor- 
mation, and education requires the inter- 
action of attitudes and values between 
teacher and student. The process of both 
is clearly communication, and the archi- 
tect is involved in shaping the channel 
within which this communication takes 
place. The judgement of the effectiveness 
of the design will then be evaluated in 
relation to the effectiveness of the spaces 
to perform these functions. 

The factors that are the most critical 
to the activities of instruction, says Abbey, 


“would seem to be those which are treated 
in every introductory text in learning psy- 
chology. These involve obvious factors 
of sufficient illumination and reduction 
of glare; comfort in seating without in- 
ducing outright sleep; optimum level of 
distraction from the environment in terms 
of sound and visual stimuli, and a rea- 
sonable comfortable temperature, humid- 
ity and air-flow mixture." 

The educational space, on the other 
hand, should, *provide an environment 
that says to the student, ‘Have fun, ex- 
plore me; push my walls around if you 
don't like the way I am; take a section 
of the floor out if you want to build 
something big in the basement; change 
the colored panels around on the walls 
if you want to redecorate the area; treat 
me like your own. " It should be a space 
that promotes the interaction of students 
and staff — one that will result in the 
transmission of values. 

The architect's traditional contribution 
of aesthetic and artistic contribution to 
the society must be augmented by the 
knowledge of the behavioral scientists, 
maintain a number of architects. “Good 
buildings can no longer be defined only 
in terms of good aesthetics, or in terms 
of the relatively hollow phrase, *form fol- 
lows function'; they must be defined not 
only in terms of aesthetics or structural 
purism, but in terms of the sociological 
and psychological environment. Form 
should respond to human behavioral re- 
quirements," says Ewing Miller. 

The use of behavioral scientific data 
in design is comparatively recent, and 
the behavioral sciences are comparatively 
new. A number of architects at this time 
say that their findings are no better than 
their own intuitive perceptions. In many 
instances, this may be true. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are being spent to 
write volumes on the facts of life that 
a taxi driver could probably tell us for 
a dollar. Nonetheless, it seems ironic that 
we have volumes of literature on the 
learning processes of rats and almost noth- 
ing on the learning processes of people. 
Of course, people may be more compli- 
cated, and the intuition of the architect 
the best instrument for divining their 
complicated problems at this time. 

Architects relying on their intuitive 
judgments are not quite certain of the 
pertinence of the behaviorial sciences for 
design. The scientists, on the other hand, 
have no doubts about the importance of 
architecture to their science, as witness 
Wheeler's statement, *By enclosing or 
being juxtaposed to living people, a 
building modifies, enhances, or detracts 
from various aspects of human behavior." 
The juxtaposing of people to architecture 
brings it into the realm of the behavioral 
scientists, because buildings, in the words 
of Dr. Wheeler, “exist because they af- 
fect people." 
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In recent months, the school has come to the fore 
as an important element in contributing to the form 
f our cities. Three major examples — Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, and Pittsburgh — illustrate how the siting 
and planning of the school, as well as community 
involvement in it, can shape the urban scene. 


he school is the basic institution in the community that 

has to address the slum resident; it cannot be isolated 

or unanswerable to the community," Bernard Russell, 
Assistant Director for Program Development and 
Evaluation of HUD's Model Cities Administration, told P/A. 
“In our next urban stage, schools have to be involved in 
urban design. It is very hard to translate the school system 
into visible form; we can’t house kids the same as adults, 
but still have to build in flexibility so the place can be used 24 
hours a day. We can’t wall the community off.” 

In some urban plans that are now causing comment for their 
forward-looking concepts, the school has emerged as one 
of the prime shapers of the future city environment. In Brook- 
lyn, it was the generator of a new plan that will infuse 
new vitality and advanced planning techniques into the run- 
down heart of the community. In Baltimore, schools 
have been proposed as the ideal “connectors” between sections 
of the city that would otherwise be split by a highway, 
and, in addition, a school park has been suggested as the ideal 
symbolic crown atop an historic eminence above the city’s 
Inner Harbor. In Pittsburgh, the city’s 22 current high schools 
are going to be combined into five “Great High Schools” 
that will, with interconnecting transit and transportation pat- 
terns, form the matrix of the city’s future development. 
In many other cities, education parks (pp. 174-187) are either 
proposed or in the works, projects of such magnitude as 
to make them, inevitably, the cynosures of their areas. 
In a study that HUD made of the applications for Model 

Cities grants, education was found to be of prime importance. 
“Sixty-one percent both of cities likely to be funded and 
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those not funded mentioned education in their goal priority 
sections. Education was the component most often men- 

tioned as the highest priority goal, and the second most frequent 
component in which at least one’ innovation was proposed.” 
The areas of interest in the Model Cities proposals were, accord- 
ing to the report: “(1) Efforts to link the school and the 
community; (2) efforts to link education and employment; and 
(3) more or less innovative efforts to reallocate resources 

and revise curricula, structure, and teaching methods to upgrade 
the quality of education (with particular emphasis on 
educationally disadvantaged youth) .” 

It is too much to say that the school has, or will ever, 
become the epitome of the generator of city form, but, as is 
shown here, there is strong evidence to support the pos- 
tulation that it has moved out of the exclusive confines of the 
secondary street and the exclusive planning control of 
the board of education. The major current reason for this, of 
course, is that the school is the logical place to bring 
about the cure of a number of urban ills on several levels: a 
racial mix can most easily be achieved through the proper 
planning and placement of large schools; the desparate needs 
for sociological uplift to minorities and the city poor can 
be ameliorated in part at least by the facilities of central schools; 
the knowledge necessary to get out of the ghetto, or change 
it, is only available there; and the revamped school plan 
can act as a spur and pattern for needed urban redevelopment. 

A closer look at the examples of schools in Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, and Pittsburgh will provide us with an understand- 
ing of just how powerful a force education can be in deter- 
mining the way the city should be. 
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BROOKLYN 


SCHOOLS STARTED IT 


For many years, there existed on official 
maps of Brooklyn a proposed highway 
known as the Bushwick alignment with 
the interstate roads system. It was a 
baby of Robert Moses, and, like many 
of his pet highway projects, would have 
slashed directly across the borough in 
good old, the-shortest-way-between-two- 
points-is-a-straight-line, pragmatic engi- 
neers’ fashion, uprooting and displacing 
thousands of families on the way. Some 
link in the interstate chain is needed 
here, but the Moses plan deservedly lan- 
guished until powerful State Senator 
Anthony Travia prevailed on the legis- 
lature to delete the Bushwick alignment 
(which, incidentally, would have dis- 
placed his home) and study using Long 
Island Railway freight tracks of the Bay 
Ridge line. Mayor John Lindsay agreed 
with the wisdom of using the existing 
open spaces of the LIRR trackage, and 
that plan has grown in favor. 


Meantime, residents of Brooklyn were 
agitating for assurances from the Board 
of Education that something would be 
done about the unfortunate state of 
schools in the areas of East Central 
Brooklyn. The Board came forth with 
an announcement for seven schools to 
be scattered throughout the section. This 
was denounced on the grounds of de 
facto segregation (the area is populated 
largely by minority groups) by the mili- 
tant Negro leader Reverend Milton Gal- 
amaison and parent groups, who proposed 
instead an education park development in 
the Flatlands. a largely undeveloped 
section scheduled for industrial use. The 
Board of Education answered with a 
proposal for two education parks: one 
to serve East New York and parts of 
Queens borough, and one to serve Can- 
arsie, Brownsville, Flatbush-East Flat- 
bush, and Midwood Flatlands. The 
Board was under injunction by the par- 
ents' group not to proceed with its plans, 
and it rejected the community's proposal 
on the parents’ own basis of continued 
de facto segregation in the Flatlands 
site (plus the fact that the city planned 
an industrial park there). The impasse 
was broken by asking Dr. Cyril Sargent 


of the Corde Corporation, an educational 
consultant organization, and Professor of 
Education at New York's City College, 
to examine the problem and report his 
suggestions. 

Sargent, upon studying the community 
and the proposals, disagreed with both 
groups, suggesting that a splendid op- 
portunity not only for new schools but 
also for general community rejuvenation 
was being missed by not utilizing the 
air space and related open space of the 
railroad tracks-future highway that runs 
diagonally, southwest to northeast, 
through the area. He suggested a “linear 
city" plan running 515 miles from Brook- 
lyn College at the southwest to a new 
community college at the northeast. This 
development would include not only 
schools, but also housing, commercial 
areas, cultural centers, a community ser- 
vice center, and recreational greens. By 
traversing several types of subcommun- 
ities, the plan would obviate the de facto 
segregation element in the other plans. 
To solve the segregation problem, the 
schools would take students from several 
neighborhoods, white as well as black, 
middle as well as lower income. This 
is intended to create a dynamic situation 


McMillan, Griffis & Mileto model (above, facing page, and 
pp. 162-163) shows possible configurations of Brooklyn develop- 
ment. Section from Corde Corporation report (below) indicates 
integration of transportation systems with linear city. Rendering 
at right shows transit stop. 


“Tee a ut ATTE T 11113111 that will arrest sociological and econ- 
Modes d eyo E : aaa : omic decline in the area. This plan found a 
welcome from Mayor John Lindsay and the 
City Planning Commission, which asked 
New York architects McMillan, Griffis & 
Mileto for conceptual drawings of the 
“linear city" for study and public an- 
nouncement. The Baltimore architectural 
and planning firm of Rogers, Taliaferro, 
Kostritsky & Lamb next was retained to 
prepare a modus operandi report to get 
the plan going. This was presented to 
the city's decision-making team (city 
planning, schools, traffic, and so on) in 
October, and accepted. The Rogers firm 
subsequently was appointed “prime con- 
tractor" to the city's client group for 
the project, to oversee the work of num- 
erous architects, engineers, planners, and 
consultants from many disciplines (soci- 
ology, real estate, landscape architecture, 
education, transportation, economics, 
lighting, acoustics, space programming, 
management systems and operations re- 
search, political science and government 
operations, psychology, physiology, demo- 
graphy, financial-local). 

An order has been issued to the Board 
of Education to create 15 new schools 
within the framework of the plan, which 
has since been extended another mile 
north to terminate in a commercial cen- 
ter being designed by I. M. Pei & Associ- 
ates for the private-public development 
of the Bedford-Stuyvesant section backed 
by Senator Robert F. Kennedy. (Unfor- 
tunately, that center is being designed 
separately from the thoroughly integrated 
systems approach of Rogers for the larger 
plan, although Rogers approves of the 
idea of ending in a commercial center.) 
The schools are to be completed by 1972, 
meaning that practically everything else 
must be done as well, including trans- 
portation, transit, and all housing and 
community facilities that are to be con- 
tained in the development. An estimate 
of $88-million has been made for all de- 
sign services in all disciplines, employing 
about 300 people between now and 1975. 
Urban design gets $10 million of this for 
itself (compared to $4,800,000 for Balti- 
more’s plan). Currently, the entire proj- 
ect is being programmed, and the organ- 
izational system set up (this will include 
a third group from the community to 
give the client and planning groups feed- 
back on whether their proposals will have 
grassroots acceptance). As you read this, 
an office should be opening in Brooklyn, 
and an apprenticeship program employ- 
ing local youth starting, thereby bringing 
the whole thing back to education. 
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Brooklyn model photos: Ann Douglass 


Urban Form 167 


BALTIMORE 


CONCRETE PROPOSALS 


A brand snatched from the burning 
might best describe Baltimore’s dramatic 
rescue from urban blight at the hands 
of the highway engineers, and the turn- 
ing of these highways into a program 
that very likely will become a paragon 
of imaginative use of roads (and road 
funds) to produce creative urban plans 
rather than the obverse. Thanks for this 
new breath of air go to new men in both 
state and city governments, and to a re- 
port by the same Archibald Rogers who 
is now doing good works in Brooklyn 
(the Baltimore report got him the Brook- 
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lyn job). The report — “Recommended Or- 
ganization for Design of Urban Freeway 
System in Baltimore City,” prepared in 
July 1966 for the Advisory Committee 
for the Interstate of Baltimore City to 
the State Roads Commission of Maryland 
— proposed the creation of an urban de- 
sign concept team to perform three major 
phases of the work on Baltimore’s roads 
system: “development of a planning 
framework along [the selected highway] 
corridors as the basis for the design of 
the Urban Freeway System; schematic 
design of the freeway system related to 
the above planning framework; and pre- 
liminary design of all elements of the 
freeway system.” To do this work, a team 
similar to the one subsequently adopted 
for the Brooklyn plan was proposed. 
This team would actually design every- 


thing related to the highway system in 
an urban design and planning sense and 
turn over to the contracting engineers 
and roads people documents so prepared 
as to admit little change during construc- 
tion. The Urban Design Concept Associ- 
ates proposal was accepted and the prime 
contract was given to Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill (Nathaniel Owings, John 
Weese, and Norman Klein) to oversee 
(other UDCA members: J.E. Greiner 
Co; Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & 
Douglas; Wilbur Smith & Assocs.). One 
regret Rogers and Weese have is that 
they came on the scene too late to struc- 
ture the client with representatives from 
all concerned agencies, the way the New 
York client group is set up. The archi- 
tects and planners are now deep in the 
study of the neighborhoods to be affected 
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by the highway alignments, and whether 
all the alignments are valid in all re- 
spects. The system will probably be to 
study from the periphery of the 18.5-mile 
road system, where problems of disloca- 
tion and relocation are less severe, into 
the more complicated problems of center 
city. Weese sees the problem as twofold: 
physical, to preserve, enhance, and re- 
store affected areas; and human, to keep 
dislocation at a minimum and perform 
imaginative relocation when necessary, 
plus designing and planning so that the 
highway can serve as a spark rather than 
a blight to the environments and lives 
of the neighborhoods it passes through. 

School proposals that have come out 
of Baltimore so far would strongly flavor 
the city's new plans. One is a recommen- 
dation by education consultant Cyril Sar- 
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gent for an education park overlooking 
the Inner Harbor adjoining Federal Hill, 
covering the highway network slated for 
the water's edge there. Another is a sys- 
tem of schools and community buildings 
to bridge the highway as it passes 
through Franklin-Mulberry corridor, a 
minority neighborhood, connecting the 
bifurcated area and branching out into 
it to give it even more cohesiveness than 
before. 

Sargent and the Corde Corporation 
were asked by Baltimore to propose how 
a pre-K-9 system with a 6000-pupil ca- 
pacity could best be interwoven with the 
city-highway plan scheme in the Federal 
Hill area. The answer was a terraced 
school park on a platform over the inter- 
state roadworks. To bring the plan down 
into children-size increments, Sargent 
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proposes five “houses” within the park, 
organized in the following manner, and 
featuring non-grading: 


House Age Level Enrollment 
456 800 
678 1300 
8910 1300 

10 11 12 1300 

121314 1300 


6000 


mooovop 


Most authorities agree than an education 
park for as many as 6000 pupils should 
have a site of 20-25 acres. Developing 
such a site in downtown Baltimore would 
ordinarily be an economic impossibility, 
even if such space were readily available, 
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SOM's development studies 
for Franklin-Mulberry 


corridor show minimum (left, 


above) and maximum (right, 
above, and section, right) use 
of air rights over expressway 
Baltimore map (facing page) 
shows location of Inner 
Harbor school and Franklin- 
Mulberry site on city's 
highway system. 


but Sargent estimates that more than 20 
acres could be assembled for the school 
on Federal Hill through the following 
means: private sources, 1.9 acres; space 
from the Inner Harbor redevelopment 
project, 4.0 acres; air rights over the 
highway system, 5.5 acres; and terraces, 
decking, play areas and other space cre- 
ated on the structural platform, 10.0 
acres. 

Needless to say, this school will make 
a decided impact not only on the SOM- 
lead plan for the interstate highway sys- 
tem, but also for the neighboring Inner 
Harbor Project (which was given the go- 
ahead as a Model Cities proposal in Jan- 
uary). The use of part of Federal Hill, 
one of Baltimore's most cherished historic 
sites, for a terraced school park rather 
than a highway ravine makes the site 
at once eminently useable by students 
and the community and also introduces 
it as a visual symbol viewed from the 
redeveloping central city area across In- 
ner Harbor. Moreover, it will not be an 
isolated educational complex in its own 
neighborhood, being intended to contain 
numerous community facilities such as 
an 800-seat music center, a 500-seat the- 
ater, a 250-seat audio-visual center, gen- 
erous dining facilities, a library, swim- 
ming pool, a community park, and other 
recreation areas. The preliminary config- 
uration of the site is intended to encour- 
age community as well as student partic- 
ipation. There are entrances into the 
complex radiating to all sectors of the 
area except the harbor; the common 
facilities for the schools (re-useable 
after hours for adults) are situated at 
the community park; and there is park- 
ing space for 500 cars beneath the inter- 
state road. 

An early estimate of the cost of the 
project compared with equal facilities in 
separate schools on a number of sites 
indicates the sum of $19,380,000 for the 
Inner Harbor school park as opposed to 
$18,650,000 for more regulation-type dis- 
persed schools. This estimate is simply 
for site acquisition, platform and made 
land, parking, equipment, and construc- 
tion. It does not include the “intangibles” 
of extra commumity involvement, the role 
of the Inner Harbor school as a working 
symbol of Baltimore’s rejuvenation, the 
fortuitous use of some highway funds for 
siting and construction, or the various 
advantages of education park develop- 
ments over scattered site school buildings 
(pp. 177-178) . Most cities would be will- 
ing to put up the extra $730,000 for such 
added benefits, and it is likely that Bal- 
timore will. 
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Donald Tompkins of Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill’s Washington office, in discuss- 
ing the plans for what is, in effect, the 
making of linear redevelopments out of 
the interstate highway corridors in the 
city, cites conceptual study sketches for 
the Franklin-Mulberry corridor as ex- 
amples of what might be done to turn 
these road alignments into municipal 
blessings. Franklin-Mulberry is, as noted, 
generally a “disadvantaged” neighbor- 
hood, the kind usually most likely to 
be split by highway construction. In Balti- 
more, however, an effort will be made — 
is in the initial phases of being made 
by the Urban Design Concept Team — 
to use the road system in conjunction 
with other developments to attach rather 
than divide the community. Judicious re- 
location occurs first, perhaps some dis- 
tance from the actual highway line 
(thereby giving still another area of the 
city a renewal jolt), and the traffic align- 
ments themselves will be treated as sites 
for *connective" municipal development. 
High on the list of uses for this linear 
development are schools. Two alternate 
schemes are being studied at present for 
a 4000-ft-long stretch of highway in the 
Franklin-Mulberry section (similar plans 
are being prepared for the Rosemont 
area just to the west). One proposal is 
for schools and community facilities 
bridging the expressway, but punctuated 
by openings for ventilation and for a 
relief from tunnelphobia for drivers. The 
other proposal bridges the entire length 
of the section, with additional walkways 
and neighborhood services located there- 
on. Both proposals locate a school at 
either end of the linear plan as gener- 
ators of involvement both in the new ser- 
vices and in the total community. Thus, 
schools become the operative element in 
causing an area of Baltimore that could 
have been completely divided and sent 
into urban decline by the usual highway 
blight to become, instead, more of an 
organized, cohesive community than ever. 
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PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOLS ARE THE MATRIX 


The Pittsburgh school board has not 
built a new high school in 40 years. This 
condition, deplorable as it might seem, 
makes for starting with a clean slate 
when it comes to planning new facilities, 
and when Sidney P. Marland, Jr. took 
over as Superintendent of Schools in 
1963, he wasted no time in starting to 
rectify the situation. Moreover, with the 
cooperation of the city administration, 
the Department of City Planning and 
other city agencies, and the advice of 
the Harvard Center for Field Studies, 
the Board of Education contracted with 
Urban Design Associates of Pittsburgh 
in 1964 to study the situation and report 
its recommendations. (UDA is led by 
architects and planners David Lewis, 
James N. Porter, and Raymond L. Gin- 
droz; teacher and administrator Bernard 
Berkin; and Geoffrey Copcutt, architect 
and planner of Cumbernauld New Town 
in Scotland.) The result was a proposal 
for an ambitious series of five “Great 
High Schools" to replace all 22 exist- 
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ing secondary public schools in the city. 
Each will include facilities for adult ed- 
ucation as well. Each school will be the 
focus of a radiating school system con- 
taining 30-40 preschools, 12-18 elemen- 
tary schools, and 4-5 middle schools. 
They will serve as school centers and 
act as the central core of five sections 
of the city, each containing 100,000- 
135.000 people. The Great High Schools 
will, consequently, not only furnish badly 
needed new schools, but will also, by 
their placement and variegation of student 
body, serve to integrate areas of Pitts- 
burgh that are presently disparate both 
racially and economically. Superinten- 
dent Marland describes the process as 
"the marriage of physical renewal to hu- 
man renewal." 

According to UDA, its approach was 
to examine: (1) the way Great High 
Schools could provide an educational en- 
vironment for youth; (2) the way each 
school could relate to its particular com- 
munity; and (3) the way all five schools 
would affect the urban structure of Pitts- 
burgh. All concerned city departments 
and the consultants researched all aspects 
of the program, from sociological impli- 
cations to transportation and transit, from 
curriculum to the citys urban renewal 


posture. The result was a matrix for fu- 
ture planning that, it can confidently be 
predicted, is of far greater meaning for 
future directions in the arts and sciences 
of architecture and planning than the 
bunch of newish commercial high-rises 
down in the Golden Triangle. For here, 
even more than in Brooklyn or Baltimore, 
a civic facility that can cause involvement 
of the entire community — the school — 
has been used as the generating force 
for planning development, sociological 
betterment, economic integration, and to 
act as cultural, educational, and commer- 
cial focus within its own subcommittee. 
Since the placement of the centers was 
determined by the connecting highways 
and future rapid transit lines as well 
as by the desire for a racial and eco- 
nomic *mix," the result, as UDA sees it, 
“will be a series of wholly ‘new cities 
within the city,’ each designed to embody 
those social and functional values which 
we wish to see our cities affirm.” Now 
that three years of initial planning and 
preliminary study are over, and the Great 
High School concept has been embraced 
by Pittsburgh officialdom, site assembly 
is under way, and actual architecture and 
planning authority has been put in the 
charge of Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, 
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of St. Louis. There may be some site 
changes and configuration alterations in 
the plan before it is completed (Marland 
expects some classes to start in Septem- 
ber, 1971), but the over-all concept of 
the five Great High Schools acting as 
sub-city-centers connected together and 
to the main center of Pittsburgh by tran- 
sit and expressway systems should provide 
a model of what important roles schools 
can play in forming our cities. 

Gyo Obata says that “The project 
team, which consists of educators, archi- 
tects, social scientists, systems analysts, 
and engineers, takes the assignment and 
its potential solutions seriously. The team 
is committed to building a new educa- 
tional system which can be employed for 
social needs and which will be the basis 
of urban reorganization. 

“In doing this work, the project team 
has crossed traditional professional boun- 
daries. The architect is concerned with so- 
cial functioning in an educational sys- 
tem; not just with building design. 
Educators are following their theories in- 
to architectural planning. City planners, 
social scientists, and building engineers 
are being drawn into the full range of 
decision making, rather than being left 
to make plans in a vacuum.” 


Preliminary site studies for five Great High 
Schools (left) are broken down into how 
the schools would be served by Pittsburgh’s 
projected expressway and rapid transit 
systems (below). 


EDUCATION PARKS 


PANACEAS WITH PROBLEMS 


The “education park,” which emerged as a design 
concept in 1894, has caught the imagination of many 
architects, school experts, and planners in 

recent years as an ideal solution for bringing 

about social, cultural, and economic integration 

and causing community involvement in schools. 

Is it a total boon? 
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“When doing new school parks, you 
must make new criteria for individual 
sites and needs in all cases. These 
will continually be different; parks can- 
not be done on a prototype basis." 
— Dr. Max Worrr, 
Senior Research Sociologist, 
Center for Urban Education 


*The concept of education parks is an 
appealing one, but how does it hold 
up under real conditions? We have found 
that only under real conditions in- 
volving specific planning situations can 
the benefits and. limitations of the 
education park be usefully assessed." 
— Dn. CYRIL SARGENT, 
President, The Corde Corporation 


ne of the main targets of those 

considering education parks today. 

particularly in urban areas, is racial 

and economic integration. That this 
aim may prove, hopefully, to be a relative- 
ly short-term goal does not make it any 
less important, but it does lead to a con- 
sideration of the other roles that educa- 
tion parks might play. Originally, the 
idea was advanced by Preston Search, 
Superintendent of Schools for Los An- 
geles. In a 1901 book, Search wrote of 
his 1894 proposal for a 200-acre park 
that would accommodate all of the city's 
pupils in separate buildings in a parklike 
setting that would get them away from 
pollution and urban crowding (that was 
thinking ahead in 1894 Los Angeles!). 
Facilities would include a zoo, a muse- 
um, a ranch, gardens, and playgrounds. 
The park, Search contended, would be 
a cultural and meeting center for the 
whole community as well as a center 
of education. 

Search's proposal was not acted upon, 
needless to say, although, at this writing, 
three 13-acre “garden schools" are being 
proposed for the Hunters Point ghetto 
area of San Francisco by architect Aaron 
G. Green and educational consultant Don 
DeNevi. Both of these concepts are, at 
any rate, bucolic devices for escaping 
from urban surroundings, while the ed- 
ucation park, as it is generally thought 
of today, is becoming a very urban cre- 
ation sired by performance design, be- 
havioral studies, and systems research 
out of the economic, educational, and so- 
cial needs of our cities. While some good 
work is being done in less dense areas 
— the Anniston project on pp. 182-183, 
for instance — almost all the significant 
projects and studies (for there are few 
parks now completed or under construc- 
tion) seem to be coming from large cities. 
Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Chica- 
go. Philadelphia, Toronto, Pontiac, and 
East Orange (N.J.) are among the ur- 
ban areas reporting consideration of ed- 
ucation parks of one sort or another. This 
is undoubtedly because both the needs 
and the problems are most concentrated 
in center cities. As Cyril Sargent says, 
the education park *must now be evalu- 
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ated in an urban context as a means, 
together with other planning tools, of 
improving the physical condition and 
quality of life in the city." 


What Is an Education Park? 


Physically, an education park is a com- 
plex of different schools on a common 
site sharing common facilities such as 
athletic fields and buildings, library, 
dining and kitchen areas, auditoriums and 
halls, art studios, mechanical and elec- 
trical services, and the like. 

It is obviously a much simpler task 
to put all these elements together on a 
huge rural or suburban site than in the 
city, where real estate is worth its weight 
in gold bullion. One of the existing ed- 
ucation parks, Nova, in Broward County, 
Fla., was assembled on an abandoned 
airport in the country. It is not distin- 
guished architecturally or from a plan- 
ning standpoint. Its main accomplishment 
is as a visible statement of an educa- 
tional idea, according to Sargent, and 
the creation of an educational research 
center and a mutual TV network that 
will serve the entire complex, when it 
is totally finished. The education park 
of the  Acton-Boxborough Regional 
School District in Acton, Mass., is even 
less sophisticated, consisting simply of 
three elementary schools, a regional ju- 
nior high school, and a regional high 
school, plus shared sport facilities, on 
the same site. An earlier complex, the 
George Washington Carver School Park 
by Curtis & Davis (proposed by Charles 
Colbert in 1953), although in New Or- 
leans, is situated in semisuburban Gen- 
tilly and thus had no trouble assembling 
90 acres. It was, moreover, designed as 
a school for Negroes in a Negro neigh- 
borhood, and remains that, thereby not 
qualifying for one of today's most im- 
portant sociological qualifications for the 
education park. 

Therefore, it seems, we have still to 
see an education park that does all that 
its advocates claim it will do. We do have 
studies and reports and plans for several 
projects that could set education off on 
a new and interesting course, if imple- 
mented, among them Pittsburgh's Great 
High Schools, Baltimore's Inner Harbor 
school, the Cross-Brooklyn Expressway 
proposals, and an education park de- 
signed by Berman, Roberts & Scofidio 
for the forthcoming book, The Education 
Park Picture Book, being produced under 
the auspices of the Center for Urban 
Education. 


What Are Its Advantages? 


A list of advantages and shortcomings 
of the education park was prepared by 
Donald J. Leu, Consultant in Educa- 
tional Planning, Michigan State Univer- 
sity and I. Carl Candoli, Consultant in 
Educational Planning, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for “A Feasibility Study of the 
Cultural-Educational Park for Chicago” 
under the College of Education of Mich- 


igan State in January, 1968. The items 
can be paraphrased briefly, and selec- 
tively, with additions from other sources. 
Integration. It would bring together 
children of diverse racial, religious, so- 
cial, and economic backgrounds. 

Quality. Concentrated plan would reduce 
inequities in staff, facilities, and program 
often found in neighborhood schools. 
Commonality. It would encourage more 
universitality of experience among stu- 
dents, thereby increasing mutual under- 
standing and shared experiences. 
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Student organization. It would make 
simpler the grouping of students to pur- 
sue appropriate goals. 

Total environment. It would make pos- 
sible the creation of a “total educational 
environment" to seek ideal educational 
aims. 

Specialized factors. Its large size would 
make possible specialized services and 
facilities not feasible in smaller units. 
Value. It would enable a better con- 
trolled *value atmosphere." 
Decentralization. Being largely self.con- 
tained, it would make administrative de- 
centralization from central Boards of 
Education workable. Could set up its own 
plan boards and citizens! groups. 
Flexibility. Organization of grades could 
be extremely flexible, and arrangements 
of age groups equally so. 

Curriculum and assignment. Flexibility 
and coordination of curriculum would be 
greater, and pupil assignment to special 
areas more possible. 

Wider horizons. Children would be re- 
moved from physical and emotional con- 
fines of specific neighborhoods and 
opened to different attitudes and stimuli. 
Specialists. Teachers concentrating in 
particular disciplines could have more 
time, and be more available, by remain- 
ing in one complex. 

Concentration. Richness and variety of 
knowledge and experience of staffs now 
at many schools would be brought to- 
gether. Further, staff members could be 
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grouped and regrouped for best effect. 
Economy. Many services, including food 
service, mechanical and electrical, and 
many sorts of technical and electronics 
devices, would be pooled to serve the 
entire complex. 

Coordinated planning. Scope of the op- 
eration would make desirable and neces- 
sary cooperation with city planning, tran- 
sit, parks, cultural, and other city 
authorities, plus community groups, un- 
ions, commercial organizations, and oth- 
ers. 

City improvement spark. It could act as 
the large-scale generator of meaningful 
city planning, or even become the core 
around which urban plans are made. 
Shared knowledge. Education could be- 
come a noncloistered thing, with a di- 
alogue going on between school and com- 
munity. 

Interpenetration. Commercial and com- 
munity facilities could exist in the school 
park, making physical and mental con- 
frontation possible. Students could work 
and learn part-time in nonschool facili- 
ties. 

Adult involvement. Through continuing 
education, cultural and recreational fa- 
cilities, and particularly adult involvement 
with children's education, the park would 
work for all ages at all times of the day. 
Services. More services will be available 
to the community as well as the students 
— for instance, health care and social 
welfare departments — which otherwise 
would be fragmented in other sites. 


What Are Its Shortcomings? 
Dr. Frederick C. McLaughlin, Director 
of the Public Education Association, 
takes exception to the idea that educa- 
tion parks are ideal for urban areas. He 
says, “Land is too hard to get, too ex- 
pensive; the bigger the park, the more 
busing and crowded streets and crowded 
transit facilities. They must be located 
on transit lines where land is more ex- 
pensive. I feel they have very limited 
value in cities. It’s different in rural 
areas or smaller cities.” Dr. McLaughlin 
also feels that one of the advantages 
school park proponents claim for them 
would not come about—namely, com- 
munity involvement. “People would not 
go so far to it, particularly those who 
would most need it, the people who 
would have to take public transport.” 
Even friends of education parks do 
not find them universally desirable. Dr. 
Sargent, in a study Corde did on the 
possibility of a 20-park system for Phil- 
adelphia, advised against it. As for bet- 
ter quality education in parks, Sargent 
wrote that *it is hard for us to see how 
a park could provide significantly more 
educational advantages than already 
exist within many areas of Philadelphia. 
In some areas, however, the education park 
would be very useful" Integration and 
transportation were incompatible for the 
Philadelphia proposal: “Whether one uses 
a neighborhood school or a park to inte- 
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grate these students, he is faced with large- 
scale transportation, and the park does not 
overcome the problem of awkward gerry- 
mandering of attendance areas to achieve 
racial balance." 

And from the Leu-Candoli report on 
Chicago: 
Neighborhood. Parks take schools out of 
neighborhoods, along with teachers and 
their direct contact with neighborhood 
concerns. 
Alienation. Fears of alienation of chil- 
dren from their neighborhoods and 
homes. 
Transportation. Increase in problems to 
children, problems of cost, crowded 
streets and transit lines. 
Accessibility. Loss of accessibility to con- 
cerned parents and usual home-school 
contact. 
Bureaucracy. The large-scale organiza- 
tion would run all the usual risks of 
establishing bureaucratic habits. 
Seale. It would create another vast 
“thing” for people to deal with who al- 
ready are unnerved by inhuman scale of 
the city. Internal individuality and 
change in parks must be paramount. 
Costs. The expense would be great. 
Should always be compared with what 
could be developed in other ways in each 
situation. 
Obsolescence. Unlike a number of schools 
built at various times, the education park 
would move toward obsolescence all at 
the same rate. 


What Is the Verdict? 


It depends on the situation, as Wolff and 
Sargent indicated at the beginning of 
this article. There are cities where tran- 
sit problems would be so intolerable that 
education parks would be wasteful and 
deleterious to children; others where the 
transportation systems would aid the 
park concept and even benefit from it 
(Pittsburgh). There are places — one 
suspects mainly rural or suburban — 
where the cost and scale of an educa- 
tional park would not be compatible with 
the life of the community. In others, the 
cost, though high, might be justifiable 
in terms of the results and benefits de- 
rived by students and adults. (And Wolff 
points out that erection of education 
parks in cities frees older schools in more 
prime locations for sale by the city, there- 
by donating to the municipal kitty.) 

For the future, what happens when 
the black-white, poor-middle income, ur- 
ban-suburban rift has been healed? Will 
the enormous education parks be in the 
right locations? One suspects they will 
be only if all the, other imponderables 
(transit, appropriateness to area, com- 
munity involvement, diversity of services) 
are taken into consideration at inception 
and only, and more importantly, if the 
Board of Education works not indepen- 
dently but as a partner with the City 
Planning Commission, the related mu- 
nicipal authorities, and planners, design- 
ers, and consultants from all fields. 


Lincoln East Educational Complex, Lincoln, 
Neb., by Davis & Wilson, was designed not 
only as a secondary school expandable to 
an ultimate student capacity of 2400, but also 
as an accommodation for the community's 
adult high school and adult vocational and 
continuing education programs. The adult 
center is located next to, but separated from, 
the high school's administrative offices, and 
contains eight classrooms and a center for 
independent study so that a portion of the 
adult program can be conducted during the 
day. After 4 P.M., the entire school (41 sta- 
tions) is used by the adult center until 10 
P.M. Last semester, the adult program had 
1503 registrants with a median age of 22 
years. The program is now being expanded 
for year-round operation. This “round the 
clock” and “all year” use required complete 
interior climate control for the building, as 
well as 100-ft-candles of artifical illumina- 
tion, windowless teaching stations, dual stor- 
age facilities for all teaching stations, and 
central headquartering of secondary school 
teachers, rather than individual classroom 
assignments. A divisible auditorium accom- 
modates 1200 for school and community pur- 
poses. The school is also used by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s Teachers College as 
part of its teacher training, all teaching 
spaces being designed to take four to six 
teacher-observers. 

The 160-acre site of Lincoln East contains 
central athletic fields and-a stadium for use 
by the entire community, as well as a new 
city park donated by the city. Extensive park- 
ing spaces for school staff and attendants and 
for public events has been provided. 
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Harrison Educational Park, Harrison, N.Y., 
by Frederick P. Wiedersum & Associates, 
would move all the school district's 2450 stu- 
dents onto one 54-acre site in a three-stage 
program of elementary school (K-4), middle 
school (5-8), and high school (9-12). Despite 
the concentration of all school facilities on 
one site, the greatest distance a student 
would have to travel to school will be 2.5 
miles (transportation to school is provided for 
children traveling over a mile). Although the 
generous site and some existing facilities to 
be enlarged and updated presented no pe- 
culiar organizational or planning problems in 
creating an. education park (these, as noted, 
are most likely to occur im more urban 
areas), the plan would allow centralized stu- 
dio facilities for audio-visual education for 
the entire school, to include, according to 
School Superintendent Louis M. Klien, *not 
only live TV programs sent out, but also 
sound movies broadcast, and the use of 
taped materials and of computerized instruc- 
tion." 

The park would feature community use of 
facilities, both for recreation and for adult 
education. In this manner, there would be a 
longer "life" for the buildings each day, and 
greater involvement of the citizenry. Another 
effect of the park would be to integrate a 
community that is composed of rather dis- 
tinct ethnic groups (although the Negro 
school population is thus far negligible). The 
three-school system also would make the ap- 
propriate assignment and conditioning of 
peer groups possible, where before younger 
children had to share facilities with 17- and 
18-year-old youngsters. Klien notes that the 
project would give the opportunity of oper- 
ating three instead of four schools for the 
same student body, as well as the obvious 
benefits coming from shared services and 
facilities. “The Educational Park will give us 
a School System tied in with the entire com- 
munity,” he says. The plan is in doubt for 
passage as this issue goes to press, but the 
designers are hopeful of eventual resolution. 
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oe. Stephen Leacock Educational Complex, Scar- 
: == : borough, Ontario, Canada, by Abram & In- 
=j- D |-| | gleson, will provide facilities for a current 
ly 2235 and a projected 3315 students in grades 
j Eze K-13 on a 25-acre campus. The program is 
7 divided into three stages: junior school 
i 4f "em (K-6); senior school (7-8); and secondary 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN school or collegiate institute (9-13). Complex 
will include: central library and resource 
center; special science clusters; auditorium- 
lecture hall; group athletic facilities; class- 
room for large and small group study; TV 
production center; shops; cafeteria; common 
STEPHEN LEACOCK EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX facilities for health, guidance, food services, 
teachers’ spaces, mechanical, electrical, and 
janitorial services; controlled-climate en- 
vironment; parking; and playing fields. The 
senior and collegiate schools will share such 
common areas as the auditorium-lecture hall: 
cafeteria; athletic facilities; guidance and 
health centers; audio-visual and educational 
TV services; teachers’ stations; and common 
services. The separate junior school will 
share mechanical, electrical, and service fa- 
cilities, and outdoor spaces. The typical class- 
room design will allow for: short- and long- 
term convertibility into smaller seminar 
spaces, standard classrooms, and larger group 
spaces; ever-changing techniques in audio- 
visual learning and educational TV ; teachers’ 
work areas; and an integrated structural, 
mechanical, and electrical system flexible 
enough to provide for these changing needs. 
(The major mechanical plant will be situated 
at the center of the complex, for easy dis- 
tribution to the three schools. It will be a 
heat pump installation.) The auditorium will 
be designed for flexibility and. divisibility, so 
that it may be used for small, separate 
classes as well as assemblies and productions 
open to the community seating up to 1100. 
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(1) upper school 

(2) auditorium 

(3) gymnasium 

(4) pool 

(5) industrial, commercial, 
service arts 

(6) planetarium 

(7) lecture 

(8) middle school 

(9) lower school 

(10) play shed 

(11) early school 

(12) varsity 

(13) system central 


Anniston Educational Park, Anniston, Ala., 
by Caudill, Rowlett & Scott of Houston with 
Poole, Pardue, Morrison & Dean of Anniston 
as associates, will take 4500 students from age 
three through two years of college along an 
“academic street" on a 55-acre site presently 
occupied by several old estates. The linear 
plan, which will be built in five phases begin- 
ning with the upper school, auditorium, and 
gymnasium, will contain lower school and its 
play shed; middle school; a planetarium and 
large lecture structure; upper school audi- 
torium and gymnasium; swimming pool; 
industrial, commercial, and service arts: 
“varsity,” or two-year college; and “system 
central,” or control center for the entire com- 
plex. An old mansion will be retained as a 
conference and teacher preparation center. 

The basic premises underlying the Anniston 
project are: student involvement in the dis- 
covery of knowledge and interrelationship 
with fellow students and the academic “com- 
munity." The individual is the keystone of the 
architectural and educational process, with 
emphasis on the student's progress at his own 
rate and within his own interests and capabili- 
ties. The *home base" of the student becomes 
the Materials Resource Center rather than the 
old classroom. The student can experience 
cross-currents of interdisciplinary learning but 
also grow with his peer group (emotional ma- 
turity so often occurring at a less rapid rate 
than. intellectual. maturity). The number of 
mutual meeting grounds along the academic 
street — play shed, planetarium, great lecture 
hall, auditorium, gymnasium, and so on — 
makes interaction of age and interest groups a 
rich “mix.” Learning is treated as an on- 
going thing; even lunch periods are part of the 
process, quick-frozen food being dispensed 
from carts and reconstituted at ovens along 
the street during the noon hour. The park will 
function on a year-round basis, each week hav- 
ing five school days of 13 hours a day (per- 
mitting evening work by students and 
adults). 

According to the architects, “A street im- 
plies people mixing, differing situations, and 
varied experiences. Why an educational facili- 
ty and a street? In fact, the facility is the 
street. The street will eventually be one-half 
mile in length. Not one long, undifferentiated 
street, but rather one which as it moves along 
from early school to two-year college, always 
presenting a different face; always providing 
the student with a better understanding of 
the whole; always creating an enriched en- 
vironment which affords the individual the 
greatest opportunity for development. The 
street is open in plan to best meet the spirit 
of the educational program.” The architects 
say that Anniston plans to link an eventual six 
parks within the city and, far in the future, 
link the city park system with education parks 
throughout the whole southeast U.S. 
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For the forthcoming book, The Education 
Park Picture Book, The Center for Urban 
Education assembled an interdisciplinary team 
to study all aspects of the education park con- 
cept. Educators, sociologists, planners, traffic 
and transportation experts and. others all are 
feeding their expertise into the center for de- 
velopment of an hypothetical education park 
designed for the book by Berman, Roberts & 
Scofidio of New York. Hypothetical only in the 
sense of not actually being commissioned, it 
should be stated, since the team used for the 
study in progress a real site with real statistics 
and real interviews in the field dealing with 
real conditions. 

The site is eight miles from the center of a 
great city, six miles long by two miles wide, 
bisected by a rail line running its length east- 
west, with a cutoff in mid-area leading to the 
south boundary. Population of the study area 
is approximately 200,000. The railroad divides 
a plateau of generally good, middle-class white 
homes to the north from less desirable Negro 
habitations to the south. Commercial center is 
near the terminal station of a rapid. transit 
line in the northwest portion serving middle 
and low incomes; there are also several strip 
commercial center located throughout the 
area both north and south of the tracks. 

It became obvious that the prime area 
source for the development of the education 
park is the air rights over the tracks and the 
immediately contiguous areas for: (1) eco- 
nomic and land acquisition purposes; (2) 
greater facility of introducing an adequate 
transportation system for the park; (3) using 
the park to become a new civic lodestar, to 
break the segregating barrier between the 
north-south, white-black division in the area; 
and (4) as an ideally central location of suf- 
ficient size to involve the park with the com- 


munity and the community with the park. Site 
selection being made, the architect proposed 
that *the three school groups be arranged in 
such a way that they form an envelope over 
a core of transportation and resource facilities. 
The schools would cascade down in terraces, 
similar to a hillside development." Thus, the 
primary schools would occur at the bottom of 
the structure where they would be most con- 
venient to transportation and most secluded 
from upper school activities. The transitional 
spaces of the middle schools would be at the 
intermediate level, probably at the same level 
as the Education Park Transit system plat- 
form. At the top of the complex would be the 
secondary schools, this being the most public 
of the areas, with an open street running the 
length of the complex and including, in addi- 
tion to learning spaces, cafeterias, snack bars, 
and lounges, the offices and resource spaces for 
the various faculties, and a variety of open 
spaces. Play and open areas would be on all 
levels, appropriate to the demands of the vari- 
ous schools. The park’s student body has been 
thought of in traditional grades, but this ar- 
rangement is quite changeable thanks to con- 
tinuing examination of educational and social 
developments in the schools and the communi- 
ty, and to an “open ended” systems approach 
to the architecture, which emphasizes that a 
consistent vocabulary of design discipline 
should prevail, but that the building should 
really have an “unterminated form” to allow 
all necessary changes of curriculum and learn- 
ing approach. The architects see a consistency 
of planning and design approach as the key to 
keeping the individuality and involvement of 
the student within a huge, changing complex. 
This smaller community feeling would be re- 
inforced by the arrangement of students — 
particularly in secondary schools — into coun- 
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seling groups under a guidance counselor. 

Resources, as noted, would be within the 
complex. The library center, for instance, 
would penetrate vertically through the park 
as well as stretching out horizontally to the 
different schools. Access from the street level 
would welcome the public. 

Two transportation methods were consid- 
ered for the park. One, named “Watershed,” 
was a unidirectional system of trains on 
rubber tires over streets or sidewalks guided 
under computer control and with the ability to 
connect with related systems in other parks. 
This would require a network 26 miles long, 
and would put transportation within a quarter 
mile of every student. It was deemed too ex- 
pensive, unfortunately, so a system of buses 
connecting with an in-park Education Park 
Transit system was adopted. Maximum travel 
distance would be 5.33 miles; maximum time 
in transit, 15 minutes (average time, 9.5 
minutes). The EPT system would have five 
stations within the length of the complex, ac- 
cording to transportation consultant Ernst 
Hacker. 

Aside from community use of the park, the 
planners emphasize the desirability of the 
park's penetrating the community. One pro- 
posal is that certain functions might take place 
outside in a nearby civic center; the park 
might become involved in a community mu- 
seum and art gallery; and that a school farm 
and zoo be developed as part of a public recre- 
ation park on an old former school site. More 
importantly, as part of middle and secondary 
learning, students would work part time in 
community services both in the park and in 
the city, such as banks, beauty parlors, health 
centers, printing establishments, and the like. 
It is estimated that 25 per cent of the student 
body would be involved in the work situation 
at a given time. 
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Planned on a vast and 
comprehensive scale, the 
new towns of the 60's are 
in a position to take bold 
strides forward in educational ` 
planning. In a relatively 
untried area, where would-be 
innovators must operate within 
the framework of existing — 
school systems, new towns are 
meeting the challenge with 
varying degrees of success. 
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uring the subdivision era after World 

War II, home building became a big 

industry feeding on demands created 
by a virtual five-year moratorium on resi- 
dential construction and a dozen Depres- 
sion years. Two generations of under- 
housed Americans gobbled up its products 
in a more or less indiscriminate stampede 
to the suburbs, where cheaper land as- 
sured every man of his little plot and 
cars assured him access to the city center. 

As the pell-mell developer boom pro- 
gressed through the late 40's and 50's 
(at the average rate of 1,300,000 housing 
units per year), the faults of surburbia 
became more and more obvious to both 
observer and resident, and the volume 
of criticism grew louder and more urgent. 

By the time the affluent 60's rolled 
around, buyers had become more de- 
manding and harder to satisfy. And the 
emphasis in their reasons for moving to 
the "country" had begun to shift. The 
new commuter was not so much a con- 
firmed suburbanite as an urban escapee. 
About the same time, there began to 
emerge a new breed of urban planner with 
new ideas and new dedication. Into this 
confluence of planning talent and buyer 
selectivity stepped a few real estate en- 
trepeneurs, with imagination and social 
conscience, who began to pick up the 
threads of community planning that had 
started with Radburn, N.J., and the green- 
belt towns of the 30's — more recently 
supplemented by postwar planning ex- 
periences in the European new towns. 

Operating on a large scale made it 
possible to set aside land for: permanent 
open spaces, parks and sports facilities; 
industrial reserves, usually for light in- 
dustry and research, were meant to make 
new towns more than bedroom communi- 
ties. And by making use of professional 
planners who integrated community fa- 
cilities into the town fabric, the new devel- 
oper hoped to attract those city dwellers 
who had no wish to desert the good life, 
but wanted to enjoy it in a semirural 
setting. 

Although such leaders in the field as 
James Rouse of Columbia, Md., and Rob- 
ert Simon, lately of Reston, Va., planned 
for a mix of housing and incomes, it 
remains to be seen whether this will even- 
tually work out. Although the Federal 
Government has lent its support to the 
concept of orderly growth in expanding 
metropolitan areas, the bulk of its finan- 
cial aid to the country's physical envi- 
ronment has gone to central cities. How- 
ever, HUD's recent funding of the 
development of a low-cost housing 
scheme for Reston is a step toward real- 
izing the goal of balanced housing in 
new towns. It offers the possibility of 
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relocating some of the urban poor who 
have been trapped in the ghetto or dis- 
placed by urban renewal. 

(As P/A goes to press, President John- 
son is introducing legislation that would 
offer the most significant aid to date. It 
calls for Federally guaranteed bonds or 
debentures that would eliminate the risk to 
new town investors. But opposition is ex- 
pected, particularly from big city mayors.) 

At present, new towns, like the sub- 
urbs, remain middle-income oriented, and 
these are the people who might be ex- 
pected to demand the best possible ed- 
ucation for their children. Decaying fa- 
cilities, overcrowding and all the other 
familiar problems facing the cities’ school 
systems have, according to most authori- 
ties, been instrumental in driving the 
middle class out of the cities. 

It would seem, then, that the time is 
ripe, and opportunities for educational 
innovation offered by the virgin lands 
and master plans of new towns are just 
about perfect — opportunities to correct 
all the ills of haphazard growth, to in- 
corporate flexibility for the future, to site 
schools imaginatively adjacent to parks 
and/or commercial complexes, and to ex- 
periment with new ways of educating our 
children in an effort to improve on what 
many educators consider outmoded and 
inadequate systems. 

It was this promise of a tabula rasa 
that brought together a group of educa- 
tors and architects under an Educational 
Facilities Laboratories’ grant at Rice In- 
stitute last year. If new things were to 
come out of new towns, some brainstorm- 
ing and leadership was called for from 
all professions closely involved in their 
realization. Results of the two-week ses- 
sion (programs were a year in prepara- 
tion) present some bold new ideas and 
form a compendium of the most ad- 
vanced thinking in the field (see pp. 
198-213). 


Problems of Reality 


Since there is initially little or no popu- 
lation in new towns, traditional citizens’ 
machinery outside the new town limits 
is comparatively uninvolved. The devel- 
oper and planner are free to confer with 
local school authorities, usually the coun- 
ty or a state school district, under whose 
jurisdiction the schools will remain. This 
is, of course, not only an opportunity 
but a gratuitous responsibility for cor- 
porations whose main object is, after all, 
to make money. It requires great quan- 
tities of patience, time, and special con- 
sultants. But there are obvious rewards. 
The progressive developer considers it to 
be part of the planning process, and there 
is little doubt that a genuine concern 


for the public interest can be coupled 
with an equally genuine enlightened self- 
interest. 

Many obstacles face the would-be in- 
novator in new towns. Sited close to areas 
of rapid growth, one of two types of 
difficulty usually has to be faced. Reston, 
for example, is located in a county where 
recent increases in school-child popula- 
tion has reached 6,000 to 10,000 per year 
— primarily outside Reston. The county 
is hard pressed simply to get roofs over 
students. 

On the other hand, many new towns 
are located in semirural areas that have 
not yet been suburbanized, but lie in the 
path of probable growth. Here, local 
school boards sometimes tend to be over- 
whelmed by the inrush of new ideas and 
the practical problems of changing in 
a few years from semirural to semiurban 
districts. 

Some of the most discouraging setbacks 
can come from the separate authorities 
(and so-called separate interests) of such 
departments as parks and recreation, li- 
braries, and schools. Sometimes rein- 
forced by limiting legislation, this de- 
partmentalization has made it impossible, 
in some cases, to integrate such facilities 
as community playing fields and public 
libraries into the school complex. 

Money is, of course, always a problem 
and, aside from normal school require- 
ments, the staffing and maintenance of 
after-school-hours programs for both 
adults and children have sometimes suf- 
fered because of inadequate funding. 

Although the new towns of the 60's 
are still too new to analyze voting be- 
havior and attitudes toward contributing 
monies to the public coffers, it is dis- 
couraging to note that their close cousins, 
the established suburbs, have been reluc- 
tant to vote the tax dollar for maintain- 
ing adequate schools, at least in the New 
York City area. And suburban schools 
have begun to show the symptoms of 
neglect and overcrowding so common in 
the city. 

In those cases where innovation has 
been introduced into the educational sys- 
tem of new towns, it has usually been 
a joint venture between developer and 
school board — with the initial step often 
being taken by the real estate entrepre- 
neur and his master planners or advisory 
staff. Such men as Rouse, Simon, and 
Patrick Cusick, Jr. (of Litchfield Park, 
Ariz.) have hired educational consultants 
and become personally involved in initi- 
ating dialogues with local school author- 
ities. They have brought school boards 
together with interested bodies such as 
the Ford Foundation-financed Educational 
Facilities Laboratories (EFL), which 
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has been the benefactor of a number 
of school boards planning facilities in 
new towns. The progress of these efforts 
has depended largely on the receptiveness 
and energies of local school authorities. 


Of Schools and Plans 


In providing a community large enough 
to be interesting and small enough for 
the individual citizen to comprehend and 
participate in, the smallest unit is usually 
a pedestrian-oriented neighborhood of 
about 5,000 to 10.000 people. They are 
grouped and clustered in a variety of 
ways, depending on housing density, ter- 
rain, and so on, into villages, and the 
villages into the town. 

The value of flexibility, in regard to 
both schools and other components in 
the plan, is recognized by most far-sigh- 
ted professionals: “The traditional ap- 
proach of making a plan and then effec- 
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tuating ‘the plan’ is archaic," commented 
Morton Hoppenfeld, Columbia's Director 
of Planning and Design, in a recent 
AIP Journal article. The art and science 
of building new towns is so new that it 
waits on the feedback from actual ex- 
perience. 

It is too early to judge the success, or 
lack of it, in educational planning for 
the pioneering new towns of the past 
five or six years — perhaps too soon to 
predict whether new towns as they are 
planned and financed today will survive 
at all. But the school/community rela- 
tionship can provide a laboratory for 
study. Of the more than 200 land devel. 
opments in the country that call them- 
selves planned communities, there are a 
limited number that might qualify as new 
towns or satellite cities. Out of these, a 
few of the more ambitious examples 
might serve as case studies. 


STAFFORD HARBOR, Va. 


Paul Rudolph’s first-stage plan for the 
proposed new town of Stafford Harbor near 
Washington, D.C., separates schools from 
the town center and makes them the focal 
points of valleys, surrounded by cluster 
housing on the ridges. An interesting school 
form has evolved out of Rudolph’s decision 
to accentuate the natural hill-and-hollow 
terrain. Housing is built up from the high 
ground, and schools are dug into the hills at 
the head of ravines. Roof terraces of schools 
are formed by stepping down the slope and 
will be used as outdoor teaching spaces. 
Playfields, arcing down the valley from ele- 
mentary to high school in successive terraces, 
include tennis courts, baseball diamonds, 
and a football gridiron; the high school 
structure circles a swimming pool. This 
school-sports complex can provide a point of 
social*interaction for the entire community. 
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ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


COLUMBIA, Md. 

Site plan of Columbia's first neighborhood 
center shows relationship of elementary 
school to commercial-community-play facil- 
ities (above). Floor plan of first elementary 
school will accommodate the flexible team 
approach to teaching (top, facing page). 
Rendering is view of community complex 
(facing page) designed by Van Fossen 
Schwab. Construction is underway on both 
school and neighborhood facilities. 


Neighborhood Center 


COLUMBIA, MD. The team of consul- 
tants who formed Columbia's planning 
concepts have established this new town 
as an exemplar of thoroughness in its 
social analysis. The 13-member inter- 
disciplinary group, including representa- 
tives from the fields of sociology, educa- 
tion, recreation, economics, and 
transportation, pooled their ideas in an 
effort to provide optimum living condi- 
tions for the satellite city whose minimum 
population is expected to be approximate- 
ly 100,000. 

The place of schools that evolved out 
of the study group's discussions was 
stated by Hoppenfeld, a professional 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTER 


Village Center 


planner, as basic and central to the com- 
munity structure. *Acknowledging learn- 
ing as a basic foundation for a human 
community, and, therefore, the maximum 
access to and use of school plants as 
a prime objective, we chose (with county 
school board agreement) to adopt a sys- 
tem of relatively small schools within 
walking distance to surrounding residen- 
tial communities." 

In neighborhoods with a population of 
about 5,000, elementary schools are in- 
tegrated into a small commercial and 
recreational complex. At the village level 
(serving from 10,000 to 15,000), a high 


school and intermediate school are com- 
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bined with larger and more sophisticated 
community facilities. And in the town 
center, plans call for a college campus, 
offices, shopping and medical facilities, 
hotel and other urban amenities. 
Construction has begun on the first 
K-5 (kindergarten through fifth grade) 
school, designed by McLeod, Ferrara & 
Ensign, under an EFL grant. The school 
is essentially one large open space in- 
terspersed with clusters of offices and 
classrooms that can be closed off. It re- 
volves around a learning resources center 
bounded by four “instructional clusters" 
or large dividable teaching spaces. Plan- 
ning has taken into consideration possible 
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community uses of the school, but it re- 
mains student-oriented. 

Changes in curriculum, planning of 
physical plants and administrative organ- 
ization — in fact, a total re-evaluation of 
educational philosophy — has been 
sparked by the advent of Columbia. In- 
novations include flexible grading in what 
is essentially a 5-3-4 breakdown (ele- 
mentary-intermediate-high school years), 
a kindergarten program, and team teach- 
ing, which offers the opportunity for a 
combination of group and individual in- 
struction. Two model schools, for both 
the elementary and intermediate grades, 
will be built in the county — one in Col- 
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umbia and one outside its boundaries — 
in an effort to raise educational standards 
throughout the entire county. Teachers 
and superintendents are being hired in 
advance of completion so that they can 
work out details of the new curriculum 
before the opening day of school. 

These changes are a radical departure 
for the Howard County school system, 
a semi-rural district, which has been 
"working overtime" to change its ideas 
of what education is all about, according 
to architect William Ensign. The coun- 
ty's openness to new ideas is commended 
by Hoppenfeld, who says, “We poked our 
way in because we had a different way 


of relating schools to the system. But 
then the county got their own consul- 
tants, put committees together, and are 
very much on top of it." 

Work on the complementary facilities 
in the first neighborhood center is well 
underway. Included are a pre-school day- 
care center and a community building 
containing a small store, coffee shop, 
meeting room and dressing area for a 
nearby swimming pool. The two build- 
ings are to be joined by a plaza and 
bordered by playgrounds and a wooded 
park area. An adjacent “tot lot" will 
provide play space for mothers of chil- 
dren from two to five years of age. 
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RESTON, Va. 

Reston's first elementary school is equipped 
with closed-circuit TV and audio-visual aids. 
Its cottage plan is easily expandable (below). 
School site (above) was left in natural 
wooded state, except for parking and softball 
diamond. Parking is shared with nearby 
church. Other recreation areas (shaded) are 
integrated into adjacent housing clusters. 
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RESTON, VA. Perhaps the first new 
town of the 60's worthy of the name, 
Reston's strong point has been superior 
architectural design. In contrast to Co- 
lumbia, it has been oriented toward the 
urbane adult. Although this does not 
diminish the concern for good education 
— quite the opposite, in fact— it does 
affect the siting of schools and their rela- 
tive importance as possible community 
centers. 

“The location of the schools reflects 
the basic philosophy underlying Reston 
planning — that Reston would not be 
child-oriented, but would be designed for 
people of all ages . . . [schools] are not 
in the village centers, where it is felt 
that the emphasis should be, to a certain 
extent, adult," said Carol Lubin, Reston's 
educational consultant. 

Schools are planned in conjunction 
with open spaces and parks, or adjacent 
to golf courses or swimming pools and 
other sports facilities. The basic village 
unit of 10,000 will have two elementary 
schools, which is consistent with county 
estimates of school needs. The projected 
population of 75,000 will have 16 ele- 
mentary schools, grades 1-6; three inter- 
mediate schools, grades 7 and 8; and 
three high schools — a majority of the 
sites donated by Reston Va., Inc. 

Schools are to be within walking dis- 
tance (less than a mile) of all pupils, 
and the walkway system is tied into both 
the school system and village centers. 

Well on its way to becoming a proto- 
type for the county, Reston's first ele- 
mentary school, designed by Caudill, Row- 
lett & Scott (also under a grant from 
EFL) opened its doors on January 1967. 
Original conferences set up by Carol Lu- 
bin between EFL representatives, chair- 
man of the county school board, and 
the superintendent of schools, brought 
up the possibility of movable schools. 
This idea was later dropped (when the 
general character of Reston became 
clear) in favor of schools that could be 
“time-phased and enlarged" as the popu- 
lation grew. Caudill, Rowlett & Scott 
were charged with producing a design 
that would meet this requirement and 
also with investigating the possibilities 
of making the school available for com- 
munity activities. 

The resulting design is a “cottage” 
style complex where semi-independent 
units house the various grades in four- 
room clusters. Cottages are connected by 
enclosed walkways and corridors. The 
arrangement allows for future expansion 
with a minimum disturbance to the func- 
tioning school. A number of separate en- 
trances are for the convenience of stu- 
dents approaching from different 
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directions and to make the outdoors ac- 
cessible for instruction. A number of 
civic groups use the school for meetings, 
and a supervised recreation program has 
been set up by the county recreation de- 
partment for children after school and 
during the summer. 

A nursery-kindergarten, organized and 
administered by Reston's nonprofit foun- 
dation for handling community programs, 
is operating at capacity, but, by recent 
act of the Virginia State Legislature, 
kindergartens will soon be incorporated 
into the public school system. It is ex- 
pected that the nursery school will then 
be devoted to the younger children. 

There is continuing agitation for high- 
er education at Reston, and a 55.acre 
site has been tentatively set aside near 
the town center for this purpose. Other 
plans include a two-year community col- 
lege, and a “super graduate school" to 
serve the proliferating "think industry" 
in and around Washington, D.C. 

An interesting grass-roots development 
is the Montessori school formed by a 
citizens’ group in cooperation with fam- 
ilies in a neighboring community. The 
school opened in 1966 and is based on 
the methods of the well-known Italian 
teacher who has met with such startling 
success in teaching pre-school children. 

This kind of spontaneous community 
involvement is not surprising among Res- 
ton residents. But it might also be ex- 
pected to play a role in the growth of 
education in any planned community, 
once people begin to take root. 

What effect Reston's recent change in 
management might have on schools or 
on Whittlesey & Conklin's master plan 
is uncertain, but the new corporation, 
Gulf Reston, Inc., professes a particular 
concern for education. 


LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZ. Situated 
just west of Phoenix, one of the fastest 
growing cities in the country, Litchfield 
Park, is being developed by a subsidiary 
of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
for a planned population of 75,000 to 
100.000. The master plan, by Victor Gru- 
en Associates, calls for central grouping 
of schools, which are a “major determi- 
nant of community subdivisions," says Ed- 
gardo Contini of Gruen's office. 

Each village cluster of four neighbor- 
hoods (7500-10,000 total population) 
wil be served by an educational-com- 
mercial park. Two villages are combined 
into what is called a “community” with 
a population of 15,000-20,000; focal 
points are a high school and shopping 
center tied together by a large common 
plaza. The town core forms a central 
spine for communities and is to provide 


a wide range of private and public fa- 
cilities. It will probably include a sat- 
ellite college campus of Arizona State 
University on a 525-acre site donated by 
Goodyear. 

Patrick Cusick, vice-president of Litch- 
field Park and a professional planner, 
is an avid proponent of the advantages 
of education for both personal, civic, and 
business reasons: “The area that can pro- 
vide the best education will grow fastest." 
Cusick generated enough enthusiasm 
among school superintendents and school 
boards of three affected districts to get 
$5000 from each school board for a 


study of facilities and programs. Good- 
year matched the $15,000, and Arizona 
State’s Bureau of Educational Research 
and Services was commissioned to do the 
study. Other monies contributed toward 
the study have come from EFL and the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

Recommendations call for a flexible 
breakdown of grades: village education- 
al facilities will include one unit for chil- 
dren from 4-7, two units for children 
from 8-10, and one unit for those from 
11-13, which will take pupils through 
the conventional eighth grade. Teaching 
units would share an instructional re- 
sources and materials center, cafeteria, 
auditorium, and administrative offices. 
Although physical planning is not yet 
complete, the program seems to indicate 
a solution similar to Reston's cottage 
plan complex. 

In addition to provisions for adult 
education, the study recommends setting 
up the system in a way that will involve 
parents as closely as possible with the 
education of their children — by bring- 
ing them into classes for talks on sub- 
jects related to their field of work, for 
instance. This suggestion, in combination 
with the siting of schools in centers for 
combined adult-child use, seems to be 
in line with one of the stronger educa- 
tional and social planning trends. In 
what might be dubbed the anti-ghetto- 
ization movement, sociologists and 
planners are fighting segregation on all 
fronts — age, race, income, profession — 
and it seems entirely possible that if adult 
and child activities are boldly integrated, 
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LITCHFIELD PARK, Ariz. 

Schematic diagrams show how schools are 
integrated with other components into 

the active centers of the town, community, 
and village. 

Town: Composed of six communities, it will 
probably include a satellite campus of the 
Arizona State University in the core strip. 
Community: Two villages, of four 
neighborhoods each (1), revolve around a 
high school (2) and commercial complex (3) 
tied together by a common plaza and 

served by an arterial roadway and footpaths. 
Village: Four neighborhoods (1) center 
around an elementary-intermediate school 
cluster (4), recreation area (6), and 
commercial facilities (5), and share a high 
school-commercial site (2, 3) with the 
adjacent village. 
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it might help to close the notorious gen- 
eration gap. 

When queried on prospects for com- 
munity acceptance of departures from 
the conventional school system, Dr. Mer- 
win Deever, director of the ASU study, 
was optimistic. Aside from the spirit of 
cooperation among school authorities in- 
volved in Litchfield Park, he commented, 
many communities around the country are 
ahead of school boards in their willing- 
ness to accept new directions in educa- 
tion. 


IRVINE, CALIF. About one-third of 
the 93,000-acre Irvine Ranch has been 
master planned by William L. Pereira 
& Associates for a satellite city of 200,- 
000 between San Diego and Los Angeles. 
Thirty public elementary schools will be 
supplemented by two existing schools, 
and planners are counting on four pri- 
vate elementary schools. There will be 
five high schools, including one existing 
and one parochial. High schools will take 
advantage of centralized facilities by 
serving student bodies of 2000 and up. 

Detailed planning (including computer 
models in five-year increments through 
1990) is being done in-house by the Ir- 
vine staff, but Pereira’s land-use patterns 
are generally being followed. Irvine’s 
size and the mix of different concepts 
proposed in the plan make it an interest- 
ing candidate for observation. In one 
area, schools are strung out along a park 
belt, interspersed with churches, neigh- 
borhood clubs, libraries, and small com- 
mercial developments. There are a few 
school clusters, and a number of single 
neighborhood schools planned in various 
combinations with community facilities, 
small commercial centers, libraries, clubs 
or health centers. They are usually sited 
at the edge of compact housing clusters, 
and are bordered by low-density housing, 
parks, small open spaces, or golf courses. 

Although a town center is planned, 
the present hub is a recently completed 
branch of the University of California. 
In contrast to the other new towns dis- 
cussed, the UC campus is clearly sep- 
arated from the town center. 


For town planners, the siting of schools 
has offered the most clear-cut opportun- 
ity for influencing school/community re- 
lationships. And the enthusiasm gener- 
ated around new towns has been 
responsible for advancing administrative 
organization and curricula beyond estab- 
lished policies. However, many architects, 
educators, and planners are dissatisfied 
with the present rate of progress and 
look forward to a much more adventur- 
ous future. 
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IRVINE, Calif. 

Portion of Irvine's master plan shows mix of 
concepts for schools (solid color): the indi- 
vidual school, the park cluster (lower left 
corner), and the park strip (tinted) forming 
a horseshoe around the spoked University of 
California campus (left center). All are 
combined with various community- 
commercial facilities. Arrows indicate golf 
courses; “T.S”? at left center is site for 
technical school. 
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Results of a charette at Rice University, 
headed by leading architects and addressed 
to the problems of education in the new 
town, were amazingly pertinent in projecting 
future patterns of school design and 
educational direction. 


he hypothetical new towns de- 

signed during the Fourth Rice Design 

Fete conducted by the School of Ar- 
chitecture at the Rice University, Hou- 
ston, Texas, are important because they 
were designed by some of the nation's 
leading architects to specified educational 
programs written by some of the nation's 
outstanding educators and consultants. 
The educational “software” in the pro- 
grams (the educational concept) inspired 
new concepts of educational “hardware” 
(the means of its implementation) by 
making the entire town an educational 
vehicle. A major point that all the solu- 
tions had in common was that none of the 
"hardware" was operational without the 
use of educational technological devices. 

The Fete participants, in comparing 
the traditional single-teacher, individual- 
classroom-oriented school with today's en- 
vironment, found the two hopelessly mis- 
matched. The educators and the designers 
questioned every facet of today's educa- 
tional “software,” such as rigid grade di- 
visions, the practice of restricting formal 
education to set years of the learner's 
lifetime, and the arbitrary assigning of 
hours of the day, days of the week, and 
weeks of the year, to the educational 
process. 

New towns were chosen by the Fete 
because they offered an opportunity to 
consider solutions in terms of total plan- 
ning on a realistic basis. New towns are 
being built, planned and unplanned, in 
many areas of the nation. It is estimated 
that six million Americans will move into 
new towns during the next 20 years. 

Designs ranged from an imposing mega- 
structure combining electronic learning 
and transportation, to Pop education 
projects where educational facilities were 
informal and as accessible as “beaneries.” 
Two of the teams extracted from their 
programs those elements that would per- 
mit architectural solutions. Three ac- 
cepted the promise of sprawl and confu- 
sion, segregation, and urban discord and 
worked with these existing conditions. 
The sixth team gave a slide show. 

Those that accepted the environment 
“as is," conceded that the new town was 
an extension of the old, and as liable to 
the same illnesses that have created to- 
day's urban crisis. They employed pres- 
ent-day technology, and turned the idio- 
syncrasies of our environment to educa- 
tional advantage. In so doing, they 
evolved solutions that could be put im- 
mediately into operation. 

Following is a brief synopsis of sites, 
programs, and design solutions evolved 
at Rice. 
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Educational towers, constructed of steel 
pipe to utilize the production facilities 
of the new steel mill, would house school 
facilities and corporate offices. The tow- 
ers would be surrounded by single-family 
lots. 

Towers school facilities would be 
available 24 hrs a day, serving students 
at high-school level and above, including 
adult education. They would form the 
coordinating, programming, and admin- 
istrative nuclei for the educational ac- 
tivities of all age groups. 

Rendering and elevations made by the 
Colbert group (facing page) show a 
typical tower surrounded by residential 
housing. Details (facing page, bottom) 
suggest ways of integrating mechanical 
and structural systems. Plans (this page) 
show the proposed school facilities; the 
floors above these would house corporate 
offices. 
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A new town developed by a major steel 
company in relation to a new steel mill 
about 30 miles east of Houston. An in- 
itially dependent town that will even- 
tually develop into a self-contained 
satellite of Houston. The projected 
population is 150,000. The town will 
accommodate a high percentage of 
blue collar workers in a low-density 
residential water-oriented community. 


Following is a synopsis of the program 
submitted by Dr. Albert Canfield and 
Dr. John E. Tirrell: 

(1) If education is to prepare people 
for happy, productive lives, gainful em- 
ployment, and to participate in civic and 
community activities, then it must pro- 
vide contacts and experience that will op- 
timize the achievement of these goals. 

(2) The traditional practice of using 
educational facilities for the entire edu- 
cational job must yield to spreading edu- 
cation among the community, so that it 
becomes an integral part of community 
living and the personal growth of the 
citizen. 

(3) Modern technology permits instan- 
taneous interchange and transfer of in- 
formation. Education as a social process 
must use technology in all its forms and 
potentials. 

(4) The educational evolution of pro- 
gramming instructional material makes 
possible improvement in the utilization of 
self-instructional devices. The utilization 
of programming principles, small learning 
steps with frequent success and avoidance 
of failure with repeated review, allows the 
extension of education into the home, 
factory, and office. 

(5) Education to be planned in all its 
forms, programming instruction for use 
by learners in a wide variety of environ- 
ments, frequent opportunities for learners 
to assist in the learning process of others, 
emphasis upon education as a continuing 
element in life, and a maximum utilization 
of all community facilities. 

(6) Utilization of home study through 
portable packages, specialized facilities 
for occupationally related training in 
major business institutions and service 
agencies and the use of older groups to 
assist in the training of the younger. 

(7) Because of the relatively low group 
interdependency in the work environment, 
and the size and magnitude of the plant 
operation, feelings of personal meaning- 
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The center of Colbert’s town is 
shared by the “anachronism” — 
IM UY. the single-family dwelling — and 
the steel towers. The town is de- 
signed to be active at all hours. y 
The automobile is accommodated cR 
below grade and the pedestrian E | » 
above grade, with linking vertical "P 
connections. The town is designed a << 
to create centripetal, inward 
forces, in lieu of the centrifugal, 
outward forces as in the case of 
Los Angeles and Houston. 
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lessness are apt to develop, particularly 
in the nonmanagerial and nonprofessional 
groups. This need, which is not met in 
the work environment, should be consid- 
ered in the recreational and cultural ac- 
tivity of the town and should relate di- 
rectly to the over-all educational activity. 

(8) No differentiation of library, art 
museum, parks, recreation and the edu- 
cational activity of the community. 

(9) Concern for production, inventories, 
and general stature of the economy will 
be the primary producers of anxiety be- 
cause of the general background of the 
citizens. It is anticipated that the upward 
thrust of most of the citizenry will be 
toward professional, rather than mana- 
gerial occupations. 

(10) College training will be pushed by 
parents. Educations will be viewed as 
something valuable in and of itself. 

(11) A great portion of the educational 
process can be accomplished through 
home consoles, and through self-study 
utilizing carefully and professionally de- 
veloped sequences of lesson material. 


Design Solution: Piped Education and 
the Head Carrel 

The largest single monument, and the 
smallest self-contained educational me- 
chanical device were designed by the 
group of students headed by New Orleans 
architect Charles Colbert. 

This new town design sought to solve 
educational problems by organization of 
the community. Beginning school grades 
are left dispersed, with education central- 
ized at the high school level and above. 
The solution is not the reorganization of 
the educational system through new de- 
vices, but the solidification of the com- 
munity around education by drawing the 
town from its periphery and pinning it 
in the center with combined corporate- 
education towers. 

Colbert’s group conceived education 
combined with big business. Although it 
might constitute an education to learn 
about big business, this does not seem to 
have been the prime objective of the Tir- 
rill and Canfield program. The educators 
specifically stated that learners would, 
because of the nature of the steel industry, 
be oriented away from it toward profes- 
sional rather than managerial occupa- 
tions. Therefore, the close relationship 
between corporate offices and school seems 
less desirable than it was considered in 
this design solution. The Colbert group's 
new town design is as much corporate as 
educational hardware. 
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The shoulder carrel would not weigh 
more than 20 lbs, and would have its 
own power source. It incorporates in- 
structional media of all kinds: TV, 
tapes, recordings, computer connection, 
two-way radio, telephone, slide projector 
and screen. The carrel also provides en- 
vironmental control such as cooling, 
heating, ventilation, and lights. As the 
architect notes in somewhat of an under- 
statement, it provides "the ultimate in 
eyeball-to-eyeball teaching." Colbert also 
suggests that the carrel might eventually 
be replaced by cerebral electrodes in- 
stalled by a physician at birth, which, 
one presumes, would make dropping out 
of school a real headache. 


Photos: Courtesy, Rice University 
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Kennon's educational plan 
is one of movement link- 
ing “town and gown,” 

as shown in these 
schematic sketches. The 
spine of the plan is the 
Educational Concourse, 
which has the bustle and 
vitality of a surburban 
shopping mall. Commer- 
cial and community facil- 
ities would be distributed 
along its length, creating 
a grand mix of facil- 
ities. The town’s residents 
would encounter these 
educational options on foot 
or travel to them in their 
carrel cars. 


UNIVERSITY 


A new town, theoretically proposed as 
a permanently dependent satellite 30 
miles east of Los Angeles, would have 
a population of 75,000. The new state 
university is to be located adjacent to 
the town, which is of a low-density, 
residential character. The automobile 
would be restricted to the residential 
areas, with local transit to community 
facilities accomplished by using a bi- 
cycle or walking. 


New community colleges and state uni- 
versities are being constructed with com- 
merce, industry, and housing developing 
haphazardly in their wake. In this pro- 
gram, supplied by Dorothy M. Knoell, 
Programmer for the State University of 
New York, the university is the generator 
of community services. The business of 
the town is education, and the traditional 
separation of “town and gown” is broken 
down by the university assuming direction 
and leadership of the new town. The en- 
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SIRED TOWN 


tire town hinges on its educational hard- 
ware. 

In the Knoell program, industry and 
commercial zoning together account for 
only 9 per cent of the total acreage of 
the new town, with 16 per cent utilized 
for public right-of-way. The topography 
of the area tends to dictate the land use. 
Good housing for the non-student univer- 
sity population is a first priority, followed 
by public educational facilities, support- 
ing services, shopping, and other facilities. 
The university could build and operate 
its own supporting facilities for the staff 
if the community fails to provide them. 


Design Solution: Optional Education 
The group, headed by Houston architect 
Paul Kennon, designed a megastructure 
in which the integration of community 
and educational facilities is an integral 
part of the structure, The new town is a 
grand mix of society, industry. commerce, 
and education. 
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This interaction is achieved by placing 
all facilities in a central “Educational 
Concourse," similar in structure to a sub- 
urban shopping mall. The concourse is 
no more than three minutes *Computer- 
ized Carrel Car" trip from the most dis- 
tant dwelling in the new town. During 
the trip, the commuter may further his 
education in the carrel. Arriving at the 
mall level, the resident is tempted by a 
candy store arrangement of facilities jux- 
taposed among community facilities. 

Kennon notes that transportation is the 
key to any city, and proposes five types: 
a carrel car, which is a local transit from 
each home to the educational concourse; 
mini-busses, which serve the village units 
and move people through the educational 
concourse; automobiles parked beneath 
the concourse; and railroad transit en- 
tering at the automobile level. 

The carrel car is in reality a flexible 
space that can be attached to homes as 
study rooms, serve as a mobile study, 


Computerized. carrel car operates on electric 
track. It is an adjunct study cell, versatile 
enough to follow the resident through his 
day's activities. 


docked at the school or drawn up in a 
protective semicircle like covered wagons 
to ward off the arrows of ignorance. The 
carrel car is nothing more than a super 
live-in attaché case, almost a permanent 
appendage of the learner. 

As Colbert found it necessary to extend 
the learner's capabilities with a learning 
helmet for the single building, Kennon 
found it necessary to provide a separate 
room for his megastructure. Both men 
have concluded that the human body needs 
extensions or attachments to cope with 
their new towns as educational hardware. 
The most significant contribution of the 
Kennon group was to disperse education 
throughout their structure where it can 
become either a momentary or a full-time 
activity. To this end, they concentrated on 
placing educational options in the path of 
all the new town's citizens to be either 
sought out or stumbled over. The Kennon 
plan is a smooth-functioning, effortlessly 
operating piece of educational hardware. 
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Communication is encouraged through 
sequences of images that are not architectural. 
The inevitable commercial signs and billboards 
are anticipated. The idea of mixed media 

is appropriate for the high speeds along the 
strip developments. The architecture of the new 
town defines very little; hence the use of signs. 
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POP 
EDUCATION 


A new town halfway between Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Baltimore that is part 
of the East Coast megalopolis. It is ini- 
tially dependent but eventually self- 
contained with a population of 150,000. 
It is to be privately developed with 
diverse employment. characteristics 
utilizing the computer. 


The educational philosophy and specifi- 
cations as outlined by Carol Lubin of 
Simon Enterprises and Ronald W. Haase, 
Architect and Educational Consultant of 
New York, calls for a library-centered 
educational system that will provide for 
every age and economic level and the 
varied artistic, cultural, and technical 
requirements of the total population. Al- 
though the town is self-contained, its edu- 
cation system must take into consideration 
both the facilities and the requirements 
of the two major cities by which it is 
bracketed. They will affect its growth 
rate and the ultimate way of life of its oc- 
cupants. 

Facilities proposed by Lubin and Haase 
for the new town are as follows. Each 
neighborhood of 500 families should have 
a Learning Resource Center with facil- 
ities geared to the needs of the small 
children in the neighborhood. They would 
also provide training in early childhood 
education and programs of special con- 
cern to young mothers or retired persons 
seeking opportunities for study on a part- 
time basis near their homes. 

The Neighborhood Learning Resources 
Center would be accessible 24 hours a 
day. 

The center facilities could be enlarged 
by the use of both mobile visiting units 
and closed-circuit television. Special plug- 
in areas for bookmobiles, artmobiles, sci- 
entific exhibitions, and healthmobiles to 
visit and service the neighborhood would 
be provided. 

Central service stations would be lo- 
cated in each block or cluster of 40 or 
more homes where television and teach- 
ing connections and other teaching facil- 
ities can be used at any hour. 

The Town Learning Resources Center is 
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The communication educational strip is the generator of the city. 

Residential grids are residual. The penetrations of the strip within the grids and 
the elongations of its borders increase exposure between public and private areas. 

Only the generating roads and some of the school’s Learning Resource Centers are 
originally designed and “tasteful.” The adapting elements, private and public, are 
anonymously designed and within the realm of the developer. The generating structures 
of the town are communal and cooperative. The anonymous structures are individual 
and competitive. 

The open-end strip allows phased growth. The character of the strip changes between 
its edges and along its length. The main street, near the center of town, is accessible 
from pedestrian walks. Toward the edges of town, the strip becomes totally vehicular. 


located and designed for initial use by as 
few as 250 families, but adaptable to meet 
the expanded educational needs of a town 
of 3000 families encompassing all age 
groups. 

Senior Learning Resources Centers pro- 
vide the equivalent of high-school edu- 
cation. 

The City Learning Center includes ma- 
jor buildings that serve as visual symbols 
and focal points of intellectual, artistic, 
and scientific activities and provide the 
resources for higher education and larger 
scale community activities. 

It is equipped to provide educational 
programs at the college, university, and 
postgraduate levels. 

Branch facilities are also included in 
the industrial areas, with special rooms 
designed for industrial experimentation 
and with areas for educational recrea- 
tional use by persons working in indus- 
tries. This includes teaching machines and 
television and reading rooms. 

The educational development of the 
new town is planned to be carried out 
in stages as the city grows. 


Design Solution: Education as a Com- 
mercial Strip 
Philadelphia architect Robert Venturi and 
his group put educational facilities in 
strip developments and interwove them 
with commercial and movement systems. 
The communication educational strip is 
the generator of Venturi's new town. It is 
do-it-yourself educational hardware. Edu- 
cational facilities are the pins and pivots 
that make it move. They are temporary 
hardware that can be unfastened and.re- 
located to keep the community swinging. 
The Venturi solution is anti-Reston. In 
Venturi's words, it provides “an exciting, 
not too safe walk to school." Tt is a kind 
of Walt Whitman, *Song of Myself," 
where the learner speeds by the blinking 
tubes and imbibes the classics. 
Education is placed along the way of 
the learner, but unlike Kennon, Venturi 
did not construct monumental educational 
hardware; he chose familiar, well-trodden 
paths. Venturi makes education easy. for 
the greatest nation of consumers in the 
world. Education is another consumer 
product placed to sell. 


TOTAL LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT WITH 
A KIT OF PARTS 


A new town developed with Federal 
funds in conjunction with Federal 
Atomic Research Facilities. It is a sat- 
ellite city 30 miles southwest of Chi- 
cago, located on a major radial free- 
way with a highly educated population 
of 220,000. The population is predomi- 
nantly professional, semiprofessional, 
and skilled. It is a residential district 
of medium density. 


The educational plan proposed by Can- 
field and Tirrell is technologically ori- 
ented with centers around educational 
nodes. It is planned to serve a relatively 
limited population growth in relatively 
independent settings. Nodes are for learn- 
ers to check out, study, and proceed from 
unit to unit of study as they progress 
from course to course based upon their 
individual ability. Teachers serve as pro- 
ducers of materials to meet individual 
learner needs. 

Home-study units, which, coupled with 
telephone or television tutoring, provide 
the foundations upon which expanded 
uses of technology can be based. 
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The anticipated residential development 
of this new town includes 14 neighbor- 
hood units, each of which is about 1 
square mile in area. The educational 
mode in each unit serves the immediate 
residential area and is within virtual 
walking distance of all residents and citi- 
zens of the area. 


Design Solution: Sprawling Education 
The team, headed by Cedric Price, En- 
glish architect, concentrated on designing 
a "kit of educational parts," assuming 
that someone else would structure the 
town and build the buildings. They con- 
centrated on a first set of tools together 
with a development plan sufficiently in- 
determinate to encourage varied and pos- 
sible diverse development nodes. The 
prime objective was to suggest methods 
whereby artifactual conditions would be 
designed to encourage and increase ex- 
ploitation of education by the new town's 
occupants through a range of choice. The 
objective is the acceleration of decentral- 
ization and fragmentation. 

Education conceived as a service during 


Chart at right shows Price’s “Kit of Parts." 
Photos illustrate some possible applications 
of these tools: (1) Wrecked automobile 
suspended below an elevated expressway is 
a grim reminder of the value of safe driving. 
(2) Modified highway signs become traffic 
monitoring stations and information screens. 
(3) Industry explains what it is doing. 

(4) A portable projection screen allows 
educational films to be shown. (5) Backs of 
bus seats create learning carrels. 
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STATEMENT BY PRICE 


“The concept of a finite town totally conceived at a 
single moment in time is considered both intellec- 
tually derelict and socially irresponsible. . . . The 
built environment is likely to become an increas- 
ingly restrictive and abrasive content of total life 
if continuing attention is paid by administrators 
and their consultants (architects, planners, and 
romantic social scientists) to its assumed perma- 
nence rather than to its shorténing socially rele- 
vant life. . .. The provision of educational facilities, 
in physical terms, should not be tailored to any 
particular requirements made by any particular 
authority. Rather, such provision should enable a 
range of educational patterning to evolve which 
is wider than previously possible. In architectural 
and planning terms, this requires an avoidance of 
the providing of a single comprehensive physical 
dispenser unit. 

"No single set of buildings or mechanical fa- 
cilities will suffice to the year 1980 much less the 
year 2020. Therefore, the primary object ceases 
to suggest whereby town planning and individual 
architectural conditions can be designed so as 
to encourage an increasing expulsion by society 
of the range of choices available at any one time. 
So freeing the path, we will let society play with 
what they have got." 
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Educational Parts: Their Use Cycles 
and Life Span 


T.B.: Town Brain 

L.C.: Life Conditioner 

I.E.S.C.: Equipment required additional 
to E.A.V.E.T. (Electronic Audio Visual 
Equipment and Techniques) 

C.E.S.C.: Commercial/ Educational Show Case 
H.S.S.: Home Study Station 

I.T.T.: Infant Teach Toy 

A.L.: Auto Link 

R.T.S.: Rapid Transit Servicing 
O.A.S.: Open Air Servicing 
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the total lifespan demands that it con- 
stitute a total service industry. Price’s 
educational facilities would approach in 
expertise the simpler and more anony- 
mous artifacts of the society. 

The linking facility of these diverse 
elements is the town brain (the town's 
master communications center). It feeds 
information to the automobile and to 
rapid transportation, and also services 
the home and the educational nodes. 

The scheme locates housing away from 
the major inter-city links. The key ele- 
ments of the town planning is a com- 
munication network, which is essential 
to the first stage to establish the primary 
bridge. The final stage of the new town 
is not a completed network, but the start 
of a properly fed and balanced sprawl. 

Price’s educational hardware is con- 
ceived in terms of time and growth. It 
is an extremely flexible hardware with 
a built-in obsolescence, a self-destruct 
mechanism to be triggered by changes 
in educational philosophies. 


LOGISTICAL DISTRIBUTION 


5-10 mph 
10-20 nph 
30-40 mph 
60-70 mph 


population 
neighborhood A 6396 
B 2217 
C 1282 
D 2203 
E 2181 
F 2793 
G 3635 
H 2181 
Washington Street 2500 


Total 25388 


Community diagram showing logistical distribution of mobile education units. 
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NEW TOWN 
IN AN OLD 
TOWN SITE 


A new town within an old town. An 
existing deteriorated community to be 
restructured. The area of the new town 
is adjacent to downtown Houston, with 
a mixed population of 50,000, consist- 
ing of Mexican, white, and Negro 
citizens. It is bounded on two sides 
by major movement systems with an 
adjacent city park. 


The program was proposed by Dr. Cyril 
G. Sargent and Judith P. Ruchkin of City 
College, the City University of New York, 
and calls for an experimental approach. 
All participants are learners, with no age 
barriers. A long-term student advisor 
contact, geared to varying individual 
learner capabilities, is to be established. 

To rehabilitate the existing deteriorat- 
ing community, Sargent and Ruchkin 
propose that the uncaptive or free learn- 
er approach be employed in a linear 
community. The approach has two facets: 
First, it must combine a large group of 
individual and isolated educational and 
community reforms already in existence, 
and, secondly, it must contribute new 
themes of its own. 

Following are some of the new themes 
to be introduced: 

(1) Experimental approach. 

(2) All participants to be learners. 

(3) No age barriers. 

(4) Transitional emphasis in prepara- 
tion for successful learning. 

(5) Learning by teams or individuals. 

(6) Restructuring of learners’ time. 

(7) Long-term tutor adviser contact. 
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(8) Varied learning rythms. 

(9) Leisure condoned. 

(10) Dispersed learners. 

In elaboration of their program, Sar- 
gent and Ruchkin specified that home 
centers in the community school play spe- 
cific roles that support individual learn- 
ing needs, provide guidance with the aid 
of electronic data retrieval and feedback, 
and encourage social development and 
train tutor advisers. 

The purpose of the linear community 
school is to foster development of per- 
sonal qualities of independence, creativ- 
ity, imagination as well as sympathy, 
reliability, and responsibility. In the com- 
munity school, the learner is finally freed 
from daily and externally imposed and 
predetermined requirements for assign- 
ments, book reports, languages, and the 
like. He becomes free to search, to inves- 
tigate whatever interests him, and to seek 
aid when and where he needs it. 


Design Solution: The Social Experi- 
ment 

Architect Thomas Vreeland and his group 
designed their project as a social experi- 
ment city. The community at large serves 
as the setting for a controlled experiment 
by a group of educators and social sci- 
entists. 

The system designed is all-pervasive, 
to touch the community unobtrusively at 
as many points as possible. It works by 
feeding information into the community 
as a primary function and receiving back 
information about the community for 
scientific analysis. It forms a sensitive 
communications network. 

The network, contrary to conventional 
educational systems, is noncompulsory 
in order to make the responses to it as 
natural as possible. It is capable of func- 
tioning as a major regenerative force in 
the life of the community, a force capable 
of effectuating gradual social, economic, 
and cultural changes. 

The system is fluid, easily adapted to 
changes in the environment and social 
structure. Designed to reach everywhere 
into the community, it is readily available 
and easy to use. Teachers released from 
teaching chores at the community level 
are free to counsel and advise more ef- 
fectively at the central institutional unit. 

The educational process is broken down 
into several categories and presentations, 
films and tapes at one level, which are 
dispensed at the control center, and in- 
dividual groups, teachers, and students at 
another level with individual study. It 
forms an invisible part of a larger com- 
munication network through the new 
town. 
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Vreeland's chart (facing page) lists a 
complete range of educational hardware 
from the central monitoring and pro- 
gramming broadcasting facility to the 
individual hand-held, transistorized radio 
receiver. Photos (below) show some 
typical hardware: (1) Individual hand- 
carried unit. (2) Central control. (3) 
Child care center. (4) Individual study 


unit. (5) Drive-in study unit. 


CODE | COMPONENT NOMENCLATURE 


child care center 


individual study unit, mark 2 


portable conference unit 


mobile teaching unit 


identical to marl 


except for weatherproof enclosure 


aluminum weatherproof construction 
16' diameter, lightweight cylinder, transportable 
fixed center-pedestal table, 15 seats, blackboard 


DESCRIPTION QUANTITY 
Pisae camted unit battery-powered, transistorized 
nen onu , radio receiver only 7500 
IRSE y k1 cable-connected to central computer ban 
individual study unit, mar remote-control console, video screen, card and tape reader 300 


soundproof, lightweight, transportable enclosure 


motorized truck 
driver operated 
mobile home body 


can also be used singly 


drive-in study unit 


voc-tec shop 


control 


Summing Up 

At the conclusion of the Fete, its director, 
architect and professor William Tillman 
Cannady, told P/A, in summing up his 
impressions of the 12 days of intensive 
research by the 6 architectural teams, 
"The challenge to educators, architects, 
and planners is to inject new life into 
facilities for living and learning, to re- 
create a mix of ingredients which places 
options for a truly vital education within 
the reach of all students, 3 to 83." 

For Cannady, the most exciting devel- 
opments of the Fete were to be found in 
the work of architects Price and Vree- 
land, whose proposals demonstrated the 
potentials inherent in advanced electronic 
technology. He characterized their com- 
prehensive employment of equipment as 
*an assemblage of advanced tools for ed- 
ucation." “They foresee that, because of 
electronic technology, education may be- 
come a public utility, piped into every 
shelter," stated Cannady. He predicts 
a far-reaching effect on home design as 
a side result. 
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prefabricated home center 


prefabricated adult learning center 


equipped to project pre-recorded video-tape programs 


tandem-coupled side by side, forms 24'x60' instructional space 


SCSD school construction system, 
integrated lighting, ceiling, thermal control and partition systems 
complete with fixed equipment 


treadle operated 


Roux-Dorlut incremental, multi-story 

walls, floor and ceiling factory assembled into transportable cell 

1,200,000 s.f. constructed space: 960,000 s.f. residential; 
140,000 s.f. commercial; 100,000 s.f. educational 

cable connected to central computer ban 

adjustable remote control console, video screen 


Mes-Tex pre-engineered building system 
steel rigid frame, galvanized steel ribbed roof and wall panels 
shed only (shop equipment supplied by sponsoring industry) 


central computer bank 


monitoring and programming center 


Cannady says that transportation will 
play an ever-increasing role in the educa- 
tion of the future. Thomas Vreeland's 
scheme of bringing schools to the stu- 
dent, thus establishing a beachhead for 
betterment of deteriorating communities, 
has great potential for education in all 
towns. The concept of turning commuting 
time into learning time will also be a 
factor, as Paul Kennon suggested in his 
“Carrel Car" plan and Cedric Price pro- 
posed in his Auto Links and Rapid Transit 
servicing schemes. 

The Rice Design Fete studies will 
shortly be presented in book form edited 
by Professor Cannady and financed by 
the EFL, which also financed the Fete. 


Technology and the New Town 

The Rice Fete represents more than the 
comprehensive programs of the consul- 
tants, a year in preparation, and more 
than the intensive charette of 6 architects 
and 30 students, the equivalent of 5 
years’ work for one architect. In each 
program and in each solution, the mar- 


y demountable 


building system 


riage of technology and education were 
assumed without question. In each in- 
stance, technology for education had an 
influence on the forms the architects 
chose for their new towns, ranging from 
the radical personal-learning “Head Car- 
rel” in an architectural educational monu- 
ment to the dispersal of education 
throughout the town by technological 
means, Perhaps the most significant point 
was that there seemed almost an inverse 
ratio of “architecture” to educational 
technology. That is, where major emphasis 
was placed upon the learner’s access to 
learning devices at every level from the 
town brain to the walkie-talkie, architec- 
ture, as exemplified by the “monument to 
the book,” decreased in importance. On 
the other hand, with the major emphasis 
upon the “architectural environment,” the 
technological devices decreased in im- 
portance. This, of course, does not imply 
that either is mutually exclusive, but it 
does point out that the architects did not 
rely upon buildings as necessarily the only 
educational “hardware.” 
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300,000 s.f. 


100,000 s.f. 


125,000 s.f. 


It can be seen from the examples 
in this issue that we are at a 
jumping-off point in the design and 
planning of schools. The tools at 
our command represent the greatest 
breakthrough in learning aids since 
Gutenberg. The potentials for schools 
to act as catalysts for the cure of 
social ills and the rejuvenation of 
center cities are at the highest point 
ever. “Public schools,” Gyo Obata 
writes, “reach an enormous portion 
of a city’s population either 
directly (the children) or indirectly 
(the student’s family). Yet, the 
school systems of the nation’s cities 
have been too little used as social 
tools in fighting the full range of 
urban problems.” This pattern is 
changing. Obata notes that the multi- 
disciplinary team he heads for the 
Great High Schools Program “is 


aimed at uplifting and remaking the 
quality of urban life in Pittsburgh 

by working through its educational 
system.” This connection of the 
schools with the nature and fabric 
of the community is as yet less 
evident in new towns, but the interest 
of imaginative developers such as 
Rouse and Simon in providing 
facilities for superior education will 
probably broaden to encompass 
more progressive educational 
developments in these places. 
Possibilities for the future are 
abundant, as shown by the results 
of the Rice studies. 

The future role of the architect in 
the development of new places for 
learning will not be that of the 
designer making separate buildings 
in isolation from everything but the 
school board and its program. From 
now on, he will have to be deeply 
involved in every area that makes a 
school and that makes a school 
a major part of community life. 
Whether he acts as coordinator 
of a wide-ranging “team” of experts 
from many fields as Obata is in 
Pittsburgh, Rogers in Brooklyn, and 
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SOM in Baltimore, or whether he 
takes on the continuing responsibility 
of designing and redesigning the 
school for its whole “life,” as Larson 
and others have suggested, he will 
no longer be the design and planning 
man who comes in, bestows a school 
monument on the student body, and 
walks away with his fee. The 
operative word for the new architect 
of new schools is involvement. 

If that is lacking, a pretty building 
might be built, but it will be a lifeless 
and useless one. 
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Mustard, lobster, curry, 
bamboo, orange, 
russet, cinnamon, avocado 


Color. Vivid or subtle. Modernfold's? operable 
wall color spectrum will complement your œ 
interior design concept with a plus... 
superior sound control. Tough, permanently 
fresh vinyls. Silk screens. Custom colors. 
Match or contrast with adjacent vinyl 
wall-coverings. Ask your Modernfold 
distributor for samples and technical assistance. 
Or, write Modernfold, New Castle 
Products, Inc., New Castle, Indiana 47362. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
CLINIC 


SURFACE 


MODIFICATION 


OF GLASS 


BY HAROLD J. ROSEN 


Discussion of a new process 
in glass technology that should 
lead to economies in the man- 
ufacture of heat-absorbing and 
tinted glass. Rosen is Chief 
Specifications Writer for Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, New 
York City. 


A major breakthrough in glass 
technology occurred recently 
with the announcement by an 
English manufacturer, Pilking- 
ton Brothers Ltd., of a process 
called “surface modification.” 
This process permits the manu- 
facture of special glass, such 
tinted 
glass, without interrupting the 


as heat-absorbing or 


mass-production capabilities of 
modern glass-making facilities. 

In 1959, Pilkington revolu- 
tionized glass-making technol- 
ogy with the introduction of 
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"float" glass. To understand 
these developments and the 
effects on the economics of flat 
glass production, it might be 
well to review modern glass- 
making techniques. 

Flat glass is a term used to 
include sheet glass, plate glass, 
float glass, and rolled glass. 
The first stage in the produc- 
tion of flat glass is the melting 
together of sand and other 
raw materials in a large tank 
lined with refractory materials 
that can hold as 
1000 tons of molten glass. The 


much as 


process, once started, runs con- 
tinuously, 24 hrs a day for 
about 3 to 5 years, or until 
such time as the tank lining 
needs to be repaired. 

The major ingredients are 
silica sand, soda ash (sodium 
carbonate), salt cake (sodium 
sulfate), limestone, and cullet. 
Cullet is broken glass obtained 
from previous melts or the 
breakage that occurs in glass- 
making operations. The ingre- 
dients are fed into one end of 
a tank and heated to 3000 F. 
The molten mass is carefully 
refined as it moves slowly to 
the weir end of the tank. At 
this point, the molten glass 
may be made into sheet, plate, 
or float glass. 

Sheet glass is formed by 
lowering a steel bar called a 
bait into the molten glass and 
drawing it up vertically 
through a series of asbestos- 
covered rollers. The drawing 
machine also works as a lehr, 
gradually annealing the glass. 
This 


sheet glass its characteristic 


drawing process gives 
waviness, although present-day 
quality control has reduced 
distortion considerably. 

Plate glass is produced by 
roling instead of drawing. 
'The molten glass emerges from 
the end of the tank in a hori- 
zontal ribbon and is rough- 
formed between water-cooled 
steel rollers. The rollers con- 
trol the thickness, and the rib- 
bon of glass, hundreds of feet 


long, is conveyed through a 


lehr or annealing oven to re- 
lieve strains and stresses as it 
is cooled. 

To obtain polished 
glass, the ribbon of glass is 


plate 


then ground simultaneously 
on both faces. This is accom- 
plished by using iron discs, 
approximately 10 ft in diam- 
eter, and grinding with an 
abrasive slurry consisting of 
This 


twin 


silica sand and water. 


product is known as 
ground plate glass. Before the 
polishing operation starts, the 
glass is cut into predetermined 
lengths. These sheets of glass 
then proceed along a felt-lined 
bed and are rubbed and pol. 
ished on one surface by felt- 
padded discs with fine rouge 
and water. The glass is then 
turned over so that the oppo- 
site face may be subjected to 
the same rubbing and polish- 
ing operation. 

With the advent of the “float” 
process, the grinding and pol- 
ishing operation, which is nec- 
essary to give plate glass its 
perfectly parallel surfaces, is 
eliminated. The capital invest- 
ment in grinding and polishing 
equipment may represent 30 
to 40 per cent of the total cost 
of a plate glass making facili- 
ty. In time, when the grinding 
and polishing plants are phased 
out, the price of float glass will 
probably be reduced. 

In the 
molten glass emerges from the 
tank 


float process, the 


in a horizontal ribbon 
and literally floats over a bath 
of molten tin while it slowly 
solidifies. This pro- 
duces an optically perfect glass 


process 


of controlled thickness, there- 
by eliminating the grinding 
and polishing operations. 

Until Pilkington's develop- 


ment of the “surface modifica- 
tion” process, the production 
of special glass such as heat- 
absorbing or tinted meant a 
shut-down of the tank and the 
continuous mass production of 
glass. This was required in 
order to add certain ingredi- 
ents to the melt to obtain the 


characteristics desired. 

With the "surface modifica- 
tion" process, Pilkington has 
developed a method of produc- 
ing heatabsorbing glass or 
inter- 


tinted glass without 


rupting the manufacture of 
glass. During the period in 
which the glass is passing over 
the molten tin bath in the float 
process, metallic particles are 
carried into the glass to con- 
trolled levels and densities by 
an electrochemical process. 
Various combinations of metal 
particles such as lead and cop- 
per are deposited beneath the 
glass surface, and these con- 
tribute to the heat-absorbing 
and light-reflecting characteris- 
tics, while at the same time 
providing varying tints from 
gray to copper bronze. 
Obviously, such a process 
that heat- 
absorbing glass produced by 


would indicate 
surface modification could re- 
duce the cost of these special 
glasses, since it eliminates the 
cost of plant shut-down and 
changing of raw ingredients. 
In the future, more architects 
will be able to include the 
use of heat-absorbing glass in 
their designs because of this 
reduced cost. 
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Golden Gateway Center, a new residential community of award-winning apartment homes 
and townhouses, is situated at Bay's edge between the city's financial district and the 
Embarcadero . . . in the midst of everything. In all of Golden Gateway Center Sloan Quiet- 
Flush II Flush Valves are installed. 


Golden Gateway Center 


a 


WURSTER, BERNARDI & EMMONS 
DeMARS & WELLS 
architects 
DE LEU & CATHER 
mechanical engiueer 
ANDERSON, ROWE & BUCKLEY 
plumbing contractor 
P. E. O'HAIR CO. 
DALZIEL SUPPLY CO. 
plumbing wholesalers 
AMERICAN STANDARD 
fixture manufacturer 


—an imaginative urban complex of soaring towers 


and trim townhouses at Bay's edge 


a San Francisco’s new Golden Gateway Center, an oasis in paradise, introduces an ex- 
travagantly new concept in urban residence rich in the tradition of gracious living. 


On the street level of Golden Gateway Center, an arcade of complete shopping 
facilities surrounds a beautiful and spacious park. Townhouses and apartment towers 
rise from the plaza above, at which level intimate walks, promenades and garden-like 


plantings provide an atmosphere reminiscent of Old World Charm. 


Breathtaking views from the towering apartments are rivalled only by the luxurious 
appointments which reflect the careful attention to detail and thoughtful concern for 
living comfort. Furnishings, fixtures and appliances were selected for highest quality, 


attractive appearance, maximum convenience and dependability. 

In keeping with the grace and elegance of Golden Gateway Cen- 
ter the flush valves selected are Sloan's new Quiet-Flush II Flush Valves. 
With these outstanding flush valves Sloan again offers a new standard 
of quality and performance—a new dimension in quiet operation—a 
new measure of dependability, ease of operation—and smart appearance. 

As in Golden Gateway Center, your building too can have all 
the advantages of Sloan's new flush valves—just be sure to specify 
and insist upon "Sloan Quiet-Flush II Flush Valves." 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY :4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


CRITIQUE 


HARVARD 
CENTRALIZES 
CONTROLS 


BY WM. J. McGUINNESS 


Electronic consoles control the 
indoor climate of 170 campus 
McGuinness 


buildings. is a 
practicing engineer in New 
York City. 


Six years ago, this column re- 
ported on Harvard’s first steps 
toward electronically control- 
ling its subterranean steam- 
distribution system that served 
nearly 200 buildings (Av- 
cust 1962 P/A). The first 
stage controlled the North 
Yard, an area containing about 
one-third of the campus build- 
ings. Now the other two-thirds 
are equipped for automatic 
monitoring. 

Control centers in three lo- 
cations — Langden Hall, Weld 
Hall and Holyoke Center — 
serve the major campus areas. 
Operators at these centers can 
start and stop fans, check and 
adjust space temperatures, 
monitor humidity readings in 
critical areas, and draw im- 
mediate attention to mechani- 
cal failures. 

Tunnels that connect almost 
all the buildings used to be 
important for maintenance men 
to reach the innumerable 
valves throughout the heating 
system. However, the tunnels 
are now used only when the 
staff makes a routine mainte- 
nance check or occasional 
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emergency repairs to equip- 
ment. Even these trips are in- 
fluenced by the new control 
system, for the men are di- 
rected to points of trouble by 
shortwave radio signals from 
the control center. 

On weekdays, each center 
acts independently, but at night 
and on weekends, control of 
all three yards is switched over 
to Weld Hall, from which point 
one man can operate the en- 
tire campus. The operator can 
dial any of a multitude of vi- 
sual schematic diagrams on 
either of two small TY-type 
screens. As images of the cir- 
cuits and equipment appear, 


CAMBRIDGE House 
MOTOR MOTEL 


pushbuttons are automatically 
coordinated with the corre- 
sponding diagram, permitting 
monitoring and manipulation 
of equipment at remote loca- 


tions. 


Development 
In 1960, the North Yard was 
equipped for central regulation 
from  Langden Hall. This 
proved to be such a significant 
advance in efficiency and sav- 
ings that the South Yard was 
similarly converted in 1963. 
It is perhaps natural that 
the central area, the original 
yard, was the last sector to 
give in to modernity. Its build- 
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MI 
FIRST NUMBER OF — CONTROL CENTER 
CONTROLLED BUILDINGS 1968 . LOCATION — 
NORTH YARD 1960 90 LANGDELL HALL 
SOUTH YARD 1963 45 HOLYOKE CENTER 
CENTRAL YARD 1967 30 WELD HALL 


ings, some of them over 200 
years old, had already been 
updated with modern equip- 
ment, including, in many in- 
stances, provisions for cooling. 
It only remained to tie these 
facilities to a control center by 
an electronic network. These 
changes have now all been ac- 
complished with no visible al- 
teration or blemish to the ap- 
pearance of such buildings as 
Massachusetts Hall, which was 
already 50 years old when 
General George Washington 
requisitioned it to house his 
troops. 

The rapidity of the expan- 
sion of comfort facilities can 
be judged by one statistic: The 
cooling load on the campus has 
increased from 200 tons in 
1960 to 14,000 tons in 1968. 


Savings and Future 
Expansion 


Estimates indicate that 40 men 
and $400,000 per year will be 
saved by centralization, enough 
to pay for the system in 14 
months. 

Although this is already the 
largest system of its type in 
the world, plans for future ad- 
ditions include an increase to 
250 buildings tied to one mas- 
ter console. Provisions for this 
have already been made at 
the Weld Hall center. It can 
then control virtually the en- 
tire main campus in Cambridge 
plus Harvard’s Athletic De- 
partment and Graduate School 
of Business across the Charles 
River, The Harvard Medical- 
Dental School 5 miles away, 
and the Radcliffe College Com- 
plex. 

Data centers and electronic 
controls at Harvard are by 
Honeywell, Inc. 
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“TROP CO CEE Goes 


Architects with a "cum laude" history are 
turning to TITANALOY for their most criti- 
cal building assignments. For, this corro- 
sion-resistant, titanium-copper-zinc alloy has 
no peer for roof, flashing, valley, gravel 
stop or thru-wall applications — no "or/ 
equal." TITANALOY has design, diversity 
and dependability in every ounce of sheet 
or strip. Pound-for-pound, it costs far less 
than copper to specify and install. Forms 
easily, solders and welds in the shop or 
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roof-site. TITANALOY has other distinctions: 
won't streak or stain; weathers to a subtle 
even-grey patina compatible with any style 
architecture — contemporary or traditional. 
Far better than aluminum and galvanized 
sheet — especially in coastal atmospheric 
conditions. Architectural spec-writers should 
know that TITANALOY is available to meet 
pressing construction schedules. And, it's 
available, too, for closer scrutiny in the 
pages of SWEET's under 21g 


mat 


MATTHIESSEN & HEGELER ZINC COMPANY 
Main Office 
LaSalle, Ill, Phone: 815/223-8600 
New York Office 
233 Broadway, Rm. 4015, Phone: 212/267-6542 
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John F. Kennedy High School, Greenhaven, Sacramento, Calif. 


ARCHITECT: Stafford and Peckinpaugh, Sacramento, Calif. 
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IT'S THE LAW 


WORK 
EXECUTION 
DISPUTES 


BY BERNARD TOMSON 
AND NORMAN COPLAN 


P/A’s legal 
court decisions in cases involv- 


team analyzes 


ing disputes over the execution 
of work and performance. 


It is becoming a more common 
practice to provide, in build- 
ing contracts, that the decision 
of the architect or engineer 
will be conclusive on all ques- 
tions or disputes concerning 
the execution of the work and 
its satisfactory performance. 
In most jurisdictions, such a 
provision will be upheld if it 
is applicable to determinations 
by the architect or engineer 
on questions of fact. If the 
determination of the architect 
or engineer involves a question 
of law, however, the courts 
will question the validity of 
the provision authorizing such 
determination. The traditional 
rule is stated in the Kentucky 
case of Kyburg v. State, 108 
N.W. 2d 645, to the effect that 
"power to construe the con- 
tract itself and to determine 
what is within and what with- 
out such contract . . . is an 
independent question, and be- 
longs primarily to the courts." 

Because plans and specifica- 
tions are deemed part of the 
contract documents in the nor- 
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mal construction contract, and 
their interpretation by an ar- 
chitect or engineer may involve 
both questions of fact and of 
law, the courts, on occasion, 
find difficulty in applying the 
general rules referred to above 
when an architect's or engi- 
neer's decision is based upon 
such interpretation. The fore- 
going is illustrated by the case 
of Davis v. Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp., 276 N.Y.S. 2d 
479. In this case, a construc- 
tion company had entered into 
a contract with the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New 
York for the erection of a pow- 
er plant. The construction com- 
pany subcontracted the piping 
system mechanical work. The 
subcontractor instituted suit 
against the general contractor 
to recover payment for the in- 
stallation of approximately 
400,000 lbs of pipe supports, 
and to recover payment for the 
reasonable value of services 
performed and materials fur- 
nished for the fabrication of 
such pipe supports. The prin- 
cipal issue involved the ques- 
tion of whether the client, the 
Power Authority of the State 
of New York, was required to 
supply the supporting mate- 
rials for the embedded pipe 
work and whether the subcon- 
tractor was to be paid for the 
installation of supports under 
the unit price schedule for 
hangers and supports. The spe- 
cifications of the prime con- 
tract, defining the scope of the 
work, provided that: 


“The work covered by this por- 
tion of the specifications includes 
the installation of all piping ma- 
terials including pipe, valves, 
fittings, flexible metallic hoses 

. pipe hangers, and supports 

. . which are required to provide 
complete piping systems. . . . The 
Authority will furnish all mate- 
rials except welding rod and cinch 
anchors for wall brackets which 
shall be furnished by the Con- 
tractor." 


The specifications further 


stated: 


“The Contractor shall install 
the piping systems in the power 


plant in a thorough and workman- 
like manner in accordance with 
the drawings and bills of material 
to be furnished him and as di- 
rected by the Engineer.” 

The subcontractor had 
claimed the sum of approxi- 
mately $365,000 for the instal- 
lation of pipe supports for 
embedded pipe, and $125,000 
for material and fabrication of 
the supports, and the general 
contractor had presented these 
claims to the consulting engi- 
neers representing the Power 
Authority. The Authority, 
through its engineers, rejected 
the claims, asserting that it 
was only required to furnish 
material when piping was per- 
manently mounted on hangers 
and supports, but that, where 
piping was to be embedded in 
concrete, all operations were 
to be performed by the con- 
tractor at the cost included in 
the bid price. 

The general contractor, in 
defense of the action instituted 
against it by the subcontractor, 
contended that the decision of 
the Power Authority, by its 
engineers, was binding upon 
the subcontractor in respect to 
its claim under the subcon- 
tract. The prime contract be- 
tween the general contractor 
and the client provided: 


“In case of any ambiguity in the 
plans, specifications or maps, or 
between any of them, the matter 
shall be immediately submitted 
to the Authority, which shall ad- 
just the same, and its decision in 
relation thereto will be final and 
conclusive upon the parties." 


The subcontract held: 


“Any findings, agreement, de- 
termination or decision which 
may be made as between Contrac- 
tor and the Owner shall be bind- 
ing upon the parties hereto, and 
in any dispute or question arising 
between the parties hereto, shall 
be determinative of the same in- 
sofar as and to the extent that 
said finding, agreement, determi- 
nation or decision concerns the 
same matter or matters in dispute 
or in question between the parties 
hereto." 


Based upon the foregoing 
provisions, the lower court 
found that the subcontractor 
was bound by the Authority's 


determination, On appeal, 


however, the Appellate Court 
reversed this decision, ruling 
that there was no ambiguity in 
the specifications and that the 
engineers, therefore, had in- 
fringed upon the jurisdiction 
of the court, stating: 


“If a contract provides that the 
decision or determination of an 
engineer shall be final and bind- 
ing, such finality attaches, in the 
absence of fraud, bad faith or 
palpable mistake equivalent to 
bad faith, only to those determi- 
nations involving quantity or 
quality of material, classification 
or amount of work performed, or 
a calculation as to a final esti- 
mate; where the expertise of the 
engineer is important and essen- 
tial. . . . In short, the resolution 
of factual disputes is the preroga- 
tive of the engineers. [In the ab- 
sence of] any question of con- 
struction of the contract, the engi- 
neers’ determination could not be 
challenged. They do not, however, 
have the power to construe the 
contract.... The cases cited above 
are distinguishable from those 
situations where the meaning of 
the terms is to be construed and 
where the court's responsibility 
for construction cannot be as- 
sumed by the engineers so as to 
oust the court of jurisdiction. . . . 
The legal meaning of the con- 
tract is always the responsibility 
of the court and not of the engi- 
neers.” 


The court appears to make 
a distinction between the right 
of an architect to interpret an 
ambiguous specification and 
his right to determine whether, 
in fact, the specification is am- 
biguous. This distinction is not 
clear and the decision in this 
case may raise more questions 
than it answers. 
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EDWARD 
DURELL 
STONE? 

WHO EVER 
HEARD OF A 
BOOK CALLED 
EDWARD 
DURELL 
STONE? 


BY JAMES T. BURNS 
Epwarp DureLL Stone. No 
author given. Introduction by 
Edward Durell Stone. Horizon 
Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y., 10010, 1968. 136 
pp. illus., $25. The reviewer 
is Senior Editor of P/A. 


See, see the great big pretty 
new cocktail table book. 

Look, look at the gorgeous 
illustrations. 

Read, read the elementary 
captions telling how the build- 
ing you are looking at is not 
the same as the one you saw 
on the preceding page. 

Lay, lay a memorial nosegay 
at the base of this expensive 


puff-book; it may represent 
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the last nail in the coffin of the 


old-time, unconnected archi- 
tect. 
Listen, listen to Edward 


“The 
biographies of most architects 


Durell Stone declaim: 


show that they are not en- 
trusted with very large proj- 
ects involving enormous ex- 
penditures until they are at 
least in their fifties; their peri- 
od of productivity is therefore 
extremely limited. Architecture 
is an old man's profession." 
Consider that Kallmann & 
McKinnell, Conklin & Rossant, 
The Cambridge Seven, Frank 
Schlesinger, Okamoto & Lis- 
kamm, Davis & Brody, and 
many others who are not yet 
Sulka ties. 
What are you young whipper- 


graybeards in 


snappers doing, being respon- 
sible for the Boston Civic Cen- 
ter, Reston, The Lower Man- 
hattan Plan, the Boston rapid 
transit system, the exhibition 
of the United States pavilion 
at Expo 67, the Rochester riv- 
erfront redevelopment, the Se- 
attle rapid transit system, the 
Plan 


new Manhattan plan, and the 


Regional Association’s 
American Pavilion in Osaka 
for Expo 70? Worse still, what 
do you mean expanding the 
interests and vistas of archi- 
tecture beyond the realm of 
the hand-wrought single 
building — the exquisite em- 
bassy, the sumptuous sky- 
scraper, the crystalline cul- 
tural center, the uniform uni- 
versity, the marmoreal muse- 
um? You get into engineering, 
sociology, performance design, 
behavioral science, transporta- 
tion and transit, regional plan- 
ning, and all those other 
things. You reject architecture 
as “frozen music” and say it 
can take many guises, many 
contrasts, many ambiguities. 
How are you ever going to put 
out a beautiful catalog like 
Edward Durell Stone? Maybe 
you and the rest of the with-it 
group of architects (including 
some recruits from the “older” 
ranks like Archibald Rogers, 


Nathaniel Owings, etc.) will 


not have the inclination; 
youll be too involved in the 
continual process of creating 
together with 
other disciplines and with the 


communities 


people who live in those cities. 
What a loss for engravers and 
printers. What a gain for vital 
new places to live. 


BY ALAN H. LAPIDUS 


The reviewer is an associate 
in his father's firm of Morris 
Lapidus Associates in New 
York City. 


In his latest homage to him- 
self, Stone leads off with the 
ringing sentence, “This is at 
last the age of the architect.” 
The ensuing prose makes cer- 
tain that the reader realizes 
just who The Architect is. 

His text ranges over a wide 
variety of topics, including a 
solid 
realities that suggests the sim- 
ilar goals of LBJ, Louis XIV, 
Louis XV, Napoleon, and 
Peter the Great. But it is 
when his thoughts turn to ar- 


insight into political 


chitecture, as we know it, that 
he really warms to his subject. 

Stone states in his introduc- 
tion: “It has been said that 
every great movement or re- 
naissance in the arts has had 
its inception by way of the 
intellectual and the artist." 
Now how is that for a basic 
truth? “Architecture is a grim- 
ly serious business,” he con- 
tinues, and the suitable mate- 
rials for this are “stone, bricks, 
and concrete.” Glass and alu- 
minum are denigrated and dis- 
missed, presumably because 
they might introduce a note of 
hilarity. Concrete, it is pointed 
“".. capable of 
great refinement. It is this re- 
finement that I seek." Stone 
then goes on to deplore the 
"current fad" of expressing 
concrete as a crude material 


out, is now 


and the "picturesque silhouette 
and the broken up costly pe- 
riphery." Indulging in such 
frippery “results in increased 


costs, a rejection of the poten- 
tialities of the materials em- 
ployed and a denial of the 
nature of our age.” After thus 
relegating Kahn, Corbu, Tange 
and Rudolph to some purgatory 
for spendthrifts and short- 
sighted unnaturals, Stone pa- 
tiently explains how he is the 
soul of frugality. It all has to 
do with abolishing the curtain 
wall and covering half the 
building with marble. I am not 
quite clear on this, but we are 
assured that the new General 
Motors building in New York 
City costs one-quarter to one- 
third less than “other buildings 
of prestige built in New York 
in recent years.” 

A large part of the text is 
devoted to giving a goodly 
drubbing to the corridor. The 
corridor is a nasty evil thing 
and Stone is quick to point out 
that “no ancient architecture 
employed the corridor.” What 
about the Palace of Minos and 
the Roman Coliseum? In the 
course of his onslaught, the 
author points out that the corri- 
dor is a pretty dull means of 
getting from one place to an- 
other and that he much prefers 
to channel people through a 
series of open courtyards and 
covered atria. One gets more 
spatial kicks that way, Stone 
maintains, and indeed who can 
argue? He then goes on to 
state that his covered atria and 
open courtyards are just as 
economical as corridors. It is 
at this juncture that one be- 
gins to wonder just what kind 
of corridors Stone may have 
had prior experience with. This 
poor mouthing is a totally new 
and unexpectedly economical 
approach to the architecture 
of Edward Durell Stone: New 
York City Housing Authority 
please take note. 

At one point, Stone invokes 
the words of Sullivan: “It 
is my belief that it is of the 
very essence of every problem 
that it contains and suggests 
its own solution.” It is this 
great credo, so reverently set 
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We wish it was dead. But the air space in masonry walls is 

like Frankenstein's monster. Even when it's sealed up it's 
alive and full of the devil. Whenever the temperature 
differs on the inside and outside of a wall (that's 
always), convection currents in the cavities carry 
BTU's from the side where you want them to 
the side where you don't. A masonry wall 
filled with salami, beef stroganoff or 
anything is better insulated than a 
wall filled with nothing. 


Anything in the wall 
is better than nothing at all. 


Heres news about a special insulation that doubles 
insulating values, increases masonry fire ratings, too. 


The name is Zonolite® Masonry Fill Insulation. | 3 
Perhaps you already know that it doubles the insulatin AA 5 
values of onerata block, brick cavity and biisk-addobdock patter UdeMM E » cs Dept.PA-04 | 
; : go,1.60654 | 
walls. Which keeps the occupants more pos a cuts | 
the heating and air conditioning bills as well. | th à " | 
But the big news is that it can double the fire ratings of | Gr mer tem (especialy wih ale mustard bu | hk | 
an 8-inch per ni oes wall. h 3 T i Masonry Fill Insulation publication with complete technical data and - 
A 2-hour rated block wall gets a 4-hour rating when insu- specifications. 
lated with Zonolite Masiner Fill. Particularly important | | 
in perimeter, party and stairwell walls and elevator shafts. | NAME ! 
For extras, we throw in the fact that Zonolite Masonry | nme | 
Fill cuts sound transmission, too. | | 
All for as little as 10c per square foot, installed. co | 
There simply is no other way to combine high insulating — | |. | 
value, sound reduction and fire safety in a masonry wall | | 
at such low cost. 1 CITY. STATE ZIP ^ 


For complete information, mail the coupon. 
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When a new kind of window 
doesn't need painting, 
can't rust or corrode, 
has the insulating value of wood, 
and looks like this installed, 

it makes you wonder... 
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Is it overstatement to suggest that new 
Andersen Perma-Shield" Windows and 
Gliding Doors might be perfect? You'll 
have to be the judge of that. 

They do combine treated wood and a 
sheath of rigid vinyl to create the most 
maintenance-free, best insulating windows 
ever. 

Then consider these advantages for you 
and your client: 


No painting. Handsome, rigid vinyl 
won’t need it. Yet it takes paint readily. 
Looks great indefinitely. 


Washington Club Inn, Virginia Beach, Virginia, features 40 8-foot Andersen Perma-Shield 
Gliding Doors that give each guest a sweeping ocean view. Architect: Evan J. McCorkle, Virginia Beach, 


Low maintenance. They’re virtually 
maintenance-free. Armor-like finish won’t 
pit. Won’t corrode. Won’t need rubbing 
down. Won't rust. Resists scratching. 

Andersen's unique groove glazing 
eliminates all face putty problems. 

Welded insulating glass means there 
are no storm windows to wrestle with and 
two fewer glass surfaces to maintain. 

Stainless-steel hinges and special-finish 
operator and locks are specially designed 
for long life. 


High insulating value. All the insulat- 
ing superiority of the best quality wood 
windows! 


Easy to install. They're always square 
and true... with the dimensional sta- 
bility of the finest wood windows. Won't 
twist out of shape. Won't stick or bind. 


Extra weathertight. Wood and vinyl 
work together to minimize heat loss, 
check condensation and sweating. 

And rigid vinyl is manufactured to the 
same close tolerances that have made 
Andersen designs famous for weather- 
tightness for over 60 years. 
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could this be the perfect window? 


SAAD 
ren 


Many sizes. Casement, awning, and 
fixed types, single or multiples... 26 
basic sizes for you to choose from. Gliding 
doors come in three sizes. You have excel- 
lent design freedom with this stock unit 
selection. 
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“I'm a perfectionist. | would like to know 
more about Andersen Perma-Shield Win- 
dows and Gliding Doors.” 


Andersen Corporation 
Bayport, Minnesota 55003 


Arrange a demonstration in my office. 4 \ndersen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
O Rush full details. I ™ 
! Perma-Shield 
| 
| 


full Perma-Shield line at your Andersen 
Distributor’s showroom. 


Firm 


Address. 


Windows 


PA48 ci Created by Andersen for the 
Pear a Lt TP low-upkeep building 


City. State. Zip. 
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down by the author, that the ensuing ex- 
amples of his work so often belie. The 
Prince George Center in Hyattsville, 
Maryland, the State University at Albany, 
New York, and the NASA research center 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, must have 
posed similar problems, because the solu- 
tions are remarkably similar. Also inher- 
ent in a vast majority of his design prob- 
lems is something whose solution calls for 
a pierced overhanging cornice, which 
seems to be the latest cliché that has sup- 
planted his universal grille problem-solu- 
tion of a bygone day. 


The format of the book is large and the 
quality of the reproductions is excellent. 
The artistry of Ezra Stoller and Louis 
Checkman, among others, is given hand- 
some presentation. There are even occa- 
sions where the talent of the architect 
rises above the talent of the photographer. 
Stone’s Church of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Schenectady, New York, is a 
handsome building and a lovely space, 
completely in scale with its function. The 
Community Hospital of the Monterey 
Peninsula in Carmel, California, is as gen- 
tle an imposition on this lovely area as 
could be hoped for. It is Stone at his least 


TIME PROD. 
4N WALICINS, 


Like more than 20 years 


If you can find a manufacturer whose Walk-Ins have stood 
the test of more than 20 years service, you might want to 
request a bid before you decide on the sure one — Schmidt. 


Try one. Prove it to yourself. Write for our comprehensive 
Walk-In Planning Handbook, or ask how Schmidt engineer- 
ing service can save you time. 


Manufacturers of Walk-In Refrigeration since 1880. 


Schmidt 


REFRIGERATION 


THE C. SCHMIDT COMPANY eœ 1724 John St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 
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self-conscious and at his best. The other 
end of the scale is represented by The 
Perpetual Savings and Loan Association 
Office Building and Bank in Beverly Hills, 
California, which is the perfect location 
for this building. The architectural nui- 
sance committed by Stone for Huntington 
Hartford on Columbus Circle in New York 
City is also recorded herein. 

It is an uncommon thing for an archi- 
tect to put out a book devoted solely to the 
presentation of his own work. Such an act 
presupposes that there awaits a public 
thirsting for a concentrated presentation 
of the works of the master. Judging from 
the impressive list of commissioned proj- 
ects and prestigious clients, there is ob- 
viously a demand for the talents of the 
author. It cannot be denied that Edward 
Durell Stone has carved a place for himself 
on the contemporary scene. It would seem 
that he is to architecture what The Read- 
er's Digest is to literature and what Nor- 
man Rockwell is to painting. 


Concise, Comparative 
Corbu 


BY PAUL H. MITARACHI 

Le Corsusier, 1910-1965. By W. Boe- 
siger and H. Girsberger. Frederick A. 
Praeger, 111 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y., 1967. 351 pp., illus., $25. The re- 
viewer is an architect practicing in New 
Haven, Conn. 


In a short review addressed to architects 
of this generation, one need not discuss 
Le Corbusier’s importance or his influ- 
ence. Just the same, the publication of 
this new volume of the work of the Mas- 
ter must be brought to the attention of 
all, whether they have or have not, over 
the years, collected the seven volumes of 
the Oeuvre Complete. 

Le Corbusier died in 1965, in the 
bright sunlight of the south of France. 
Thanks to Willy Boesiger, the Swiss ar- 
chitect-publisher of the Oeuvre, we will 
be kept busy unraveling the 
search," which he records, starting with 
the work of 1910. Architectural histori- 
ans will no doubt start their excavations 
into the archives of the rue de Sévres 
studio and while we may gain new in- 
sights into the Master, there will be few 
revelations. 

'The new volume will not and is not in- 
tended to replace the seven previously 
published ones. They have been pub- 
lished as the work progressed, following 
the chronological order in which the 
projects, regardless of type, had been de- 
signed or built. In this new volume, the 
material is reorganized under the follow- 
ing headings: Private Houses; Large 

Continued on page 232 
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* Carpet of HERCULON* 


‘n olefin fiber is designed to 
take abuse. Tons of it. 


Ts : Put these tough, broad- 
BRU P S dU COP MM MR ' | shouldered fibers anywhere, 
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; j a Ny ep Ne aa re AN . Even in an auto showroom 
^) they come up clean and 
fresh. That's because dirt, 
grime and stains are held 
near the surface where 
quick-and-easy maintenance 
carts them away. To find out 
why tired, worn-out carpet 
is as obsolete as last year's 
model contact: 

Fibers Merchandising, 
Hercules Incorporated, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
19899. (302) 656-9811. 


Since when? . 
since Herculon. 


*Hercules registered trademark 


HERCULES 


!| Superior wall panel 

|| performance need not begin 

_ with a non-ferrous base. It's the 

| | finish not the base metal that 

|| determines wall panel life—and 

|||| appearance. Now you can combine the 
strength and economy of steel paneling with 
your choice of a long-life finish from Inland. 


For all-around good performance, specify Inland 
Duofinish? This finishing system starts with 
galvanizing, adds zinc chromate protection and ends 
with two baked-on organic coatings. Inland applies 

both finish coats with one pass to reduce panel blemishes 
and minimize hard-to-detect finish imperfections. The 
result is a durable, uniform factory-applied coating with 
good life potential. 


For extremely long life requirements we offer new Inland 
Duofinish 500? This two coat system is not a paint, but an 
organic resin coating of polyvinylidene fluoride (similar to 
the non-stick coatings on cookware). Tests have proven that 
this finish is far superior to anything you've ever used before. 


And if you would prefer to field paint, we can supply any 
wall panel primed with our two-coat, baked-on Duoprimer® 


Your Inland sales engineer has color swatches and descriptive 
literature on all of our finishes and finish systems. 
Or you may write, Inland Steel Products Company, 


A Dept. D,4069 West Burnham Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
Seasons. 
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starts with ideas. 
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When the situation calls for smooth, trouble-free 


traffic and door control, you can meet all of your re- 
quirements with Russwin Top-Railer® door closers. 
They can be surface, mortise, or fully-concealed. 
And they're always in style. Contact your nearest 
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Russwin distributor today or write for latest bro- 
chure. Russwin,Division of Emhart Corporation, New 
Britain, Connecticut 06050. In Canada — 

contact Russwin Lock Division, Belleville, IESTD 
Ontario. ® 


May we send you brochures 
on contemporary, traditional 
and ultramodern wood 


office furniture? 
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Whether you have a few people or a storeful to 
serve, Halsey Taylor wall-mounted electric water 
coolers are designed to deliver. Capacities range 
from 8 to 20 gallons of cool water per hour. Units 
can be easily face-mounted to any type wall at any 
conventional height. Plumbing connections are 
concealed in the cabinet. Cabinets come in baked 
gray enamel, gleaming stainless steel, or vinyl- 
clad steel with a choice of colors and textures. 
Hot water dispenser (coffee bar) available. Send 
for 1968 catalog — or look us up in Sweet's or the 
Yellow Pages. THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, 
1562 Thomas Road * Warren, Ohio 44481. 
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Continued from page 226 
Buildings; Chandigarh; Museums and 


Religious Buildings; Modulor, Painting, 
Sculpture and Tapestries; Town Plan- 
ning. Under each heading the work is 
again chronological arranged with al- 
most no change in the text or the graphic 
material. 

One can follow an idea from its in- 
ception on through the years. Architects 
are still refining Corbu's 1914 Maison 
Domino system. Was it in 1925 that his 
Five Points of New Architecture were 
enunciated? We can check his own per- 
formance based on these criteria: 1926: 
Maison Cook; 1927: Garche; 1929-31: 
Villa Savoie. House after house, to the 
Jahoul houses in 1954-56 and Shodon 
in 1956. And so to large buildings start- 
ing with the League of Nations compe- 
tition scandal of 1927 to the Congress 
Hall in Strasbourg in 1965. 

In one volume, one can ascend the 
ramps of the Villa Savoie, near Paris, 
that of Carpenter Center in Cambridge, 
and many other ramps in between. This 
indeed is concise (351 pages), compara- 
tive Corbu. The selection of material is 
good, the photographs and drawing clear 
and factual, and, this time, even the 
translation into English is readable. One 
always wishes for more drawings and de- 
tailed legends; eventually, it is possible 
that detailed case histories of the major 
projects will be made. Architecture can- 
not be experienced in photographs, and 
even less in text. If we must depend on 
text and photographs, either to replace 
an experience we cannot have, or because 
we have come to an age where books last 
longer than buildings, the Oeuvre Com- 
pléte and this postscript are as good as 
we can hope for. The book is such that 
one is constantly reminded that before 
the finished building there were draw- 
ings, and before the drawings there were 
confrontations with the site and the pro- 
gram. One is aware of the work in prog- 
ress, not just the “thing” done, delivered 
to the client and carefully censored by 
the photographer and the art editor. 


An Old Song 


BY EDWARD K. CARPENTER 

Tue Urcent Future. By Albert Mayer. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W . 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y., 1967. 184 pp., 
$16.50. The reviewer is an Associate Editor 
of P/A. 


This is an odd book: odd because it tries 
without succeeding to be both a picture 
book and a book with a strong textual mes- 
sage — a Das Kapital, as it were, with il- 
lustrations. It is odd because it purports 
to be both a triumphant message for pro- 

Continued on page 237 
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Celotex Acoustical Ceilings help you design with acous- 
tical efficiency, economy, and above all... beauty. 
Beauty in an almost endless selection of tiles and lay-in 
panels. Beauty in styles both classical and contemporary 
...in patterns, textures, surfaces and finishes to enhance 
any interior design. 


We've had nearly half a century to develop the 
ceilings your designs deserve. Beginning with the first 
acoustical ceilings — an idea pioneered by Celotex. And 
we've been pioneering major developments in the field 


TURKEY-— Ca. 6200 B.C. Detail of a neolithic artist from one of a series of 
paintings depicting major achievements in the history of Man the Builder. 


The painting is one of three in set B of the Celotex Collection. For full-color 
reproductions (20" x 16"), send $1.00 (for each set of 3) to: Historical 
Construction paintings, Box 368, Miami, Florida 33145. Important: please 
specify Set A, Set B or both. 


Set A consists of: The Ise Shrine, Japan; the Erechtheum, Athens, 
Greece; Ollantaytambo, Peru. Set B: City of Uxmal, Mexico; the 
Bayon, Cambodia; Neolithic Shrine, Turkey. 


ever since. New achievements in acoustical efficiency, 
dimensional stability, time rated systems... and beauty. 


And the final touch of ceiling beauty is supplied by 
your Acousti-Celotex distributor/contractor. He has the 
knowledge, the experience, the skilled craftsmen and 
proved dependability required to qualify for appoint- 
ment as an Acousti-Celotex distributor/contractor. Call 
him in at the planning stage . . . for technical assistance, 
specifications, samples. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION * TAMPA, FLORIDA 33607 
Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 


ACOUSTI- 


CELOTEX 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


PRODUCTS 


CONTRIBUTING 
TO THE PROGRESS 
OF MAN THE BUILDER 


TURKEY — Circa 6200 B.C. The 
civilization—nearly 6000 years befor 


earliest known Mediterranean 


e the golden age of "ancient" 


Greece—demonstrates that even neolithic (later Old World Stone Age) 
man was capable of sophisticated urban architecture. 

Playing a role in the continuing history of Man the Builder, The 
Celotex Corporation has established itself as a leader in the building 


products industry . . . and as a pion 
products and materials for the const 
comfortable, more beautiful structures. 


(The painting: A neolithic shrine unearthed in 
Catal Huyuk on the Anatolean Plateau of Turkey. 
Vulture-costumed priestesses celebrate a funerary 
ritual. In the background, an artisan paints an 
accurate diagram of the city and a representation 
of the eruption of the volcano Hasan Dag.) 


Original painting commissi 
- The Celotex Corporation ` 


eer in the development of new 
ruction of more reliable, more 


Special full-color reproductions of this 
painting are available. For ordering 
instructions, please see next page 
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© Copyright Jim Walter Corporation 1967 
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fessional architects and planners and an 


MAN Weather-Stripping 


education for the layman. As a triumphant WEATHER 


message, it is somewhat like telling an i Sound-Proofing 
Olympic sprinter that he must run very y 4 Light Prootin 
- | g 


fast if he is going to win the race, and as 
an education for the layman it is some- 

thing akin to putting an illustrated book Thresholds 
on the chemistry of heredity, another of 
the most pressing matters of our time, on 
the popular book shelf, charging $16.50 
for it, and then standing aside to avoid 
the rush. 

Albert Mayer, who says it is middle- 
class to want high-tension towers removed 
from the landscape, has written a summa- 
tion of his lifetime study of metropolitan 
planning. Active with Clarence Stein, 
Lewis Mumford, and others in the Ameri- 
can new town movement of the 20’s, Mayer 
is still playing the same tune. Like any Flat Saddles 
good tune, it has weathered the years well. 
If anything. it has more significance today 
than it had 40 years ago, and bringing to 
it. as he does, the accumulated knowledge 
of a long lifetime, Mayer is justified in 
replaying it. Unfortunately, Mayer plays 


it just slightly out of key. 

What he wants to do is homogenize the 
world. Every street would have persons of 
all colors and faiths, every neighborhood 


an opera house; every middle-sized town 
museums and art galleries and Albanian 
restaurants until Des Moines would be no 
different from Zürich, and until Elm 
Street in River Falls would be some sort 
of cultural mush made up by stirring one 
part Park Avenue with one part New 
York Lower East Side with one part Zuni 
Indian Reservation. Mayer’s world would 
be. in a word, dull. 

Still, his examples of how urban prob- 
lems have been solved or avoided are eclec- 
tic and appealing. He urges us to think of 
how large the population will be in 30 
years and to plan new towns in which 
this population can live. He urges us to 
think how many automobiles will be on our 
highways in 30 years and to plan places 
for them to park. 

But any good planning should be flexi- 


ble. To berate the planners of Sacramen- ZERO Flat Saddles, shown above, are 

ee MDC Qd Aq E QAD only 7 of 177 full-size drawings found 
; parking spaces is like taking a ; : 

squirrel to task for laying in only 600 in our new 1968 catalog. Write for your 

beechnuts for the winter. What if it is | copy today. 


a warm winter and he needs only 400? 
What if a new family moves in down the 
road and leaves cashews for him? He has Our 44th year of service to architects 
a nest cluttered with beechnuts, that’s 
what. What if we are not using automo- 
hiles by the year 2000? Mayer does not 


consider alternatives. He has forgotten that Z E RO W EATH E R ST RI PPI N G CO T IN C T 


Voc a de CE See 415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 10455 (212) LUdlow 5-3230 


opiate of the planner and the people." Per- 
haps he has proven his own point. 
Continued on page 248 
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John H. Still Junior High School, Sacramento, California. 
Architect: George C. Higgins, A.l.A., Sacramento, California. 
Porcelain Enameled Panels: Ferro Enameling Company, Oakland, California. 


Porcelain 
on 
Steel 


e Soft new look in porcelain-enameled steel 


The crisp horizontal line of this elegant 
school in Sacramento, Cal., is strongly ex- 
pressed by the sculptured fascia of porce- 
lain-enameled steel. The muted porcelain 
hue, which strikes a perfect blend with the 
brick, was chosen from the new palette of 
matte-finish Nature-tones. 


This new palette gives you twenty-four 
Nature-tone hues, created by color experts 
in conjunction with leading architects. With 
these porcelain colors you can suggest the 
soft and varied beauty of the natural envi- 
ronment in your project. 


Nature-tone finishes retain the well- 
known advantages of porcelain-on-steel 
panel construction — resistance to dirt, 
weather, and atmospheres. Their colors are 
permanent; the finish is durable. And of 
course steel panels are strong; light in 
weight; easy to install; and available in a 
wide variety of textured treatments. 
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Bethlehem supplies special enameling 
steel sheets to fabricators who form and 
coat Nature-tone architectural panels. Let 
us send you the Porcelain Enamel Institute’s 
brochure. Room 1047, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 18016. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SREINHOLD 


Learn From Leading Architects 


How You Can Solve Your 


Detailing Problems 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILING: Volume 3 


shows how some of today’s leading architects solve the de- 
tailing problems which face them, and how their solutions 


can help you achieve solutions of your own. 


The latest volume in a highly successful series devoted ; _ CONTENTS 
entirely to the subject of detailing, this New Third = 


Volume presents a complete pictorial survey of detail- 
ing in contemporary architecture, and examines the 
detail work of leading American and European archi- 
tects with a view toward aesthetic quality, technical 
soundness and originality. Like Volumes 1 and 2, it is 
divided into three sections. 

Section one, Details of Structures and External Works, 
is further sub-divided into two sections: the first deal- 
ing with structural use of natural stone walls and com- 
posite construction; the second with concrete and 
precast concrete structures. $ 
Section two, Unity of Detail, deals exhaustively with 

seven building projects that are notable for their ex- 
cellent design: A church and a hotel in Germany; 
Office blocks in Holland and Switzerland; An English University; A Swiss School; 
and the Italian Institute for Export Trade. 


ERN 
MO PIITECIURAL 


Section three, Details of Interiors and Fittings, considers wall decoration and pro- 
vides examples of various types of wood paneling, concrete reliefs, and internal 
surfaces which have been treated with plastic, fiber, and quartz. The pages illus- 
trating the Teichert “Printer” process are especially interesting. The remainder of 
this section covers exhibition details of the Swiss country exhibition of 1964. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILING: Volume 3 discusses the value and use of 
both new and traditional materials in relation to structure, exteriors, interiors and 
landscaping, and provides a wealth of ideas and information for the architect, 
draftsman, designer, building contractor, and interior decorator. 


Details of Structures and External Works 


Structural Use of Natural Stone Walls 
Composite Construction 

Building With Concrete 

Precast Concrete Construction 
Construction In Timber 

Canopies and Roofs 

Multi-unit Construction — Exhibition 


Unity of Detail 

St. John's Church, Sindelfingen-Eschenried, 
Germany 

Canton School, Winterthur, Switzerland 

University of Sussex, England 

Hotel in Bad Neustadt, Germany 

The Italian Institute for Export Trade, Rome, Italy 

Office Block in Dordrecht, Holland 

The "Zur Palme" Tower Block, Zurich, Switzerland 


Details of Interiors and Fittings 
Wall Paneling 

Exhibition Details 

Built In Shop Fittings 

Restaurants, Public Rooms on Liners 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILING: Volume 3 
Edited by KONRAD GATZ 
1967 / 284 pages / $18.50 
can be ordered from your bookstore, or write to: 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Chapman-Reinhold, Inc. 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


[eom REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION — — — — — = 


| A Subsidiary of Chapman-Reinhold, Inc., 430 Park Ave.,N.Y.10022 | 
| Please send me copy(ies) of Modern Architectural | 
| Detailing: Volume 3, $18.50 each, on 30-days' approval (U.S.A. | 
Use and Canada only) under the following terms: I 
. | y 8 
this coupon | O Bill me (plus delivery charges). l Use this 
oes l Purchase order attached. l coupon 
ARCHITECTURAL ! O Total payment enclosed (Reinhold pays shipping. Same 30-day to receve 
DETAILING: | approval offer). | our latest 
V : mE I catalog and 
‘olume 3 MET Send your latest catalog. I be placed 
doy | | on our 
approval offer l Name- mailing list. 
Address. — Es 
City State. Zip 
| Include sales tax on California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, and | 
l Pennsylvania orders. I 


Dept. M-524 


To Order, Circle No. 502 On Readers’ Service Card APRIL 1968 P/A 
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Somerset Maugham said 
it this way, ‘‘And instead 
of just looking at houses 
and trees | learned to look 
at houses and trees against 
the sky." 

Architects John J. Flad 
& Associates expressed it 
in The National Guardian 
Life Insurance Building. 
The medium: LHR® SoLAR- 
BRONZE?, a special environ- 
mental glass by PPG 
INDUSTRIES. Design con- 
sistency was achieved by 
using a special TwiNbDow 
unit of Sable SPANDRELITE® 
and LHR SoLaARBRONZE be- 
tween vision areas. 

The architects also used 
LHR SOLARBRONZE TWIN- 
DOW? to control heat loss 
and gain and to reduce 
glare. (Their exterior mo- 
tives are more obvious.) 

When you look at your 
building against the sky, 
look into PPG glasses. 
They're the beautiful se- 
lection, inside and out. 


On ETUR TERS p tene eme rm 


Glass wall construction—with all its advantages of 
openness, color, reflectivity and drama—gives you, the 
architect, uncommon freedom of expression. For the 
particulars, contact your nearest PPG branch office or 
distributor, consult Sweet's catalog file, or write PPG 
INDUSTRIES, Inc., One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 


National Guardian Life Insurance Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
Architect: John J. Flad & Associates 
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Penguin's Refrigerator "Pak" 
now makes it possible to specify 
a refrigerator in a cabinet, 
credenza, bar or wall unit. 


The Refrigerator Pak is Penguin's answer to the designer who has dreamed 
of having refrigeration wherever he wants it. There's unlimited flexibility in 
decorating with this handsomely designed refrigerator that has its own flush 
mounted genuine walnut door. Place it in a cabinet, snack bar, credenza, TV/ 
Stereo combination, etc. This brilliantly engineered refrigeration is easily in- 
stalled. In five different sizes. Write for illustrated brochure. 


i SPRINGER-PENGUIN, INC. 3A Brookdale Place, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. (914) Owen 9-3200 
New York Showroom: 162 East 62nd Street In Canada: 160 Bates Rd., Montreal 
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Architect: Andonian and Ruzsa 
Builder: Skyline Builders 


shangle 


One picture is worth a thousand words. 
Beauty, grace, charm, durability. You could go 
on and on without ever touching upon enough 
words to fully describe the new Hallmark 
shingle. It's indescribable. 

In the first place, it really isn't a shingle. It’s 
thicker, heavier and more deeply sculptured 
than any shingle you've ever seen. 

And, although many architects insist that it 
looks like a fine hand-split wood shake, it isn't. 
It’s fire safe and won't rot, warp, shrink or split. 
Its truly a new concept in roofing. It combines 
the deep sculptured beauty of a shake and the 
long life of a high quality asphalt shingle. That's 
why many people call it "The shangle.” 

We'd like to show you, with pictures, what 
words can't, how Hallmark's deep sculptured 
beauty in bronzed brown, pewter grey and 
golden tan, can add an 
extra dimension to homes 
and apartments with man- 
sard type roofs. Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, 


AA2, Ardmore, Pa. 19003. GERTAINTEE!) 
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CARLISLE Swee -Seal 


RUBBER MEMBRANE SPECIFIED FOR 
ANOTHER TOUGH WATERPROOFING JOB 


A leak-free, under-plaza garage was demanded to accom- 
modate the tenants at New York University Village Towers. 

Carlisle Sure-Seal Rubber Membrane was specified because 
it follows structural movement without damage...it is tear 
and abrasion resistant...it resists high hydrostatic pressure 
...it is immune to damage by soil chemicals, bacteria and 
aging ...and, of course, it has excellent water impermeability. 

But this is not new for Carlisle Sure-Seal Rubber Membrane. 
For over ten years it has been meeting rugged waterproofing 
demands. 


, 


TECHNICAL AND 
FIELD SERVICE 


This is Dick Kelley, one of the 

Carlisle team that lends practical 

assistance in the field. Dick is not 

EM a theoretical lab technician, but a 

waterproofing installer with many 
years of practical experience. 


— ^ PU 
Technical and field assistance from design through estimating 
and installation is provided by Carlisle. For good results take advan- 
tage of this service, from start to finish. 
Write for more information today. 
Special Products Department 
CARLISLE TIRE & RUBBER DIVISION 
Carlisle Corporation » Carlisle, Pennsylvania 17013 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 440 
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Continued from page 237 
Part of the reason Mayer’s version 


does not hold up so well is the orches- 
tration. It is rambling, disjointed, con- 
tradictory, and often incomprehensible. 
He writes: “[This book’s] mission is to 
present urgently the holistic view of urban 
living, and to show that true urban archi- 
tecture and ambient urban beauty will not 
just be created in the White House confer- 
ences on ugliness seminars, but will 
emerge as a crystallizing final expression 
of our own and our cities’ inner growth 
into revitalized conceptions of function, 
of circular validity. And we will not 
achieve a diffusion of either alert partici- 
pation or of beauty while all our attention 
is sucked up to the center, all authority 
and decision and major disposable wealth 
devoted to central aggrandizement, while 
the local scene is simply a gelatinous mass 
and we are inarticulate within it.” 

Inarticulateness, like charity, begins at 
home. Perhaps, given a chance, articulate- 
ness could go further toward solving some 
urban problems than Mayer’s scheme of 
taking diamonds and yachts from the rich. 
That is not really Mayer’s idea, although 
he pretends it is; Robespierre and Robin 
Hood had the same notion years ago. 
Mayer apparently never stopped to think 
that if he reduces the upper classes to mid- 
dle class status he may have to live in a 
world without high-tension towers. 


New Branch Offices 


DANIEL, MANN, JOHNSON & MENDENHALL, 
Planners, Architects, Engineers, Los An- 
geles, Calif., have opened a branch office 
at 309 S. 3 St., Las Vegas, Nev. 


New Addresses 


ANDERSON & ANGEVINE, Inc., Acoustical 
Consultants, 484 Main St., East Aurora, 
N.Y. 14052. 


FREEDMAN & CLEMENTS, Architects, 1614 
Gulf Life Tower, Jacksonville, Fla. 32207. 


WiLLIAM R. Jenkins, Architect and Plan- 
ner, 2737 Buffalo Speedway 212, Houston, 
Tex. 77006. M. HAMILTON FREDERICK has 
joined the firm as associate. 


Morton L. Levy, Jr., Architect, 3461 W. 
Alabama St., Houston, Tex. 77027. 


WEIDMANN ENGINEERING, Consulting En- 
gineers, 7501 Indianapolis Blvd., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 46320. 

WHEELER & STEFONIAK, Architects and 
Planners, 235 Frito Lay Tower, Dallas, 
Tex. 75235. 

WiLLsoN & Willams, Architects and 
Planners, 2855 East Coast Hwy., Corona 


Del Mar, Calif. 
Continued on page 264 
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Moving nature indoors is easy... 
with trees, plants and ceramic tile. 
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The pleasures of an indoor garden are 
obvious. But, an atrium is often gained at 
the expense of convenience, or given a self- 
defeating "fish bowl" treatment. 

Architect Ray Heuholt, A.I.A., solved 
this dilemma by combining living things 
and a natural material — ceramic tile — 
in this Des Moines, Iowa home. A ceramic 
mosaic floor surrounds the atrium and 
covers the family room, entranceway, 
kitchen, bath and halls. The atrium can f 
be maintained simply, without worrying f 
about water, soil, spilled gravel or falling | 
leaves. f 

Ceramic wall tile and decorator tile are 
also used in the house for which Des 
Moines Marble & Mantle Co. served as tile contractor. 

The colors, shapes, sizes, textures and patterns of American ceramic 
tile are endless. The seal at right on every carton of Certified Quality Tile 
is your assurance of tile that is regularly tested by an independent ,9"" 
laboratory to meet the most rigid government specifications.: For 
information write: Tile Council of America Inc., 800 Second Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. t n S 


MEMBER COMPANIES: American Olean Tile Co., Inc. * Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co. * Continental Ceramic Corporation * Florida Tile 
Industries, Inc. * Gulf States Ceramic Tile Co. * Keystone Ridgeway Company, Inc. * Lone Star Ceramics Co. * Ludowici-Celadon Company 
Marshall Tiles, Inc. * Mid-State Tile Company * Monarch Tile Manufacturing Inc. * Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co. * Sparta Ceramic 
Company * Summitville Tiles, Inc. * Texeramics Inc. * United States Ceramic Tile Co. * Wenczel Tile Company * Western States Ceramic Corp. 
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Bk. CLIMB TO THE "TOP OF THEMARK" 


TO SEE THE BAY, NOT THE BLINDS. 
LEVOLOR LETS THEM. 


THOSE ARE VENETIAN BLINDS ON THE WINDOWS. 
YOU CAN’T QUITE MAKE THEM OUT? IRI 


NEITHER CAN THE PATRONS. AND THAT'S 
F THE WHOLE IDEA. 


; FOR THE VIEW FROM THE “TOP OF THE MARK” 
—FAMED SAN FRANCISCO RESTAURANT 
ATOP THE MARK HOPKINS—IS SPECTACULAR. 


AND, TO PRESERVE IT, MANAGEMENT 
DEMANDED LEVOLOR'S CAREFULLY 
ENGINEERED DISAPPEARING ACT: THE NARROW, 
1-INCH-WIDE SLATS AND NEARLY INVISIBLE 
POLYESTER LADDERS OF RIVIERA BLINDS. 


YOU CAN'T SEE THE LADDERS? 
NEVER MIND. JUST ENJOY THE SCENERY. 


LEVOLOR RIVIERA VENETIAN BLINDS 


FOR MORE DETAILS, WRITE LEVOLOR LORENTZEN, INC., 
722 MONROE STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 07030. TN 
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Cable roof permits load-free 
power window system for Brandywine clubhouse 


{ste 


This new, $4-million clubhouse at Brandywine 
Raceway, near Wilmington, Delaware, posed an 
unusual problem. The owners wanted to heat and 
air-condition the enclosure to accommodate some 
2,500 spectators. However, they also wanted to 
move the windows out of the way so that spectators 
could have a completely unobstructed view of the 
track whenever weather conditions were suitable. 


Architect Lionel Levy devised an ingenious move- 
able window system which can be raised entirely 
out of view by telescoping it into housings above 
the roof. Engineer Robert Rosenwasser chose a 
cable-supported roof scheme as the most feasible 
and economical way to do the job. It permits what 
normally would have been roof-supporting front 
columns to serve as mullions and tracks for the 
window area measuring 196 ft long and 28 ft high. 


Bethlehem supplied more than 2,600 ft of cable 
(with end fittings) and 804 tons of structural steel. 
Wealso furnished the engineer with cable and con- 
nector data, a service we have provided for many 
of the nation’s cable-roof structures. Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 18016. 


A classic cantilever, the cable system 
takes over the load-bearing job from the 
window supports, while providing column- 
free viewing within the large overhang 
area required. Eight wide-flange girders 
were spaced at 28 ft intervals. Each 
is braced by a pair of 145-ft-long, 2%-in.- 
diam steel cables which pass over 
a 24-ft-high steel mast. Tied down with 
fixed bearing sockets on the track side, 
cables are anchored to a back row of columns by adjustable connectors. 


Architect: Lionel K. Levy + Structural engineer: Robert 
Rosenwasser « General contractor: Ernest Di Sabatino & Sons 
* Steel fabrication: The Belmont Iron Works « Steel erector: 
McCormick Construction Co., Inc. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL "j^ 
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TRADEMARKS 
AND SYMBOLS 
OF THE WORLD 


Trademarks and Symbols 
of the World 


by Yusaku Kamekura, Preface by Paul Rand 


“It is easier to remember a person’s face than his name” is a 
statement often used to explain the importance of trademarks. 


In this extraordinarily beautiful book, the best trademarks 
designed during the last 10 years are reproduced at large scale 
in black and white and color. The high level of imagination 
and skill that designers of many.countries have brought 

to bear on this most important design assignment is clearly 
visible. The trademark designs presented cover a wide variety 
of fields, such as advertising, packaging, and television. 
Since a recent trend in trademark design is the use of color, 
the book contains pages printed in as many as six colors. 
Complete new designs for old and new firms — as well as 
examples of the re-design of old trademarks — are included. 
Examples range from Erik Nitsche’s design for General 
Dynamics and Saul Bass's design for Alcoa to Giovanni 
Puitori's signs created for Olivetti products and Paul Rand's 
complete design programs for |.B.M. and Westinghouse. 


264 pages, 11 x 105/s, 60 pages of illustrations in many colors, 
164 pages of illustrations in black and white. $22.50 


Use this book FREE for 10 days. 


Send no money, mail coupon to your bookseller, art material store or: 


Reinhold Book Division R 
430 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


O Please send on 10 days approval (U.S.A. only). 
1-150 Kamekura, Trademarks and Symbols of the World, $22.50 


If I am not completely satisfied, | may return the book without obligation. 
If | decide to keep the book I will send the full price plus a small 
shipping charge. 

O SAVE MONEY! If you ENCLOSE payment (check or money order 
only) we will pay the postage. Same return privilege. Add sales tax on 
N.Y.C., Ohio and Penn. orders. 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip Code 


To Order, Circle No. 500 On Readers’ Service Card 
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What's a siding like 
clear, saw-textured cedar 
doing in a place 
like this? 


Exactly what the architect intended: Introducing a 
rich, warm, luxurious element to what otherwise might 
be a coldly commercial environment. 

Clear saw-textured cedar has hundreds of applica- 
tions in commercial building design. Paneling is one. 

We'd like to show you a dozen or so others. Such as 
a cedar fire station. And a convalescent home. A com- 
mercial office building. Several garden apartments. A 
shopping center. Clinic. Bowling alley. An inn. And, of 
course, homes. Places where the special qualities of 
flawless, straight-grained wood are needed to soften 
the hard edge of business structures—to make them 
more pleasant, inviting, distinctive. Or more beautiful. 

The booklet is free. Just tell us where to send it. 


Western Red Cedar Lumber Assn. 
700 Yeon Bldg. * Portland, Ore. 97204 


| | 
| | 
l l 
- Please send me your added-value kit. A: i 
| | 
| Name . 3 | 
| | 
| Address | 
| | 
| city | 
| l 
| State HE Zip Code | 
ro Ore MO e J 


One of a series presented by members of the Forest Products Promotion Council. 


Costa “Mesa 


AL ETS TE 9v 
“Delivers all you need to do the trick 


It's easy. You start with six complete lines of distinctive wood office furniture, 700 variations in each 
line, and a big catalog of accessories, finishes and options. Now add quick delivery and handsome 
durability. Whether it's one desk or a hundred...with Costa Mesa you always come up with 


a beautiful answer. 


COSTA MESA DIVISION / VISTA-COSTA MESA FURNITURE COMPANY 411 East Julianna Street, Anaheim, California 92803 (714) 535-2231 
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When old Boston goes modern, 
she takes on a new air 


When the builders of Center Plaza 
turned their attention to air condition- 
ing, they turned to Chrysler Airtemp. 
We couldn't feel more pleased. 

Each one of these buildings will be 
air conditioned by two Airtemp 300- 
ton centrifugal units, nearly 1,200 
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fan coil terminal units. 

If you are planning a new building, 
orimprovinganoldone, give it the most 
modern of all climate control equip- 
ment. See your local Airtemp repre- 
sentative, or write to Chrysler Airtemp, 
1600 Webster St., Dayton, Ohio 45404. 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 331 


Center Plaza Office Building, Boston, Mass. 
Architect: Welton Becket, F.A.I.A. 

Engineers: Stressenger & Adams 

Mechanical Contractor: J. C. Higgins Co., Inc. 
General Contractor: Beacon Construction Co. 
Owner: Norman & Robert Leventhal 


—Alirtemp 


CHRYSLER 


ORPORATION 
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Architect: Charles Luckman Associates. General Contractor & Owner's Representative: Tishman Realty & Construction Inc. 


When you enter the 
office building in 
the new Madison Square 
Garden Center, look up 


You'll see Holophane'’s 
unique solution to an 
unusual lighting problem 


Designers of Two Pennsylvania Plaza, the office build- 
ing adjoining New York’s new Madison Square 
Garden, faced a lighting problem months before con- 
struction even started. They wanted the clean, unob- 
trusive good looks and superior lighting performance 
of Holophane frameless lenses throughout the struc- 
ture. Yet the fixture called for by the building’s easy 
access ceilings required a lens with a frame. 

Holophane specialists developed a solution. 
Through an ingenious modification of Holophane's 
2’ x 4’ frameless Controlens®, they adapted lens to fix- 
ture and totally eliminated the need for a metal frame. 
Nearly 20,000 of these special lenses, specified as 
building standard, provide a high level of uniform, 
glare-free illumination throughout the 29-story sky- 
scraper. 

Holophane has been helping architects and builders 


solve lighting problems like this for years. Big lighting 
problem? Let Holophane help. Just fill in the coupon. 


Dept. G-4 

Holophane Company, Inc, 
1120 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


My architectural lighting problem is: 


Send literature 
Have Holophane representative call 


Name 
Firm 


Street 


Architectural lighting solutions from FIOLOPPFIANI E 


440 TAPE 


Can Tremco promise good looks 
in leak-proof glazing? 


Sure,we've got a system. 


The Tremco Glazing System. 

It combines the economy of tape, the security 
of a sealant and the attractiveness of gasketing 
for almost any sash you choose. 

Sight-lines stay clean and uniform with tape 
and vision strip in a choice of colors to match 
your sash. 

The tremendous adhesion and exclusive re- 
sealing properties of Mono sealant keep on seal- 
ing and re-sealing—long after the glazier has 
left the job. 

There's /nvisible beauty in the Tremco glazing 
system, too. You get one-source responsibility 
for the glazing materials. That's backed up by the 
job-site presence of the Tremco representative to 


instruct installers and check job progress. 

Because we make so many different sealants, 
Tremco can promise you an impartial recommen- 
dation of the right combination for each of your 
vision-glass and construction-joint needs. Check 
us out in Sweet's or invite your Tremco man in: 
ask him to bring your color-sample kit of the 
Tremco Glazing System. 


THE TREMCO 


71 REM CO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MARCI 4 COMsTEOCTION Cleveland, Ohio 44104 


Toronto 17, Ontario 
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For years fire doors 

have looked like they belonged 

in the basement of the 
local movie house. 


Weyerhaeuser Roddis mineral 
core fire doors are the largest 
wood-surfaced U. L. labeled 
doors available. Anywhere. 

Available in 1 hr. B label and 
34 hr. C label in sizes up to 4/0 x 
10/0. The 1% hr. B label can be 
ordered in sizes up to 4/0 x 8/0. 

The new eight-footers and ten- 


footers use single point latches. 
Hollow metal doors require three- 
pointers. Therefore, the Weyer- 
haeuser doors go on faster with 
less expensive hardware. 

But the real beauty of the door 
is on the surface"We'll make them 
up in any wood species and finish 
you specify. Like more facts? 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 422 
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Not any more. 


To: Weyerhaeuser Company 
Box B-2760, Tacoma, Washington 98401 


Please send me details on the new Weyerhaeuser 
Roddis mineral core fire doors. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Weyerhaeuser 


We don't just Safety Designed Treads and Mats 


want to sell you — 
carpet. We'd first like 
to offer our 


pro- 
fessional 


MUSSON HEAVY DUTY RUBBER STAIR TREADS 
Musson No. 500 molded rubber treads are heaviest rubber treads 
sold. 6” Thick, 1212" deep. Reinforced, tapered nosing—round or 
square. Exclusive design for safety, durability. LENGTHS: 24", 30", 
36", 42”, 48", 54", 61". Also 72" in square nose. COLORS: Black, 
or Marbleized Red, Green, Gray, Mahogany, Beige, Walnut, Birch, 
Black. PERFORATED RUBBER ENTRANCE MATS, all shapes, sizes 


also available. 
Write for Catalog, Samples, Prices 


THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


1320 Archwood Ave. Akron, Ohio 44306 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 426 


advice. 


Carpet is probably one of the largest 


single items on your interiors'specifica- 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
JANUARY 1968 
AUGUST 1967 & APRIL 1967 
Issues of 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


tions list. And can be the largest, cost- 
liest mistake if the construction, color, 
fiber, texture, design or yardage is not 
suitable to meet the task. As a skilled, 


experienced professional, you can rec- 


Reprints of the main editorial sections of these out- 
standing issues of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
specialized advice of another profes- are available to readers at $1 each. 


ognize how significant the unbiased, 


sional can be. Advice such as offered January 1968 . . . Double reprint. Results of 1968 


Design Awards Competition plus a comprehensive 
report of the effect of urban renewal on last sum- 
mer's riots in New Haven, Conn. On Readers' Ser- 
vice Card, circle 450. 


by our Contract Division. Which we 
offer without strings attached before 
ou decide on any carpet, although we 
y viele tad 8 August 1967 . . . A detailed analysis of PERFOR- 
know it will be ours. MANCE DESIGN, also known as ‘‘systems analysis," 
or "operations research," and its potentialities in 
the solution of architectural and environmental 
problems. On Readers' Service Card, circle 451. 


April 1967 ... A comprehensive analysis of Earth — 
forming it, conserving it, terracing it, using it crea- 
tively to enhance man's environment. On Readers' 
Service Card, circle 452. 


FREE! WRITE FOR 
FULL-COLOR CONTRACT 
CARPET BROCHURE. 


January 1968 reprint — Circle 450 
August 1967 reprint — Circle 451 
April 1967 reprint — Circle 452 


DOWNS QUALITY CARPETS To order all three reprints — Circle 453 


DOWNS CARPET COMPANY, INC., Dept. P4, Phila., Pa. 19134 e Since 1865 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 417 
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Steel for Strength 


Cross-sectional view of hangar 


Cable-roof suspended inside blimp hangar 
permits conversion to cabinet factory. 


There was one overriding requirement when a World War II dirigible hangar, 
near Elizabeth City, N. C., was bought by Westinghouse Electric Corp. for its I-XL 
Furniture Co. And that was control of weather inside the 300,000-sq-ft, 
190-ft-high structure . . . necessary because regulation of temperature and 
humidity is critical in any furniture plant. 

The problem was solved with a plan devised by architect-engineer, Wiley & Wilson. 
They suggested the interior cable-suspended roof which now ''hovers'' 24 ft 
above the floor of the entire hangar. The roof actually hangs from the arched 
roof of the main structure on 214 Bethlehem cable assemblies, which vary 

in length to match the curves of the arches. 

“Building a real roof, instead of simply an inner ceiling," the architect-engineer 
explained, ‘‘was less expensive than trying to maintain .. . completely 
weatherproof conditions... in the entire hangar.” 

The cable assemblies required 25,000 ft of %-in. extra-high-strength, galvanized 
strand with swaged clevis terminals on each end. And the actual roof is a grid 

of 14-in. steel beams and joists covered with steel roof deck, rigid insulation, 
and two plies of felt and asphalt. Bethlehem supplied all 251 tons of 

structural steel beams. 

Another immediate need was speed, for the quicker the roof was up, the 

earlier the plant could be in production. This design, as installed by the general 
contractor, Basic Construction Co., fulfilled that need. 

This unusual structure demonstrates the versatility of steel cables and 

how well they can be adapted for roof supports. If you are planning a 

cable roof, you may want to take advantage of our technical assistance on 
cables and fittings. Just call our nearest office, or write: 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 18016. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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KAWNEER CORE SYSTEM—Permits you to create a variety of designs—modern, colonial, 
contemporary. Core harmonizes with colored lites of glass, panels and facings. Credits—Blessed 
Sacrament Church, Midland, Michigan; Architects: Brysselbout, Starke, Hacker and Simon, 
Bay City, Mich.; Kawneer framing and entrance in bronze Permanodic hard color finish. 


Take the unique KAWNEER 
Core" system that installs faster and 


costs less 


SNAP AND LOCK FACE GLAZING—Dry 
straight-in flush glazing eliminates unsightly 
clutter of exposed screws, stops and putty 


clean lines and weathering advantages 
drainage is excellent. The secret is a clip 
which snap-locks the face member to the 
mullion gutter. 


$1968 Kawneer Co., Inc. 


which meets 


You get a better looking installation with crisp, 


All designs need not be the same. Create 
the effect you want with this extremely 
flexible, aluminum glass holding sys- 
tem. A choice of varying depth faces 
and gutters permits accenting vertical 
mullions or giving equal prominence to 
horizontals. Core combines with con- 
cealed operators and closers, facings, 
windows, insulating glass, panels. Go 
from % inch to 1 inch glazing. Unique, 
engineering features speed erection. 
Core jobs cost less. 


finish it in PERMANODIC... 


This hard color finish enables you to 
add new life, warmth and beauty to 
your designs. You can even add this 
rich color economically by combining 
Permanodic mullion faces with Alumi- 
lite finished gutters. Available in black 
or a range of bronze finishes 


highest specifications bt 


Permanodic colors are created from 
alloys and anodizing processes—not 
dyes. They are almost twice the thick- 
ness and hardness of standard clear, 
anodized finishes. Permanodic is non- 
fading; resists corrosion, abrasion and 
dulling effects of time, weather and 
industrial atmosphere. 

There is no finer hard color finish than 
Permanodic. Kawneer quality control 
is complete—starts with the billet and 
continues through installation by an 
authorized Kawneer dealer. 

For more information, phone the author- 
ized Kawneer dealer in your area, or 
write: Kawneer Product Information, 


LLOSN. Front Street, Niles, Michigan. 


*U.S. Patent No. 3,081,849 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


AMA) 


ALUMINUM 


Neur Duunuies i fedet Alumi 


Kawneer Company, Inc., a Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, Inc. 
Niles, Michigan « Richmond, California * Atlanta, Georgia 
Bloomsburg, Penn. e Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


T 
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"Vision and Light" concept for the Episcopal Theological 
School met with Therm-O-Proof insulating glass. 


Architects Campbell, Aldrich and Nulty of Boston 
developed the design for this self-contained library 
and classroom building for the Episcopal Theological 
School. 

Light without glare was a necessity for independent 
study carrels. Sufficient light for seminar rooms, lec- 
ture rooms and offices was another factor in forming 
the Architects’ concept of "vision and light". 

To achieve this concept, the recessed openings 


were glazed with Therm-O-Proof insulating glass 
with an outside light of 14” bronze polished plate to 
establish consistent sunlight control. 

The insulating values of the Therm-O-Proof units 
permitted the use of unnoticeable heating outlets in 
place of the usual large fixtures, simplifying the inter- 
nal aesthetic qualities. 

This is another way Therm-O-Proof insulating 
glass is made more ways to fit more ideas. 


The -O:Proof 


INSULAEING diass 


See full color Sweets 4a. 
Th 
Thermoproof Glass Company 
subsidiary of Shatterproof 
Glass Corp. 
4815 Cabot Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48210 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 394 
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New Firms 

Jutes G. Horton, Lighting Consultant, 
245 E. 25 St., New York, N.Y. 10010. 
Le Fonr-SrRITE Associates, INC., Space 
Planners and Interior Design Consultants, 
1733 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103. 

ROBERT A, LITTLE & Associates, Archi- 
tects and Urban Designers, 12025 Shaker 
Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 44120. 


LyMAN, BALDWIN & CASTLE, Architects, 
505 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 


Macris & SimKo, Consulting Engineers, 
Globe Bldg., 817 Silver Spring Ave., Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 20910. 


UNTHANK, SEDER, POTICHA, Architects, 
156 W. Park St., Eugene, Ore. 97401. 


Elections, Appointments 


Herman BruM CowsuLTING ENGINEERS, 
Dallas, Tex., announce the appointment 
of Par Pappock as business manager of 
the firm. 


COMMONWEALTH AssociATEs, INC., Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, Jackson, Mich., 
have promoted STEWART C. BARNETT, JR., 
to the position of manager of the civil 
works section of the architecture and 
General Engineering Division. 


4 On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 360 


EwciNEERS, Inc., Consulting Engineers, 
Newark, N.J., announce that Rosert B. 
CALLAN has been named vice-president 
and director of architecture for the firm. 


IwERo FIORENTINO Associates, INC., 
Lighting Consultants, New York, N.Y.. 
announce that RicHarp D. THompson has 
joined the staff as director of theater and 
TV studio facilities planning. 

VICTOR GRUEN  ÁssOCIATES, Architects, 
Engineers, Planners, New York, N.Y., 
have named AnBorT HARLE a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Frank L. Hope & Associates, Architects 
and Engineers, San Diego, Calif, an- 
nounce that RosERT E. MrrviN has be- 
come head of the architectural division 
of the Manila office, the Philippines. 


ISD IwconPoRaTED, Interior Designers 
and Space Planners, New York, N.Y., have 
added Patrick REARDON and GERARD D. 
Van Vucr, JR. to their staff as project 
managers. 

Lockwoop GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., have appointed W. 
BENNETT SHARP, JR., to the position of 
project manager in the Advance Planning 
Department. 


CHARLES LucKMAN AsSOCIATES, Archi- 
tects, Planners, New York, N.Y., an- 


nounce the promotion of CLIFFORD WAL- 
CUTT to chief specifications writer. 


REvNorps, SMITH & Hirrs, Architects and 
Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla., announce 
the establishment of a new Division of 
Planning and the appointment of Dow- 
ALD M. CHEEK as the division's chief. 


The School Scene: Acknowledgements 


Progressive Architecture gratefully ac- 
knowledges the persons, organizations, 
and sources listed alphabetically below 
(by organization) for aid in researching 
and presenting this special study: 


ARRAM & INGLESON, Architects, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
William L. O'Connell, Superintendent of Schools, acton- 
BOXBOROUGH REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT, Acton, Mass. 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 

J. Revis Holl, Superintendent, ANNISTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Anniston, Ala. 

THE ARCHITECTS COLLABORATIVE, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. R. Merwin Deever, Director, Bureau of Education 
Research and Services, ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Evan Herbert, THE AUERBACH CORP., writing in Inter- 
national Science and Technology 

Eileen S. Rygh, Educational Park Study, BERKELEY UNI- 
FIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, Berkeley, Calif. 

BERMAN, ROBERTS & SCOFIDIO, Architects and Planners, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dan M. Gibson, BEVERLY HILLS SCHOOL DISTRICT, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Dr. Lawrence Wheeler, Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, Hayward, Calif. 
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Hexagonal. Square. Rectangular. Mosaic Tile has the shapes 
to shape up any setting. You get a flexibility of design for 
any level or any space. Mosaic is the material with a 
message for today. 

Colorwise, Mosaic shapes up, too. Our built-in color 
compatibility gives you even more design possibilities. And 
you'll find Mosaic tile harmonizes with other materials, 
landscaping and decorator objects. Of course, you can't 
overlook Mosaic economy with its low-cost maintenance 
and unbeatable durability. 

Mosaic tile. Today's tile. It’s never been in better form 
for what you want to create. 

Consult Sweet's Catalog, A.I.A. File No. 23-A, 11d/Mos. 

Mosaic tiles shown in photo are: Walls — Byzantile Il, 
3220 Light Golden Olive, 6" elongated hexagonal. Fire- 
place — Byzantile Il, 3820 Parchment, 6" elongated hex. 
Floor — Carlyle Quarry Tile, 270 Colonial Buff (245 Mojave 


in western states). 
MOSAIC J 


"Mosaic" is the trademark of The Mosaic Tile Company, 
39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603. 
In western states: 909 Railroad Street, Corona, California 91720. 


Mosaic makes the scene 
no matter what shape it’s in. 


The college 
contribution 


v. 


There are two ways to look at it. 


There’s the contribution the colleges 
make to business. 


LI e cu cds 22S 


That’s crucial. 


Business employs about 42% of all college 
educated people. It uses their brainpower 
and skill in developing new products 

and methods. It fills management posts. 


z: es qu E £ ONE 


In the other direction, there’s the 
contribution business makes to colleges. 


The colleges welcome it. They need all 

the funds they can get. They’re helping 

to prepare leaders for management, 

but the cost of this preparation—the whole 
cost of education—is going up sharply. 


If business wants college talent, it must 
keep colleges in business. It can help 
finance their need for classrooms, 
facilities and especially teachers. 


In this light, your aid-to-education 
program is an aid to your company. 


SPECIAL TO MANAGEMENT—A new booklet 
of particular interest if your company has 
not yet established an aid-to-education 
program. 


Write for: “THE RATIONALE OF CORPO- 


is a two- E ee 
way str eet | College is Business’ Best Friend 


COUNCIL FOR RTI, 
\FINANCIAL oy Oi 
C) alto " ; 1 P , ‘udp > ; i i i M o 
A Published as a public service in cooperation with The Advertising Council and the Council for Financial Aid to Education. 

EDUCATION CO NC 
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It's what's happening . . . aesthetic togetherness through Moldcast Site Modules. 
Have YOU Seen What This important new design medium provides the architect with the exciting 
prospect of unifying site and structure. 
A harmony of squares and rectilineals . . . Moldcast Site Modules project the 
ARC H EC TU RAL geometric character of modern building design throughout the grounds. 
Site Modules are a complete family of coordinated fixtures, designed to fill the 
lighting requirements of an entire site. Products range from 28' tall area and 


Site Lighting Does For roadway lights to 3' shrub lights, matching directional signs and building 


mounted fixtures. 


À th ti U it 2 These handsome units are furnished with engineered optical systems providing 
es e IC ni y : the finest in highly efficient, controlled lighting distribution. 


For complete technical information, send for our 16 pg. full color catalog. 


MOLDCAST MANUFACTURING COMPANY Serving Architecture Through Lighting 
164 DELANCY STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 07105 e In Canada: Verd-A-Ray Electric Products, Ltd., Montreal 9, Quebec, Canada 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 371 


| at the 
It np Garden State Arts Center 
will be | 


Architect — Edward Durrell Stone, N. Y., N. Y., 
General Contractor — 


Sovereign Construction Co., Ltd., 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


Lime Crest 
WIE Aggregates 


i n of America's most famous architects conceived this $5,000,000 
open-air theater to house 5,000 music lovers atop the New Jersey 
Highway Authority's Telegraph Hill Park. He combined the acoustical and 
structural advantages of modern architectural design with the austere sim- 
plicity of a classical Greek temple. To provide the necessary whiteness, one 
Lime Crest White Aggregate was used in the poured concrete and another 
was specified for the pre-cast panels. Further proof that when color, and 
texture, are important to a concrete structure, more and more architects 
specify Lime Crest White Aggregates. But don't try to imagine their ad- 
vantages ... ask us for samples so you can see for yourself. 


Limestone Products Corporation of America 
Newton, New Jersey 


Please send me samples of Lime Crest White Aggregates. 


NAME TITLE 


FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 364 
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George A. Vikre, Architect, CATALDO & VIKRE, Schenecta- 
dy, N.Y. 

CAUDILL, ROWLETT & SCOTT, Architects, Houston, Tex. 

Dr. Max Wolff, Senior Research Sociologist, CENTER FOR 
URBAN EDUCATION, New York, N.Y. (and the rest of the 
project team for the Education Park Picture Book: 
Tom Scott, Project Coordinator Designer, Center for 
Urban Education 

Dr. Esther Rothman, Principal, Livingston School, New 
York City 

Paul Davidoff, Professor of Urban Planning, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City 

Lee Brown, Director, Learning Systems, Inc., New York 
City 

Ernst Hacker, Department of City Planning, New York 
City 

Marvin Affrime, Director, Space Design Group, New York 
City 

Alan Rinzles, Editor, New York City.) 

John J. Leitch, Jr., Assistant District Principal, CENTRAL 
ISLIP, N.Y. 

James F. Redmond, General Superintendent of Schools, 
Board of Education, cnrcaco, Ill. 

Dr. Cyril G. Sargent, Professor of Education, city coL- 
LEGE of New York, N.Y. and President, THE CORDE CORP., 
Wilton, Conn. 

KENNETH B. CLARK, Sociologist and Psychologist, New 
York, N.Y. 

CHARLES COLBERT, Architect and Planner, New Orleans, 
La. 

Herbert J. Gans, Sociologist, Planner, Teachers College, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, N.Y. 


Samuel Alexander, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Department of Education, COMMONWEALTH OF 
KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Ky. 

William J. Conklin, CONKLIN & ROSSANT, Architects and 
Planners, New York, N.Y. 

Herman Taub, CONTINUOUS PROGRESS EDUCATION, INC., 
Wilton, Conn. 

CURTIS & DAVIS, Architects, New York, N.Y., and New 
Orleans, La. 

DAVIS AND WILSON, Architects and Planners, Lincoln, 
Nebr, 

Bernard Russell, Model Cities Program, DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, Washington, D.C. 


Charles Thomsen, Special Assistant for Design Policy, 
Renewal Assistance Administration, DEPARTMENT OF HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, Washington, D.C, 


Ralph Warburton, DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT, Washington, D.C. 

Jack Tanzman, Principal Investigator, Title III Planning 
Project, EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SCHOOL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, Mineola, N.Y. 

Harold B. Gores, President, EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES LAB- 
oratory, New York, N.Y. 

Jonathan King, Secretary-Treasurer, EDUCATIONAL FACILI- 
TIES LABORATORY, New York, N.Y. 


James Morisseau, Editorial Associate, EDUCATIONAL FACILI- 
TIES LABORATORY, New York, N.Y. 


Ruth Weinstock, EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES LABORATORY, New 
York, N.Y. 


Kenneth L. Orton, Secretary-Business Manager, EVANSTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Evanston, Ill. 


Earl C. Funderburk, Superintendent, FAIRFAX COUNTY 
SCHOOLS, Fairfax, Va, 

T. Jack Foster, Jr., T. JACK FOSTER & SONS, San Mateo, 
Calif. 

FRIDSTEIN & FITCH, Architects, Chicago, Ill. 

John B. Turner, Jr., President, FRIENDSWOOD DEVELOPMENT 
cò., Houston, Tex. 

Don Gottlob, Supervisor, GALVESTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, Galveston, Tex. 

MICHAEL GOLDBERG, Graphic Designer, New York, N.Y. 
FRANK GRAD & sons, Architects, Newark, N.J. 

AARON G. GREEN, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
Edgardo Contini, victor GRUEN ASSOCIATES, Architects- 
Planners, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Glenn W. Saunders, Jr., Executive Vice-President, GULF 
RESTON, INC., Reston, Va. 

RONALD W, HAASE, Architect and Educational Consultant, 
New York, N.Y. 

HELLMUTH, OBATA & KASSABAUM, Architects-Planners, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Edward Cochran, President, HOWARD COUNTY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, Simpsonville, Md. 

Beatrice Ward, Principal, LAKE ANNE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, Reston, Va. 

Charles L. Beiderman, Vice-President, Design, LEVITT & 
SONS, INC., Lake Success, N.Y. 


Continued on page 272 
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Don't handicap your 
carpet installer. 


When he installs your client's 
carpet, don't give him less than 


Jute-on-Jute 


double backing. 


Your client relies on you for the final result on the 
floor... not just for rolls of carpet. So it's important 

to set the installer's skill off to full advantage. Provide 
him with carpets with Jute primary and secondary 
backings. Installers strongly *prefer working with 

it because it gives the best result. How do you make 
sure it's Jute-on-Jute? Turn the carpet over to see the 
secondary backing. Then flex the carpet to check the 
primary backing through the pile. 


primary backing secondary backing 


O Unequaled all-directional strength for full tension 
power-stretching (avoids re-stretching). 


O Seaming virtually invisible, because Jute can take 
and hold smaller seams. 


O Easy tailorability, for better shaping on stairs and 
to irregular contours. 


O Proven safety in high spillage risk areas. 
O Tested reliability for cleaning. 
O Extra "body" that keeps rugs lying flat. 


*Write for folder stating opinions of leading professional 
installers on Jute's advantages, based on nation-wide survey 


JUTE CARPET BACKING COUNCIL, INC. 


25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004 » American Industries, Inc. e Bemis Co., Inc. « C. G. Trading Corp. + Delca International 
Corp. « A. De Swaan, Inc. « Robert F. Fitzpatrick & Co. » Gillespie & Co. of New York, Inc. e Hanson & Orth, Inc. e O, G. Innes 
Corp. « Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc. « Jute Industries, Ltd. e Lou Meltzer Co. « Pak-Am Inc. « William E. Peck & Co. of N. Y. Inc. 
* R. L. Pritchard & Co. « Revonah Spinning Mills « Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. « White Lamb Finlay Inc. e Willcox Enterprises, Inc. 
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Grand stands created with 
Pozzolith | concrete 


(Upper left and below) Resembling a squared- 
off semicircle, San Diego Stadium is shaped 
to provide the greatest possible number of 
prime seating areas for both baseball and 
football. Six spiral ramps, eight reversible, 
high-speed escalators and a quartet of eleva- 
tors — all located outside the main structure 
— permit easy entry and exit. 


(Right) Up to 50,000 spectators can be accom- 
modated by the five-tiered structure. Some 
5,000 field-level seats can be rearranged in 
less than a day to meet increased attendance 
requirements. 


(Lower left) Suspended seating areas are 
cantilevered from the stadium's rigid-frame 
structural elements, thereby eliminating all 
interior columns. 


San Diego Stadium, Mission Valley, San 
Diego, California. Architect-Engineer: Frank 
L. Hope & Associates. General Contractor: 
Robertson-Larsen-Donovan. PozzoLirH Precast 
Concrete: K & N Structural Concrete Co. 
Pozzo.itH Ready-Mixed Concrete: Pre-Mixed 
Concrete, Inc. 


"Functional but festive" is the perfect description of 
San Diego's new 50,000-seat stadium. 

Functional because its ^supercircle" shape—a cross 
between a circle and a square—makes every seat in 
the house a good one for any event. And spiral ramps, 
escalators and elevators are on the outside to allow 
more elbowroom inside. 

Festive because bright seat colors single out each 
tier of the multi-level concrete structure. And land- 
scaped interior plazas add a touch of "Sunday outing" 
to the sunny atmosphere. 

From its rigid backbone — 40 dual, cast-in-place 
concrete frames — to 1715 precast pieces in 234 dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, the $28 million San Diego 
Stadium contains 68,800 cubic yards of controlled- 
performance concrete. 

Asinothersignificant concrete structures, POZZOLITH 
water-reducing, set-controlling admixture was speci- 
fied and used to help produce concrete of uniformly 
high strength with superior workability and finish- 
ability. Equally important, POZZOLITH reduced shrink- 
age to minimize cracking. 

For further information, call your Master Builders 
field man or write: Master Builders, Cleveland, Ohio 


44118 and Toronto 15, Ontario. 


manufactured by 


MASTER BUILDERS 


*PozzoLiTH is a registered trademark for Master Builders’ 
water-reducing, set-controlling admixture for concrete. 
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R. Jack Davis, Superintendent, LEXINGTON CITY SCHOOL 
system, Lexington, N.C. 


Patrick J. Cusick, Jr., Vice-President, LITCHFIELD PARK 
PROPERTIES, Litchfield Park, N.Y. 

MC LEOD, FERRARA & ENSIGN, Architects, Washington, D.C. 
Donald Leu, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

EWING H. MILLER ASSOCIATES, Architects, Planners, En- 
gineers, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Dr. Robert C. Snider, Division of Educational Tech- 
nology, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Washington, D.C. 

John V, Lindsay, Mayor, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Hugh McDougall, Shelly Yumans, Title HI Program, 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION, New York, N.Y. 
Daniel Z., Nelson, Executive Director, NEW YORK CITY 
EDUCATIONAL CONSTRUCTION FUND, New York, N.Y. 
Virginia A. Rorer, Assistant Director, Educational Park 
Planning Staff, NomroLK city scHooLs, Norfolk, Va. 

A. B. Wolfe, Director, Nova scHooLs, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Katherine LaBelle, Assistant Director, Nova scHooLs, Di- 
vision of South Florida Education Center, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Dr. Albert A. Canfield, Vice-President, OAKLAND COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Mitchell Tendler, Director of Community Relations, 
OAKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Dr. John E. Tirrel, OAKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

I. Carl Candoli, ouro state uNivensrry, Columbus, Ohio 
Donald C. Cameron, WILLIAM L. PEREIRA & ASSOCIATES, 
Planning and Architecture, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Charles William Brubaker, Architect, THE PERKINS & WILL 
PARTNERSHIP, Chicago, Ill. 

FATHER JOHN PEWIS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Stanley R. March, Director, Information Services and 
Community Relations, PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dana P. Whitmer, Superintendent of Schools, PONTIAC, 
Michigan 


POOLE, PARDUE, MORRISON & DEAN, Architects, Anniston, 
Ala. 


Ronald Shiffman, Architect, Assistant Director, PRATT 
CENTER FOR COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CEDRIC PRICE, Architect, London, England 


Dr. Frederick C. McLaughlin, Director, PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, New York, N.Y. 


Hal Van Den Busch, RAYTHEON LEARNING SYSTEMS CO., 
Englewood, N.J. 


Robert H. Barnaby, Director, Broadcast and Communica- 
tions Division, Rca, Camden, N.J. 


James Prunier, Instructional Systems Division, nca, New 
York, N.Y. 

Jane G. Wilhelm, Director, Community Relations, RES- 
TON, Va. 


William Tillman Cannady, Architect, Associate Profes- 
sor, Director of Rice Design Fete 1967, School of Archi- 
tecture, RICE UNIVERSITY, Houston, Tex. 


Paul Kennon, Architect, Associate Director, School of 
Architecture, RICE UNIVERSITY, Houston, Tex. 


Paul L. Reason, Assistant Superintendent of Business 
Affairs, ROCHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT, Rochester, N.Y. 


ROGERS, TALIAFERRO, KOSTRITSKY, LAMB, Architects-Plan- 
ners, Baltimore, Md. 


Morton Hoppenfeld, Director, Planning & Design, THE 
ROUSE CO., Baltimore, Md. 


JUDITH P. RUCHKIN, Programmer, New York, N.Y. 


Don DeNevi, Assistant Professor, Secondary Education, 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San Francisco, Calif. 


VAN FOSSEN SCHWAB, Architect, Baltimore, Md. 

Carol R. Lubin, Programmer, SIMON ENTERPRISES, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

DR. S. LEONARD SINGER, Audio-Visual Consultant, Boston, 
Mass. 

SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Architects, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dorothy M. Knoell, Programmer, STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK, Washington, D.C. 

Robert Dole, SYLVANIA INFORMATION SYSTEMS, Boston, 
Mass. 

Louis M. Klein, Superintendent, UNION FREE SCHOOL, Dis- 
trict No. 6, Harrison, N.Y. 


N. J. Habraken, Director of the Foundation for Archi- 
tects, Research, UNIVERSITY OF EINDHOVEN, The Nether- 
lands 


Dr. Theodore Larsen, Professor of Architecture, Director 
of the School for Environmental Research, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Thomas Vreeland, Architect, Chairman, Department of 
Architecture, UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


URBAN DESIGN ASSOCIATES, Planners-Architects, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ROBERT VENTURI, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edgardo Contini, VICTOR GRUEN associates, Architects- 
Planners, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WARNER, BURNS, TOAN & LUNDE, Architects, New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Ira Singer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
WEST HARTFORD, Conn. 


R. Wayne Nelson, Director, Urban Planning, WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREDERIC P. WIEDERSUM & ASSOCIATES, Architects, Valley 
Stream, N.Y. 


HUBERT WILKE, Communications Consultant, New York, 
N.Y. 


Channel 13/wnprt-tv, Newark, N.J. 


Dr. Irving Goldberg, YONKERS BOARD OF EDUCATION, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 


WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please report both new and 
old addresses directly to P/A 
five weeks before you move. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
Circulation Department 
430 Park Ave, New York, N. Y. 10022 


YOURSWIMMING 
POOL COATING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


INCLUDE coating specifications for 
new poured and gunite concrete 
pools, steel and aluminum pools. 
Repainting all types of pools. Slip- 
proofing of all surfaces. Coatings 
for interior and exterior of concrete 
pool buildings. Installing rubber ex- 
pansion, deck, and construction 
joint filler. Coating fresh water stor- 
age and filter tanks. Special de- 
tailed bulletins covering all phases 
of the use of the above products. 
Guide (included) contains informa- 
tion on “which coating to use”, 


Send for specifications. Guide 
and color cards will be included. 


E kelley 


TECHNICAL COATINGS, INC. — s» 


1445 S. 15th ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 40210 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 430 
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why POXOLON (an epoxy coating) 
will eliminate problems on new 
concrete pools, surface preparation 
and application procedures for dif- 
ferent types of coatings on each 
type of surface. Color staining pool 
decks. What color to select. Equip- 
ment to use. Modernizing old plas- 
tered pools, Finishing Gunite sur- 
faces for an applied coating in 
place of plaster. Acid etching. Rea- 
sons for paint failures. When epoxy 
coatings should be used, etc. 


MEMBER 


NATIONAL 


VENTILATED 


LOCKERS 
selected hy 


Notre 
Dame 


for its new 
Athletic and 
Convocation 
Center 


Let our Planning De- 
partment help you 
determine your locker 
requirements. 


ANDERSON MFG. CO. INC. 


422 Cleveland Ave. + Aurora, Ill. 60507 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 436 
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WHAT MAKES AN OFF-THE-FLOOR 


iusrALLATIoN COST LESS? 


positioning frame ( 
Simplifies alignment 


bowl* . , . saves 
ture breakage, 
saves call-backs . 
acts as template fo 
wall finish, saving tile- 
setting time. 


mon vent (1) 
aves chase space 
.substantially re- 
duces the number 


of connections re- 
quired in a battery 
of toilets 


m 


ad 


Te 


7 
i 
i 


~ 


f 


invertible carrier body (3) 


Fits all types ọ 
toilets, blow-out 
syphon jet... sav 
handling time . . 
eliminates stocki 
and ordering of dif 
ferent carriers. 


ttress foot (2) 


Short Bulldog fee 
Ho not interfere 
ith any type of fin- 
hed floor... saves 
nstallation time 


fitting and carrier are separate 
provide more adaptability to meet 
changing conditions of installation 

. Save revision time and labor 


... put them all together... they spell UNITRON 


AND 
Now ... with all the other advantages of off- MG A 
the-floor fixtures . . . there is no reason to allow LIKE IT! 


installation costs to change your mind . . . if 
you use Josam Unitron Carriers and Fittings on 
'the job. Every feature is designed not only to 
save time and prevent error, but to provide the 
adaptability that solves on-the-job problems. 


The combined savings in space, materials and 
installation are substantial enough to make off- 
the-floor fixtures the logical choice on every 
job... if you use Josam Unitron Carriers! For 
further information, write for Manual F-4. 


* Verification on request 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Michigan City, Indiana 


JOSAM PRODUCTS ARE SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING WHOLESALERS 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 358 
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A special message to readers of Progressive Architecture 


The underwater rabbit... 
and how it helped us 
win the most 

coveted editorial award 
in business publishing 


The rabbit in this remarkable photo is actually “breathing” 
like a fish. 

Its oxygen is being drawn directly from the water through a 
gill-like membrane that may someday enable men to live 
underwater. 

A step toward underwater cities? 

And underwater architecture ? 

These were some of the intriguing possibilities considered in 
the December 1966 issue of Progressive Architecture. In a 
43,000-word essay titled “Toward the Third Millennium,” our 
editors took a long, searching look at developments that are 
shaping the future of architecture. 

Recently, P.A. Editor Jan Rowan accepted the Jesse H. Neal 
Editorial Achievement Award — the “Pulitzer Prize" of business 
publishing — for “Toward the Third Millennium.” In competition 
with more than 560 other publications, it has been judged the 
best single issue of a business magazine of more than 50,000 
circulation published from December 1966 to November 1967. 

Though the story of the underwater rabbit was only a small 
part of the prize-winning issue, it symbolizes the editorial 
viewpoint that made *Toward the Third Millennium" outstanding 
... that makes every issue of P.A. outstanding. 


fll LAA gun ft umor nr gs 


jy 


M 


It's a viewpoint that sees architecture in its social and 
historical context... that probes behind the forces and events 
that shape the architect's role. 


A viewpoint that is deeply concerned with the future of 
architecture and that views the architect as the creative force 
in its evolution. 

A viewpoint that is, in a word, progressive. 

As the nation's largest architectural magazine, could we have 
any other viewpoint? 


D SOURIIS M 
Photo courtesy General Electric Research and Development Center. 
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SITUATIONS OPEN 


ArcHITECT—Graduate Registration not re- 
quired. Minimum 5 years experience. All 
types of work including governmental, ed- 
ucational, religious, commercial with ex- 
panding Architect-Engineer firm in St. 
Petersburg, Florida's sunshine gulfcoast 
city. Send experience resume and salary 
requirements to Anderson-Johnson-Henry- 
Parrish, Architects Engineers Associated, 
939 Beach Drive Northeast, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 33701. 


ARCHITECT—Permanent position with es- 
tablished medium-sized architectural-engi- 
neering firm in small town in West Virginia. 
All types of work including planning —firm 
ranges statewide. Architectural department 
is small, but growing. Congenial working 
atmosphere and benefits. Want experienced 
graduate capable of handling all phases of 
projects. Registration preferred but not 
necessary. Send resume to Box #570, PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Well-established rapidly grow- 
ing firm in upstate New York seeks young 
graduate of about three years experience 
with some background in specification writ- 
ing. We offer project variety, fine working 
atmosphere and opportunity for individual 
growth. Practice includes design of educa- 
tional, institutional and religious buildings. 
Please submit resume. Box #571, PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNER—Experienced, crea- 
tive, versatile for medium sized office with 
expanding practice in Baltimore metropoli- 
tan area. Must be willing to accept respon- 
sibility. Submit complete resume. Replies 
confidential. Box #572, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNER— Opportunity exists 
for capable person in small, but growing 
Boston architectural and interior design 
firm leading to associateship. Experience 
and interest in store interior planning desir- 
able but not essential. Responsibilities in- 
clude design development and production 
work including client contact. Gary Laredo 
Associates, 25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116. (617) 266-4294, 


ARCHITECTS—Facilities planning consul- 
tants. New York City planning and design 
consulting firm seeks “people-oriented” ar- 
chitects with high personal standards of 
professional responsibility and proven 
capability in top level client contact, prob- 
lem solving and report writing. We offer 
opportunities for individual growth, salaries 
commensurate with qualifications, increases 
based upon merit and, a comprehensive 
benefit program, including deferred profit- 
sharing. Primary responsibilities will con- 
cern the solution of client problems related 
to programming corporate headquarters, 
specialized educational facilities and major 
civic centers. Please submit confidential 
resume of experience and earnings to Becker 
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& Becker Associates, Inc., Seagram Build- 
TOR Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS— Virginia Beach, Virginia ar- 
chitectural firm with varied practice has 
openings for architects and architectural 
draftsmen with at least three years experi- 
ence since college. Please send resume and 
salary requirements to Waller & Sadler, 
Architects, 1768 Laskin Road, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia 23451. 


ARCHITECTS—With strong design interest 
for office with broad opportunity in institu- 
tional, commercial and industrial type proj- 
ects. Excellent opportunity to work with 
highly experienced architectural and engi- 
neering personnel. Daverman Associates, 
Architects & Engineers, Vandenberg Cen- 
ter, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


ARCHITECTS—With New York State—$13,- 
500-$16,050 with RA license and 4 years 
of experience; $10,895-$13,080 with RA 
license and 2 years experience; $8,825— 
$10,670 with degree and 2 years of experi- 
ence. Write: New York State Dept. of Civil 
Service, R-556A, Albany, N.Y. 12226. 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS—Opportunities 
for young architects interested in careers in 
the growing and challenging field of archi- 
tectural acoustics; positions available in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York and Cam- 
bridge. Please send resume to Robert B. 
Newman, BOLT BERANEK AND NEW- 
MAN, INC., 50 Moulton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


ARCHITECTURAL COORDINATOR—Our com- 
pany has established a new concept in mar- 
keting quality homes through building sup- 
ply dealers and builders. We are looking for 
a man to be based in our Newark, New 
Jersey office as an architectural consultant 
to selected dealers in our Eastern zone. Re- 
quires architectural degree and minimum 
3 years experience in residential design and 
construction. Skilled in the graphics of ar- 
chitecture. Communicates well with builders 
and material supply people. Excellent op- 
portunity for personal growth and progress 
with nation’s largest manufacturer of wood 
products. The job involves considerable 
travel on the Eastern seaboard. Starting 
salary up to $12,000. Call or write Mr. M.L. 
Jennings, Weyerhaeuser Company, Tacoma, 
Washington 98402, FU 3-3361, Ext. 1180. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—For work in 
an “All America City”, good schools, golf, 
hunting and fishing, skiing. Ambitious man 
capable of taking lead on commissions for 
three small colleges, schools, libraries, etc. 
Open opportunity. Send resume to Kenneth 
E. Jackson, Architect, P.O. Box 710, 
Presque Isle, Maine 04769. 


ARCHITECT'L DRAFTSMEN & DESIGNERS— 
For immediate employment, contact Rich- 
ard E. Martin, R.A., Buchart Associates, 
ee Market Street, York, Pennsylvania 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit is Ten Dollars, 
with a maximum of 50 words. In counting 
words your complete address (any address) 
counts as five words, a box number as three 
words. Two units may be purchased for 
twenty dollars, with a maximum of 100 
words. Check or money order should accom- 
pany advertisement and be mailed to Jobs & 
Men c/o Progressive Architecture, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Insertions 
will be accepted not later than the Ist of the 
month preceding month of publication. Box 
number replies should be addressed as noted 
above with the box number placed in lower 
left hand corner of envelope. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRADUATE—Well estab- 
lished, small, but growing firm offers oppor- 
tunity to man with above average intelli- 
gence to learn office practice and all phases 
of the business. Located 2% hours from 
New York City and 1% hours from Boston. 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS—Materials 
& Methods research. A leading Pennsylvania 
office has an unusual opportunity for a 
young professional with primary interest in 
the materials and methods of construction. 
In addition to the position of Assistant Chief 
of Specifications he will be responsible for 
establishing and directing a new program 
of research into construction materials and 
techniques. He should have a professional 
academic background; at least 5 years prac- 
tical experience—a substantial amount of 
which involved writing architectural specifi- 
cations. You are invited to investigate this 
position by sending your resume to the ar- 
chitectural firm of Lawrie & Green, 321 N. 


"Front Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


17108. 


ARCHITECTURAL TEACHERS—$7,000- 
$17,000 Requirements: Minimum, Bachelor 
of Architecture and experience in the field: 
Positions: Teach in a two year, architectural 
transfer curriculum and architectural tech- 
nology program; Location: 22 miles north- 
west of Chicago, Illinois; Contact: Dr. Her- 
bert R. Pankratz, 510 West EIk Grove Blvd., 
Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007. 


MARKETING PosrriON—For architectural 
grad or business/sales oriented individual 
seeking challenge of new position of Prod- 
uct Manager. Experience in marketing of 
metal wall panels essential. Ability to com- 
municate with professionals in the field is 
a prerequisite. Send resume and salary re- 
quirements to Box £575, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Medium size ar- 
chitectural firm in central Pennsylvania is 
seeking a mechanical engineer with interest 
in developing own engineering department. 
Person must have well-rounded experience 
both in theoretical and practical applica- 
tions of mechanical engineering principles. 
Registration in Pennsvlvania, or ability to 
acquire same, a must. The firm seeks to offer 
comprehensive building design services to a 
wide variety of commercial and industrial 
clients. This position is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for someone willing to apply his 
talents. If interested and confident of your 
ability, we will consider in confidence, a 
resume of your education, experience and 
compensation desired. Bender Burrell As- 
sociates, 3216 Trindle Road, Camp Hill, 
Pennsylvania 17011. 


OPPORTUNITY—For young registered archi- 
tect wishing to have own practice. 50 vear 
old firm needs successor to retiring princi- 
pal. Applicant must be competent, person- 
able, capable of carrying on work of office 
doing 2 to 3 million per year. Rural New 
England. Box #577, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


PARTNER OR AssociATE—Sole proprietor 
wishes to enlarge size of office and scope of 
services. Metropolitan Boston office with 
$7,000,000 in housing, schools, urban re- 
newal. Long term resident of area with 
experience as principal preferred. Invest- 
ment not essential. Box #578, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


PROJECT ARCHITECTS—And senior design- 
ers. Staff ovenings with professional growth 
onportunities in White Plains. New York 
office of national architectural firm offering 
full range of comprehensive services . . . 
Project Architect candidates should be ex- 


Continued on page 278 
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This striking Flintkote tile floor 
was installed in 1957. 


Met 
d. 


EIC 
: Jewel Tea Supermarket, Chicago, Iil. à 
Installed: 1957 
Photograph taken: January, 1968 (Unretouched) . 


This unretouched photograph was taken after 10 years, 9 million 
shoppers, millions of shopping cart trips and countless spills... 


Would any other floor covering still look this new? 
When we say that FLINTKOTE floor tile lasts for 
years, we can show you job after job that proves 
it—under all kinds of traffic conditions. And we can 
give you case histories on maintenance costs that 
are facts. (Write us, we'll be happy to send them 


to you!) Moreover, you can use FLINTKOTE vinyl 
asbestos tile on, above or below grade, even in 
difficult areas where oil and grease spills are a 
problem. Available in many handsome colors. 
When you specify FLINTKOTE flooring products 
you can do so with complete confidence. 


® 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 480 Central Ave., East Rutherford, N.J. 07073 * P.O. Box 2218 T.A., Los Angeles, Calif. 90054 FLINTKOTE 
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Continued from page 276 


perienced in project management, program- 
ming and client relations . 
must have demonstrated capability to con- 
ceptualize and develop major projects. At- 
tractive benefit and compensation plans. 
Send resumes to J. Ryan, The Perkins & 
Will Partnership, 55 Church Street, White 
Plains, New York 10601. 


PROJECT ARCHITECTS—Immediate openings 
in dealership facilities department for proj- 
ect architects with a minimum of 4 years 
commercial or industrial experience. Duties 
include development of dealership facility 
layouts and coordinating design with out- 
side architects or design/build firms. Ap- 
proximately 30% weekday travel required. 
Degree mandatory, registration preferred. 
For consideration, submit resume of experi- 
ence, education and salary requirements to: 
Ford Motor Company, Marketing Services, 
Salaried Personnel, Room 784, The Ameri- 
can Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


SHOPPING CENTER—Architect to coordinate 
tenant design and construction with overall 
project development. Experience in store 
planning and construction helpful but not 
required. Location New York City. Reply 
to Shopping Center, GPO Box 835, New 
York, N.Y. 10001. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—Age 35, 12 years comprehen- 
sive experience, including position of senior 
designer, with internationally renown firms. 
Desire association with progressive firm 
with responsibility of producing top quality 
architecture in eastern states or mid-west 
area. Resume on request. Box #579, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ArcHITECT—A.I.A.; Bach. Arch. Columbia 
University; N.Y. registration; 13 years di- 
versified experience (U.S.A., Europe and 
Islands) architectural, structural and inte- 
riors; numerous awards; bi-lingual; married 
and 34. I am looking for an office to which 
I can contribute in design, organization and 
produce happier clients. Box #580, PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—A.I1.A., NCARB, degree. Over 
20 years all around diversified experience 
in design, building inspection and produc- 
tion drawings, including 10 years in partner- 
ship. Particularly interested in production 
phase on larger projects. Desire responsible 
and permanent location requiring such ex- 
perience and ability. Box #581, PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


. Senior Designer . 


and coordination. Prefer California. PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, Box £583. 


ARCHITECT—Mature, married, 2 children, 
B.Arch., 3 years experience (including 
nationally recognized firm) in design, pro- 
duction, and systems analysis. Complete 
M.Arch. June '68 at excellent private insti- 
tution. Desire responsible position in design 
or total architecture. Prefer Rocky Moun- 
tain or Southwest regions. Box #584, PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—N. C. A.R.B. registration, 12 
years comprehensive experience with liberal 
approach to design. Desire responsible posi- 
tion, preferably associateship or partnership. 
Resume available. Write Box #585, PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—N.C.A.R.B., 16 years all 
around experience in design, planning, co- 
ordination and production of construction 
documents, including operation of own of- 
fice. Looking for permanent and responsible 
position, in Massachusetts, requiring such 
experience and with an opportunity for 
partnership. Box £586, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Registered, NCARB, 32, mar- 
ried, ten years comprehensive experience. 
Presently project architect, chief designer, 
15 man office, total responsibility large 
multi-use urban developments. Seeking simi- 
lar position with young Washington, D.C. 
area firm with variety of interesting work. 
Resume and samples of work on request. 
Box #595, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Single, 39, registered New 
York, 5 states, NCARB. Experience: 9 
years international progressive firms. 10 
years own practice. Creative designer. 
Capable administrator. Experienced all 
phases of practice. Seeking to associate or 
to assist as consultant. Full or part time. 
Eastern seaboard only. Free to travel. Box 
$587, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—With broad experience desires 
employment or association with architec- 
tural firm. Experience includes 15 years as 
a principal in individual and partnership 
practice of architecture. Experience also in- 
cludes public, commercial, religious, resi- 
dential, industrial with considerable special- 
ization in educational, hospital, medical and 
laboratory buildings and facilities. Practice 
has covered client contact and consultations 
to determine program requirements, plan- 
ning, design, site planning, working drawing 
production, specification writing, coordina- 
tion with electrical and mechanical systems 
and exterior utilities, and supervision of 
construction. Architectural direction on 
projects to three (3) million dollars. Mem- 
ber of A.LA., resident and certified archi- 
tect in California (1934). Graduate Univer- 
sity of California, with A.B. and M.A. 
degrees in Architecture. Active in com- 
munity and civic affairs. Box #588, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—A.L.A., N.C.A.R.B.—Regis- 
tered New England states. Diversified ex- 
perience in all types of commercial & gov- 
ernmental construction. 4 years in private 
practice. Seeking association for joint ven- 
. ture with architects having work in the New 
England area. Box #582, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Experienced licensed architect 
(Michigan & California) university gradu- 
ate. 30 years professional background on 
major structures as principal in practice 
and with nationally recognized architectural 
organizations as project architect, chief 
draftsman, and director of technical “quality 
control. Expertise in contract documents 
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ARCHITECT—Young, fully qualified archi- 
tect with extensive experience considering 
emigration for challenging position in field 
of urban planning and/or renewal. Quali- 
fications: DA, ARIBA, AMTPI, ARIAS, 
FSA (Scottish). Current position: Burgh 
Architect and town planning officer for 
town of 75,000. Detailed resume available. 
Write James Watson, 155 Eldon Street, 
Greenock, Scotland. Box #589, PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRADUATE—29, married, 
one child. To complete two-year M.C.P. 
program requirements in June 1968. De- 
sires architectural work on large scale 
projects in progressive office. 51 months on 


diversified experience in architecture and 
planning. Box #590, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


GERMAN—Architect, | (Diplom-Engineer) 
desires assignment for project in Germany; 
7 years European and American experience, 
seeks position in firm doing projects in 
Germany. Would be prepared to go to Ger- 
many as representative of architect to ren- 
der supervision and inspection. Age 29, 
married, presently in Toronto, Canada. Box 
#591, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


JUNIOR TRAINEE—Young Indian architect, 
24, seeks employment with U.S. firm to 
round out training. Four years experience 
in architectural and civil engineering of- 
fices planning layouts, design, detail draw- 
ings and scrutiny of estimates. Associate of 
Indian Institute of Architects. Willing to 
sign bond guaranteeing length of stay with 
firm in U.S. P. V. Madan, 118, Sindhi So- 
ciety, Chembur, Bombay-71AS, India. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT—32, experience in 
public and FHA housing, industrial and 
commercial buildings. Partner in two men 
office. Previously job captain and project 
director in large midwestern office. Regis- 
tered Fallout Shelter Analyst. Looking for 
responsible position in the Western region. 
Box £593, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


THREE YOUNG ARCHITECTS—AIl registered 
and NCARB within one year. Superior 
background. Together seek responsible po- 
sitions leading to partnership with growing 
progressive firm located on East or West 
Coast. Resume on request. Box #594, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Immediate opening in archi- 
tectural department of large diversified 
A-E firm for project architect with 5 to 10 
years varied experience. R. W. Booker & 
Associates, Inc., 1139 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63101. 


ARCHITECT—Large diversified A-E firm is 
seeking an architect to assist in the de- 
velopment of recently opened branch office 
in Rockland, Maine. Must be capable of 
assuming complete responsibility for proj- 
ects of small to moderate size. R. W. Booker 
& Associates, Inc., 1139 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63101. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHITECTURAL & DESIGN AGENCY—Archi- 
tects, design or production experience $6M 
to $25M. Muriel Feder maintains close con- 
tact with the entire Architectural and Design 
field. The “Professional Consultant" for 
confidential, nationwide and international 
coverage. Specializing in personnel ranging 
through all phases of the architectural office 
for the past 15 years. 667 Madison Ave., at 
61st St., New York City. TE 8-3722. 


CAREER BUILDERS AGENCY—Complete 
range of Architecture and Interior Design 
placement under the direction of Ruth 
Hirsch. Apprentices to Sénior Designers 
and Project Architects. Professional screen- 
ing and personalized service. References 
checked, 501 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10022, PL 2-7640. 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist: Architecture, Industrial Design- 
Interior Design and Home Furnishing. In- 
terviews by appointment. 767 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021, TE 8-3070. 
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4 ways this book can 
save time and money 
for anyone in 
the building industry. 


SECOND EDITION 
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Bernard Tomson, 
Norman Coplan 
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1. By covering all the legal and contractual 
obligations, liabilities, and remedies appli- 
cable to the building industry. 


2. By providing a basic understanding of the 
legal aspects involved in a construction 
enterprise. 

3. By warning against legal problems or situa- 
tions that could arise. E 
4. By presenting pertinent citations, arranged 

by states, of related cases. 


Every day, architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors enter into legal relationships that can 
affect their liability to the client, and the 
public as well. From the signing of contracts 
to the collection of fees...legal problems 
are inherent in every stage of an architect's 
or engineer's dealings with his clients, part- 
ners, and contractors. For this reason, every- 
one associated with the building industry 
should possess a basic understanding of the 
legal aspects involved in all phases of his 
work. This book covers the legal pitfalls that 
can arise in any of these situations, and it 
presents this information in a style that is 
readable, compact, and to the point. 

Owning it is like having your own personal 
legal guide to the construction industry. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING LAW, 
SECOND EDITION 

By BERNARD TOMSON, Judge of the District 

Court, Nassau County (New York), and NOR- 

MAN COPLAN, member of the New York 

law firm of Bernstein, Weiss, Parter, Coplan 

& Weinstein. 


1967 /382 pages/6 x 9/$17.50 
can be ordered from your bookstore, or write to: 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Chapman-Reinhold, Inc. 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


p-- REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION zy 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Please send me copy(ies) of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL & ENGINEERING LAW, SECOND 
EDITION, @ $17.50 each, on 30-days' approval 

(U.S.A. only) under the following terms: 


| 

! | 
i | 
| 
| O Bill me (plus delivery charges). 

| O Purchase order attached. | 
| O Total payment enclosed (Reinhold pays | 
| shipping. Same 30-day approval offer). | 
| O Send your latest catalog. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 


Na M ece 


Addres. 


City Oe ee —— 


Please add sales tax on California, Illinois, 
N.Y., Ohio, and Pennsylvania orders. 
Dept. M-465 


To Order, Circle No. 509 On Readers’ Service Card 
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The R&K Pittcomatic& and R&K Series 10 Pittco® are now avail- 
able direct from Ronan & Kunzl. Reg. T.M. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Marshall, Michigan 49068 
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Solid 
“Prefinished 


a new slant on paneling 
from townsend 


Only prefinished end-matched 
hardwood paneling has so much 
character, so much individuality. 
Only Townsend gives you solid 
hardwood paneling at a price for 
every budget. Full %2” and %4” 
thick, yet at half the price of 
custom-milled! 

Select from 10 species... 
either clear or character-marked 
with knots and burls . . . prefin- 
ished or unfinished . . . or in in- 
imitable rough sawn texture. 
Random-length styling goes per- 
fectly on any wall, no matter 
how high. 

Tongue-and-grooved and end- 
matched for easy installing with- 
out showing nail heads. Packed 
in rugged corrugated cartons. 
Front-and-back sealed for dimen- 
sional stability. 

Write on your letterhead for samples and brochure. 


“Townsend ‘Paneling c 


STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 72160 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 397 
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Ceramic 


Ceilings for enduring beauty 


New Heritage Ceramic Acoustical panels provide 
complete resistance to moisture and humidity. 


Often high humidity conditions during construction or 
during normal occupancy limit architectural ceiling prod- 
uct selection. Today, Conwed Ceramic Ceiling panels 
provide solutions to both problems while extending 
architectural design opportunities. 


The new Conwed Ceramic panels feature the "Heritage " 
pattern ...a delicately eroded surface combined with 
acoustical perforations for beauty and acoustical ef- 
fectiveness. 

You can specify Conwed Ceramic Ceiling panels with 
complete confidence even over swimming pools or in 
damp industrial plants... or wherever high humidity is 


a problem. They can also be used under canopies or 
soffits normally exposed to extremes in humidity and 
temperature. 


Panels are formed from completely inorganic mineral 
fibers in a ceramic bond...no sag...no warp. They 
may be washed or painted without appreciably affect- 
ing acoustical efficiency. Conwed Ceramic panels also 
qualify for 2 hr. fire-rated construction. 


Your Conwed representative can provide complete prod- 
uct detail information and assistance in job planning 
where desired. For more information contact your local 
Conwed representative or write. 


N 
oc 
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Conwed 


CORPORATION 


332 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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. We're not ire TER hak dinah about rs 
any longer. » 
»  There’s more finn a small difference be- 
tween Acrilan® acrylic fiber ánd'all other carpet - 
fibers. Enough difference to be calledagap.. 

True, any carpet fiber you can name has 
` its good points. There's the luxury of wool. The 
toughness of nylon. The spotlessness of olefin. 
The static resilience of polyester. 

But it’s also true that there’s only one 
fiber that gives you all of those good points, plus 
a few more of its own, all rolled up in one car- 
pet. And that's Acrilan. 

Considering the facts, Moaie you ever 

specify any other kind of carpeting? 
| Not if you want to cover your clients’ 


every demand. 


ES After Acrilan} . fa N 
nothing else comes close. =. a 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No, 313 
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Another breakthrough in 
building systems management. 


A computer interface to link 
Johnson control centers with 
any standard computer! 


Johnson has bridged the last gap in total Building Systems 
Management — a computer interface for new Johnson T-6000 
environmental control centers! With it, you can hook up the 
T-6000 with any single-purpose or multiple-purpose computer. 


This means you can increase the already matchless 
performance of T-6000 control centers by adding such 
computer functions as programming, data interpretation, 
decision-making, systems analysis, preventive maintenance 
scheduling, and optimizing. Our computer interface offers 
important new opportunities for many buildings to improve 
efficiency and cut operating costs. 


When you build or modernize, take 
advantage of Johnson's distinctive 
"management by exception” concept of 
Building Systems Management. Write for 
details about the Johnson T-6000 solid 
state control center, now available with JOHNSON 
computer interface. CONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 * 110 DIRECT BRANCH OFFICES 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS e RIIILDING SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT » CONTRACT MAINTENANCE è INSTDIIMENTATION CONTRACTING 


